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I. 
INTRODUCTION 


I. 


Background, 
guiding principles 
and methodology 


GERT OOSTINDIE 


Between 1945 and 1949, Indonesia defended its recently declared indepen- 
dence, and the Netherlands waged its last major colonial war.’ Much is now 
known about this war, but a great deal has also remained unclear or con- 
tested. At the end of 2016, the second Rutte cabinet decided to finance a 
broad-based study — conducted by the KITLV, the NIMH and NIOD — on the 
Dutch military conduct during this conflict.’ This book presents the conclu- 
sions of that study. In this chapter, the background, guiding principles and 
methodology of the study will be explained. 


THE WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH 

IN THE NETHERLANDS 

On 17 August 1945, Sukarno and Mohammad Hatta proclaimed the Repu- 
blic of Indonesia. Their proclamation of independence came two days after 
the Japanese capitulation, which had brought an end to the Second World 
War and paved the way for the departure of the Japanese occupation forces 
from Indonesia. The Japanese occupation, which had lasted three and a half 
years, had effectively brought an end to the Dutch East Indies in 1942. The 
Dutch government refused to accept Sukarno and Hatta’s proclamation of 
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independence and initially sought to recolonize the archipelago — that is, to 
restore its colonial authority. From 1946, Dutch policy was geared towards 
a process of decolonization under the auspices of the Dutch government. 
This was made conditional upon a restoration of ‘calm and order’ — or, as a 
later wording put it, ‘order and peace’ — that had to be enforced by military 
means. It was for this reason that this process — which from the Dutch per- 
spective was concluded on 27 December 1949 with the transfer of sovereign- 
ty — was characterized by not only protracted negotiations, but also bitter 
warfare. The war took a very unequal toll, as demonstrated by the fatalities 
documented by the Dutch armed forces: approximately 5,300 deaths on the 
Dutch side, of which half were the result of accidents or disease, compared 
to possibly 100,000 soldiers and civilians killed on the Indonesian side as a 
result of Dutch violence.* 

The Dutch authorities justified the war as necessary for restoring calm 
and order. Hidden behind this justification were economic and geopolit- 
ical interests as well as a colonial sense of obligation to help the colony in 
its development. More specifically, the Republic was portrayed as nothing 
more than a Japanese fabrication, while the restoration of order was alleg- 
edly focused primarily on protecting the European population — and other 
groups affiliated with the colonial regime — from the revolutionary violence. 
By contrast, the Indonesian nationalists saw the return of the Dutch mili- 
tary and colonial administration as an act of aggression and an attempt to 
restore the colonial order. This remains the leading view in Indonesia, a view 
that comes in many variations. This period is seen by Indonesians as a Dutch 
attempt to ‘reoccupy’ and ‘recolonize’ the archipelago, and by the same to- 
ken as the ‘defence of our independence’. 

The Dutch government’s standpoint has since evolved from one of justi- 
fying its own policy to that of concluding that the Netherlands had stood 
‘on the wrong side of history’ during these war years. With this statement, 
pronounced in 2005 by the then Minister of Foreign Affairs Ben Bot, the 
Dutch government ‘generously’ accepted the legitimacy of the proclamation 
of independence both ‘politically and morally’ reaffirming ‘earlier expres- 
sions of regret. In his speech, Minister Bot described the entire history as 
‘extremely bitter for everyone involved: for the Indo-Dutch community, for 
the Dutch soldiers, but first and foremost for the Indonesian population 
itself? In doing so, he made a statement about the appropriateness — and 
implicitly also the legitimacy — of the Dutch decision to deploy military 
resources on a large scale. 


Bot was less explicit about the way in which the Dutch military had 
waged this war, even though he did say that “the separation of Indone- 
sia from the Netherlands took longer and was accompanied by more 
military violence than was necessary. In 2020 in Indonesia, King Wil- 
lem-Alexander unequivocally offered excuses for the ‘excessive violence 
on the part of the Dutch. He did not, however, make clear whether these 
excesses had been incidental or more structural in nature. The idea that 
these excesses were ‘merely’ incidents has been questioned for some time. 
Nonetheless, the government stance formulated in 1969 by Prime Minis- 
ter Piet de Jong — which states that while regrettable ‘excesses’ did occur, 
‘the armed forces as a whole acted correctly in Indonesia’ — to this day 
remains unrevised.° 

The De Jong cabinet made this assessment on the basis of the “Memo- 
randum on excesses’ (Excessennota), a government-commissioned survey of 
cases of excessive violence documented in the available archives — a survey 
that was not considered complete even by the government researchers who 
had worked on it. The memorandum had been written in much haste in 
reaction to revelations by war veteran Joop Hueting about crimes commit- 
ted by Dutch soldiers — revelations that had caused considerable public and 
political commotion. Although new disclosures have since been made on 
a fairly regular basis and renewed publicity has been given to well-known 
cases, successive governments have never reconsidered this 1969 stance. Nei- 
ther did these revelations lead to the prosecution of perpetrators of individ- 
ual or collective acts of violence generally referred to as ‘excesses’ and ‘exces- 
sive violence’. Indeed, in 1971 the government even deliberately pressed for a 
statute of limitations for war crimes committed by its own armed forces in 
Indonesia.’ It was not until 2011 that a start was made on offering the victims 
serious reparations. 

In the decades following 1969, the debate in the Netherlands was cursory, 
with short episodes of publicity in between long periods in which there was 
little public interest in the matter. One such episode of public attention oc- 
curred when the Dutch East Indies sections of Loe de Jong’s scholarly tome 
Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog [The Kingdom 
of the Netherlands during the Second World War] was published. De Jong, 
who was highly critical in his assessment of Dutch political and military 
policy, only agreed ot to use the term ‘war crimes’ after coming under con- 
siderable pressure from veterans of the Indonesian war and their sympathiz- 
ers. In 1995, Queen Beatrix’s state visit to Indonesia generated a new wave 
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of discussions. The visit prompted much publicity, including a startling Tv 
documentary about Dutch atrocities in Rawagede. Well in advance of the 
state visit, Lower House Speaker Wim Deetman had called for a debate on 
the Dutch military action during the war against the Republic of Indonesia. 
His call fell on deaf ears, however, and once again there was silence. This 
silence was maintained until the second Balkenende cabinet made the afore- 
mentioned statements— through the mouthpiece of Bot — on the eve of 
the sixtieth anniversary of the 17th of August, Indonesias proclamation of 
independence. 

The public silence was once again broken in 2011 when a ground-break- 
ing court ruling was issued in response to civil claims over the massacre 
in Rawagede. The claims were submitted by Liesbeth Zegveld, a lawyer, 
on behalf of the Committee of Dutch Debts of Honour (Stichting Comité 
Nederlandse Ereschulden, which goes by the Indonesian acronym KUKB) 
chaired by Jeffry Pondaag. Although the State had initially invoked the 
statute of limitations, the district court of The Hague ruled in favour of 
the claimants, eight surviving relatives. The State subsequently decided to 
settle with the plaintiffs. The position taken by the State marked a break 
from the line it had previously taken, which essentially involved turning 
a blind eye or, when this was no longer possible, delaying or categorically 
denying the claims. In its response to the court’s verdict, the government 
openly apologized for several specific cases of extreme violence. From 2013, 
the State again paid reparations to Indonesian widows. These new claims 
— several dozen — dealt with the massacre perpetrated by the commandos 
under Captain Raymond Westerling in South Sulawesi with the support 
of other soldiers of the Royal Netherlands East Indies Army (Koninklijk 
Nederlands-Indisch Leger, KNIL) in late 1946 and early 1947. The State es- 
tablished a scheme to deal with similar cases of ‘summary executions. These 
court cases ran into some snags, however, mostly due to the difficulty of 
the burden of proof laid upon the claimants so long after the event. None- 
theless, the State was no longer contesting the principle of liability for the 
crimes committed by Dutch soldiers between 1945 and 1949 in Indonesia. 
In 2015, the court ruled that this liability could be extended to the cases of 
the children of unlawfully executed Indonesian men. This ruling was not 
without consequences: since then, a civil-law arrangement for these chil- 
dren has also come into force. In addition, the KUKB has expanded its law- 
suits — with some success — to cover other forms of extreme violence such 
as torture and rape. 


These lawsuits have received much publicity. Moreover, the Dutch media 
have come forward with new revelations as well as more reporting on famil- 
iar cases. Journalists and documentary makers have played an important role 
in setting the agenda, which in turn has helped to prepare the ground within 
society for a broader study of this period in Dutch history. The academ- 
ic world also began to contribute to the public debate on extreme violence 
in the war against the Republic; barring a few exceptions, this occurred re- 
markably late, as historian Stef Scagliola has noted.’ In the research and in 
the public debates, the emphasis has increasingly come to lie on questions 
regarding the nature and the frequency of — as well as the explanations for 
— actions that had previously been identified as ‘excesses. More generally, 
the issue was raised of how to characterize a period that had long been re- 
ferred to in the Netherlands as a period of ‘police actions, but which was 
increasingly coming to be called a ‘war. 

It was in this context that the KITLV, the NIMH and NIOD made their 
plea in mid-2012 for a study of the Dutch military action. The first Rutte 
cabinet refused to finance this study, a decision that the second Rutte cabi- 
net initially upheld, reminding the institutes that they were free to conduct 
the study using their own resources. At the end of 2016, the government 
nevertheless indicated that it was willing to finance this research after all, 
referring to the recently published study De brandende kampongs van gene- 
raal Spoor [The Burning Kampongs of General Spoor] and its author Rémy 
Limpach’s harsh conclusions about the Dutch use of extreme violence” In 
September 2017, the four-year research programme Independence, Decolo- 
nization, Violence and War in Indonesia, 1945-1950 was launched, the main 
findings and conclusions of which are presented in this book. A series of 
books on the topics examined under this programme is being published at 
the same time. 


FROM THE PLEA IN 2012 

TO THE RESEARCH DESIGN IN 2017 

On 19 June 2012, the directors of the KITLV, the NIMH and NIOD wrote 
a plea published in the Dutch newspaper de Volkskrant advocating a study 
of the Dutch military violence in Indonesia.” They argued that the study 
was necessary given the controversies and emotions evoked by the memories 
and interpretations of the violence of war — making the case for ‘the will to 
know’ (facts, insights, explanations) — and steered clear of making moral 
judgments within the ongoing debates. They maintained that a scholarly 
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analysis would lead to a better understanding of collective and individual 
conduct. At the same time, the institutes took pains not to create the illu- 
sion that such a comprehensive research project, to be conducted together 
with Indonesian historians, would offer the last word on the matter: “This is, 
after all, historiography. 

While the plea was taken up by the media and the academic world, it 
gave rise to mixed reactions among Dutch politicians and was thereupon 
rejected by the government, as mentioned earlier. The three institutes none- 
theless turned their plea into an initial research proposal that was sent to the 
relevant members of government, the chairpersons of the upper and lower 
houses of parliament and all the political parties represented in parliament." 
Much of the contents of this first research proposal eventually found its way 
into the research design for which the second Rutte cabinet awarded fund- 
ing at the beginning of 2017.” 

The 2012 proposal contained four sub-projects, the largest of which was 
described as an ‘empirical study to establish and analyse the use of force by 
Dutch troops in the years 1945 to 1950, understood in the broader context 
of the Indonesian Revolution from the proclamation and bersiap to the 
transfer of sovereignty and the dissolution of the KNIL. A second project 
was to investigate ‘whether and how violence subsequently led to inves- 
tigations by the military, judicial and/or official bodies to establish facts 
and to interpret events, while a third project was to offer an explanation 
for the violence at the micro-level and in ‘the broader context of the use of 
force in post-war decolonization processes in Asia. A final project would 
address ‘the public response to the Dutch military conduct in the period 
1945-1950, both in the Netherlands and in Indonesia. If we compare this 
first proposal with the research design approved by the government in Feb- 
ruary 2017 for which funding was obtained, it is clear that while the later 
design is more elaborate and has a broader scope, the central questions are 
essentially the same. 

After the rejection of funding by the Rutte cabinet in 2012, the three in- 
stitutes each continued with the research independently while also forming 
an informal lobby in The Hague. Then, in the first half of 2016, the political 
tide turned. It was in this context that the three institutes decided to revise 
and elaborate the 2012 research proposal. This led to an extensive research 
proposal that was shared with a consultation group of various government 
ministries. In the meantime, Foreign Minister Affairs Bert Koenders indi- 
cated that he wanted to revisit the initial rejection of the 2012 request. The 


government's reaction to this new research proposal was positive. There were 
requests to clarify some points, which led to an expansion of the passages 
about the ‘bersiap period’ and the collaboration with Indonesian scientists, 
but the content was not changed in any substantial way. 

In the ensuing months, the research proposal was further developed. The 
proposed collaboration with Indonesian colleagues took shape in a separate 
project called Regional Studies. At the request of the Ministry of Health, 
Welfare and Sport (vws), an extra project called Witnesses & Contempo- 
raries was added in order to give those directly involved a voice with respect 
to the topic of the study. The arrangement between the government and 
the three institutes is explicitly not a commission but rather a co-financing 
arrangement.” This means that, in accordance with the principles for inde- 
pendent research specified by the Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, KNAW), 
the public funding body neither interferes with the content nor is respon- 
sible for the execution and results of the research, while the researchers are 
bound only by procedural and financial accountability to the grant provid- 
er. Throughout the research project, this relationship was never called into 
question. 

While gradual additions were thus made to the final research design, one 
element of the original research design was relegated to the background: 
the pursuit of ‘an explanation of the violence at the micro-level, which at 
the time was thought to require a behavioural science approach, also with 
a view to ongoing and future military missions.'t Although this element of 
drawing lessons for the future remains relevant, we lacked the capacity and 
the expertise to explore this specific theme. 

As mentioned above, this study aims to provide a descriptive analysis and 
explanation of Dutch military conduct in Indonesia, with considerable at- 
tention given to the historical, political and international context as well 
as to the aftermath of the war. More specifically, we consider the question 
whether the extreme violence of the Dutch armed forces was structural in 
nature and if so, why this occurred, who was responsible, and the extent to 
which people were held accountable for this violence at the time and later. 

This line of questioning builds on previous research. In the years before 
2012, and certainly in the ensuing years, an increasing number of studies 
were published — written, among others, by historians associated with the 
three institutes — that questioned the earlier views and especially the gov- 
ernment position of 1969 regarding the incidental character of the ‘exces- 
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sive force’ used by the Dutch military on the basis of new research into the 
source material. Based on this historiography, a research plan was designed 
that included a series of studies aiming to explore key issues and address 
some important gaps in the existing knowledge: 


e Bersiap: researched within the broader context of the dynamics of vio- 
lence in the early days of the Indonesian Revolution. 

o Political-administrative context: focused in particular on the question of 
how politics and government administration in the Netherlands and the 
Dutch East Indies/Indonesia dealt with information about the high level 
of violence during the war. 

e International political context: what role did other countries play with re- 
spect to Dutch diplomatic and military policies and how did this affect 
the dynamics of the war? 

e Comparative research on decolonization wars, with the aim of identifying 
similarities and unique characteristics. 

e Asymmetric warfare: focused on the Dutch armed forces and the dynam- 
ics between these armed forces and the Indonesian army and other com- 
bat groups; divided into three sub-investigations: the Dutch intelligence 
and security services in the field; ‘technical violence’ (artillery and air 
forces); and military justice. 

e Regional studies: a joint Indonesian-Dutch study of the context of the dy- 
namics of violence in a number of selected Indonesian regions. 

e Societal aftermath: the public and political processing of the war in the 
Netherlands to date. 

o Witnesses & Contemporaries: This part of the research programme fulfils 
a different, more societal role. It is primarily designed to collect testimo- 
nies and egodocuments and thus to give more ‘colour’ and layering to the 
experiences and memories of those involved both then and now. 


This book summarizes the most important results of the research. Part 1 out- 
lines in three chapters and an interim conclusion the context in which the 
rest of the book can be understood; it is based on the historiography and 
therefore is a collation of mostly existing knowledge and insights. This is 
followed by an intermezzo that is based on the Witnesses & Contemporaries 
project, in which multiple perspectives are highlighted. In the second part, 
the results of the research programme are presented per project. In the final 
conclusion, the findings of the entire programme are brought together and 


the main question is answered. The book concludes with an epilogue by the 
Indonesian historian Hilmar Farid. 


ORGANIZATION AND IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE RESEARCH 

The research programme began on 1 September 2017. In the Netherlands, 
the research team consisted of researchers from the three institutes as well as 
a number of employees hired specifically for this programme.” For the Com- 
parative Research project, carried out in collaboration with the Netherlands 
Institute for Advanced Study (NIAS-KNAW), six researchers (mostly foreign) 
were hired for a short period of time. The projects were divided among the 
institutes on the basis of their expertise. The entire research team came to- 
gether regularly in a Programme Council. The three directors of the institu- 
tes were in charge of the research programme, supported by a coordinator. 
NIOD acted as the lead institute, and the director of NIOD was the chairman 
of the Programme Council.’ 

The Scientific Advisory Board and the Social Resonance Group 
(Maatschappelijke Klankbordgroep’) were regularly consulted. The com- 
mittee scientifically assessed the research plan and results, providing par- 
ticularly valuable comments on two draft versions of this final work.” And 
we had intensive discussions with the Social Resonance Group about the 
expectations surrounding our research and the possible impact it would 
have on the groups most involved in this topic, such as the veterans of the 
Indonesian war and the Indo-Dutch and Moluccan communities. The pub- 
lic was periodically informed about the research design and about develop- 
ments within the research through public forums — before the COVID crisis, 
that is — as well as via the programme website and a newsletter. 

The plea in de Volkskrant in June 2012 stemmed from a conviction shared 
by the three institutes that thorough research was necessary to give Dutch 
society more clarity about the nature of the war, about extreme Dutch vio- 
lence and about the actions of those involved, both during and after the war. 
Implicitly, the directors of the institutes were referring to a strongly felt need 
for a re-evaluation of the government position of 1969, but also more broad- 
ly for more critical reflection about the colonial past. Since then, this debate 
has not ceased. Our research programme made a modest contribution to 
that debate, but also became the object of it. 

In 2012, bringing together these three institutes seemed the most suit- 
able and promising way to spur the government into action. The KITLV 
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has a long tradition of conducting research on the Dutch East Indies and 
Indonesia, and NIOD of researching wars and mass violence in general but 
also specifically in Indonesia. Both institutes are part of the KNAW. The 
NIMH has a long track record of covering Dutch military history, includ- 
ing warfare in the colonies. The institute falls under the Ministry of De- 
fence but operates under guarantees of scientific independence. The idea 
in 2012 was that this combination of three scientific institutes would carry 
sufficient weight in the societal debate and ultimately also among Dutch 
politicians. 

But once the government decided to fund the research, the institutes 
faced criticism from several quarters. Part of that criticism entailed such 
questions as ‘Why is this only now being done?’ In a way, this criticism is 
justified. It is true that these institutes were also party to what is sometimes 
referred to as the tradition of remaining silent. This theme will be discussed 
in more detail elsewhere in this book. 

The scientific independence, integrity and expertise of the three insti- 
tutes and the research group have also been called into question. Generally 
speaking, it is difficult to respond to such accusations in a way that would 
satisfy everyone. We would merely point out that we work under the rules 
of scientific integrity as formulated by the KNAW. That is why it was con- 
tractually stipulated — and put into practice — that the government, as the 
funder, would have no influence on the content. As far as the expertise of 
the research team is concerned, we expect our publications to dispel those 
doubts. Regarding the composition of the team, it has been noted that the 
proportion of Indonesian researchers was small. While this is true, it does 
make sense given that the programme mainly asked questions about the 
Dutch role in the war. 

A recurring reproach, made in particular by the KUKB, concerns the po- 
sition of the NIMH." The claim that this institute, which is affiliated with 
the Ministry of Defence, is by definition unable to write critically about co- 
lonial warfare can easily be refuted: the NIMH, after all, was at the forefront 
of critical studies on the 1945-1949 war, even before 2017.” Another ob- 
jection is that the NIMH is playing incompatible roles by cooperating both 
in this research and in the investigation assessing the plausibility of claims 
by Indonesian victims of Dutch violence and their relatives. According to 
this accusation, the NIMH purports in its first role to contribute to impar- 
tial scientific research, while in its second role it ‘helps’ the government to 
refute the claims of the victims. This is simply not the case. The NIMH is 


carrying out the historical verification investigation at the request of the 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs and Defence, based on its military-historical 
expertise. That investigation is conducted independently and in accordance 
with scientific standards. The researchers consult the relevant archives and 
literature available in the Netherlands and report on what can be found in 
those sources about the specific events mentioned in the claims and what 
other relevant background information those sources contain — nothing 
more than that. The findings are meant to inform all the parties involved as 
well as the court, which ultimately issues a ruling on the claims. Some of the 
submitted claims have in fact been granted partly on the basis of the results 
of this investigation. 

The KITLV, the NIMH and NIOD are Dutch institutes. Although Indo- 
nesian and Dutch scholars have for decades been cooperating regularly 
and with often fruitful results, there has been no strong shared tradition 
of researching the history of the Indonesian Revolution and the war years 
of 1945 to 1949. After the fall of President Suharto in 1998, the scope 
for such cooperation grew, helped by the fact that researchers from both 
countries began meeting each other in wider international networks. 
This increased cooperation was evident in the NIOD programme From 
the Indies to Indonesia (2002-2008), in the KITLV’s intensive contact 
with a large number of Indonesian academic institutions, and also in the 
successful collaboration between Indonesian and Dutch heritage insti- 
tutions. On the basis of these experiences, therefore, the plea in de Volks- 
krant and the first research proposal from 2012 already included optimis- 
tic words about the importance of — and opportunities for — intensive 
bilateral cooperation. 

The research design produced by the KITLV, the NIMH and NIOD envis- 
aged the use of ‘mirrored research’ in which historians from both countries 
would study the same regions and episodes of the war from their own per- 
spectives and on the basis of an exchange of sources in order to conduct a 
comparative analysis of the results. This was to be done in particular for the 
‘Bersiap’ and ‘Regional Studies’ projects, and it was expected to lead to the 
‘co-creation’ of new insights in which the usually separate national histori- 
ographies would come together. 

However, discussions with the envisaged Indonesian parties about the 
effect of such an approach quickly led to a different direction being taken. 
The Indonesian researchers indicated that they wanted to pursue their own 
priorities and did not want to be guided solely by questions arising from the 
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Dutch perspective. Their questions were not primarily focused on Dutch 
violence itself but on various dimensions of the Indonesian Revolution, in 
particular its social impact. This research proved to be invaluable for a bet- 
ter understanding of the Indonesian experience of the Dutch military con- 
duct. The Dutch researchers understood and appreciated their Indonesian 
colleagues’ wish to pursue different paths. The collaboration thus led not 
only to a better understanding of the diversity of perspectives and priorities 
but also to a broadening of the content of the study, although the focus re- 
mained on the Dutch war violence. 

One complicating factor was that reports in the Indonesian press and so- 
cial media — fuelled in part by critics in the Netherlands — began to cast the 
research programme in an unfavourable light by depicting it as an attempt 
by the Dutch to cleanse their record. This led to opposition to the project 
within political and military circles.” It is possible that this was one of the 
reasons the Indonesian archives have remained largely closed to Dutch re- 
searchers. The wary attitude of the Indonesian authorities did not come as 
a complete surprise to us. In the run-up to the start of this study, and until 
shortly before the Rutte cabinet decided to finance the research, Indonesian 
diplomats had made clear to both the Dutch government and the three in- 
stitutes that they had serious reservations in view of the possible strains the 
research could put on bilateral relations. Be that as it may, as a result of these 
limitations and the other priorities of our Indonesian colleagues, we have 
not conducted the research in the way we had planned. We have uncovered 
fewer sources on the dynamics of violence than originally envisaged, leaving 
questions unanswered — questions about Indonesian perceptions of Dutch 
war violence and their impact on Indonesians, as well as the dynamics of 
violence on the Indonesian side. 

Another development played a role in all of this: the outbreak of the 
COVID-19 pandemic. This ongoing crisis not only meant that the archives 
in the Netherlands and Indonesia were closed for shorter or longer periods, 
bringing additional delays, but also that travel became virtually impossible. 
Visits to Indonesian archives, interviews, workshops and field research be- 
came practically impossible from March 2020. Thus, it was often a matter 
of seeking ways around problems, calling on local assistance and relying on 
digital consultation. 

All this did not prevent the very diverse (in more ways than one) Indo- 
nesian and Dutch research groups from maintaining an intensive and cordi- 
al collaboration, as evidenced by the joint workshops and discussions and, 


of course, the joint publications. The leading partner in Indonesia was the 
history programme at the Universitas Gadjah Mada (UGM) in Yogyakar- 
ta, and the research leader was Bambang Purwanto. The UGM subsequently 
involved historians from a number of other Indonesian universities in the 
research. The collaboration between Indonesian and Dutch researchers 
took shape mainly in the Regional Studies and Witnesses & Contemporaries 
projects, but there was also contact with researchers from other projects and 
various joint discussions about perspectives and terminology. The Indonesi- 
an-Dutch collaboration has led to joint English-language publications, but 
also publications released exclusively in Indonesian. 


THE GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF THE STUDY 
Scientific research benefits from the greatest possible transparency and free- 
dom, starting with the design of the research and the formulation of the 
leading questions. For this reason, considerable attention is paid, both in 
this introduction and on the programme website, to the history of how this 
study came about. What is of crucial importance here is that the content 
has always been under the control of the institutes and their scientific in- 
dependence has been sufficiently guaranteed. The researchers wanted to be 
able to understand history untethered by the government's standpoint or 
other views within society. This is by no means to say that each individual 
researcher as well as the researchers as a group are completely free of blind 
spots and preconceptions. 

Historical research does not take place in a social and political vacu- 
um. Especially when a theme is perceived by society as being fraught, the 
writing of history requires critical reflection on the guiding principles and 
working methods of the researchers.” Historians rarely promise to write 
‘the last word’ or ‘the truth’ on a particular issue. This is not only due to the 
limited nature of available sources; it is because they realize that, over time, 
new interpretations of the past are constantly being developed — ‘each ge- 
neration writes its own history’ — but also that these interpretations partly 
depend on the backgrounds and often very different perspectives of those 
who look at a certain facet of history, whether they are professional histo- 
rians or not. In this sense, too, history is, in Pieter Geyl’s famous words, a 
‘discussion without end. None of which is to say that anything goes. The 
historian strives to create plausible interpretations of historical events — as 
open-mindedly as possible and on the basis of sound empirical research 
and a careful consideration of the arguments. Multiperspectivity and mul- 
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tiple voices are indispensable tools in this respect, because differences of 
opinion can shed light on clashing interests and on the conduct of histori- 
cal figures.” 

To underline the importance of this, this book contains two contributi- 
ons that challenge the reader to think about the diversity of perspectives. 
We asked Hilmar Farid, a respected Indonesian historian who had no in- 
volvement whatsoever with the programme, to reflect in an Epilogue on 
this primarily Dutch research and the resulting book. And the chapter that 
emerged from the Witnesses & Contemporaries project gives the reader a 
compelling picture of the diversity of perspectives. 

As said earlier, recognition of this complexity does not absolve us of the 
duty to strive for objectivity by way of method. Historical research should 
be based on knowledge of the historiography and the careful use of sources, 
including in our case in-depth reflection on the limitations of — and ‘gaps’ 
in — the colonial source material. Such research should rest on a balanced 
processing of this source material, but it should also make explicit the histo- 
rians own presuppositions and reasoning and do justice to all findings, even 
if new information conflicts with the researchers’ own assumptions and ar- 
guments. This also requires transparency with regard to the use of termino- 
logy, because interpretations are often already implied in the decision to use 
certain terms. 

In recent years, a number of veterans of the Indonesian war and the very 
diverse Indo-Dutch community have criticized the alleged one-sidedness of 
this study, which they claim is manifested in an emphasis on a priori as- 
sumptions made about structurally excessive violence on the Dutch side as 
well the overlooking or condoning of Indonesian violence, in particular du- 
ring the ‘bersiap period’. Conversely, there have been reproaches from other 
groups within society that too little attention has been paid to the inhe- 
rently reprehensible and structurally violent nature of Dutch colonialism 
over the centuries, meaning that the study assumes a legitimizing tone rather 
than a critical one while also offering the Dutch government an excuse to 
withhold reparations to Indonesian victims. And finally, there was criticism 
about the ambitions and the reality of the Dutch-Indonesian collaboration 
within the study. 

This criticism has been discussed both within the research group itself 
and with the Scientific Advisory Board, the Social Resonance Group, and a 
diverse group of external critics. This led to a deepening, clarification or re- 
formulation of the study’s guiding principles in a number of areas. It turned 


out that there were also differences of opinion within the research group 
itself. This is not surprising given the size and diversity of the team of resear- 
chers: about 25 in the Netherlands affiliated with three institutes with diffe- 
rent traditions, another twelve in Indonesia spread over the archipelago, the 
six researchers from the Netherlands Institute for Advanced Study (Nras), 
and finally at least a dozen temporary assistants. In short, it is inherent to 
such a large scientific study that different perspectives and priorities emerge. 
These differences cannot simply be identified as Indonesian versus Dutch: 
there were also differences in approach within the Dutch team, partly fuel- 
led by the ‘postcolonial debate’ about colonialism within the Netherlands 
and abroad. Internal discussions forced all of us involved to critically exami- 
ne our own working methods; they also helped us to make space for multi- 
ple perspectives and reminded us of the need to choose concepts and words 
carefully. 

Below we discuss the most important conceptual issues, beginning with 
the question of when the Republic of Indonesia became a fact and the con- 
sequences this has for the classification of the period 1945-1949 and for the 
legitimization of Dutch warfare. Next, we consider what terminology is 
most suitable for analysing the nature of the war and in particular the Dutch 
military conduct. Finally, we discuss how we approached the set of terms 
commonly used in the Netherlands at the time. 


LEGITIMIZATION AND DESCRIPTION 

OF THE WAR 

In both the historiography and the political and social debate, the Dutch 
return to the Indonesian archipelago after the Japanese capitulation and 
the legitimacy and nature of the Dutch military conduct have been jud- 
ged in different ways. Indonesian historians — like many of their Dutch 
colleagues — reject the legality of pre-war colonialism and underline 
the legitimacy of Indonesians’ independence from Dutch colonial rule 
and their struggle to defend it. They therefore qualify the actions of the 
Dutch from 1945 onwards as a ‘reoccupation’ a ‘recolonization’ and as 
‘aggression. Nor is there room in this view for the term ‘decolonization’ 
as a description of the events of 1945-1949, because it suggests that the 
initiative lay with the colonizer to hand over sovereignty. As far as In- 
donesia is concerned, there is a broad consensus in this respect not only 
among historians but in the whole of Indonesian society and politics, 
even though different conclusions may be drawn on issues such as the 
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main driving forces in the process (the importance of armed struggle ver- 
sus negotiations), the role of internal contradictions (regional, political, 
religious) and the significance of the first years of the war for the later de- 
velopment of the republic. This also explains the great interest in regional 
histories of the revolution. 

On the Dutch side, there were — and still are — major differences in the 
interpretation of the war. These differences stem from changes in the way 
the Dutch look at their own colonial history in a broader sense.” During the 
colonial period, the legitimacy of the colonial system was only questioned 
by a small minority. It therefore comes as no surprise that between 1945 and 
1949 the aim of restoring Dutch authority — including the deployment of 
military violence for that purpose — was regarded as legitimate, initially as 
an end in itself but gradually as a means to ensure that a decolonization pro- 
cess took place under Dutch auspices. It was only 60 years later, in 2005 — 
with Minister Bot’s statement that the Netherlands had been ‘on the wrong 
side of history’ due to its large-scale deployment of military force — that the 
Dutch government for the first time explicitly sought to align itself with the 
Indonesian position regarding the legitimacy of the struggle for independ- 
ence, a position that retroactively characterized the Dutch military actions 
as unjust. As mentioned, Bot spoke only in general terms about the way in 
which the Dutch armed forces had waged the war and did not go into the 
legitimacy of the colonialism that had preceded it. 

A brief remark regarding the legitimacy of colonialism is needed here. 
In the immense literature on European colonialism, widely differing views 
about colonialism’s intentions, function and effects have been defended. 
Historians have also paid much attention to differences between and with- 
in empires and between different periods. What is less controversial, how- 
ever, is the assessment that colonialism was primarily driven by economic 
and geopolitical self-interest, that it was generally racist and paternalistic 
in nature — even in the later phase of ‘ethical’ policies in the Dutch East 
Indies — and that political repression and the exercise of violence were in- 
herent to the colonial state. One of the guiding principles of this study is 
that the same holds true for Dutch colonialism in Indonesia. The Dutch 
colonial period, which in effect ended in 1942 with the Japanese occupa- 
tion, is not the subject of this study, but this interpretation of colonialism 
did play an important role in our interpretation of Indonesian nationalism 
and the Dutch attempt after 1945 to reimpose their authority over the en- 
tire archipelago. 


Colonial rule was considered legitimate by the Western states concerned 
as well as in the world order they dominated. Although in the interwar pe- 
riod and during the Second World War the relevant European states and 
certainly also the United States became somewhat more receptive to the re- 
sistance movements against the colonial order, and even though plans were 
devised for future decolonization, the premise continued to be that the co- 
lonial powers should determine the direction and pace of this process. This 
was no different for the Dutch position toward the Dutch East Indies, which 
is why Dutch politicians and large parts of the Dutch population considered 
a ‘restoration’ of the colonial order to be self-evident, whether or not as a 
‘phase’ on the way to decolonization. What was overlooked or dismissed was 
that, since the 1920s, a nationalist movement had developed that had gained 
a massive following by 1945, despite all attempts to repress it. The underesti- 
mation and rejection of this Indonesian quest for independence proved to be 
a divisive issue in post-war Dutch politics — and also had the effect of hijack- 
ing the discussion about the level of violence during the war, long after 1949. 

During the war and for many years afterwards, the dominant Indonesian 
and Dutch perspectives on this history differed significantly. This was most 
apparent in the discussions about dates and definitions. From the Indone- 
sian perspective, the Dutch colonial period had already come to an end on 9 
March 1942 with its capitulation to Japan, and the independent Republic of 
Indonesia was a fait accompli on 17 August 1945.’* The return of the Dutch 
colonial administration and military was, from this point of view, an unlaw- 
ful attempt to reoccupy or recolonize the archipelago, and the war was thus 
a conflict between two states in which the Netherlands acted as an aggressor 
on Indonesian territory. This perspective was accordingly made explicit in 
the title of our research programme by the addition of the term ‘independ- 
ence’ — Independence, Decolonization, War and Violence in Indonesia, 1945- 
1950 — at the suggestion of our Indonesian researchers. 

Within Dutch politics, the opposite perspective was dominant: the 
Netherlands had not only the right but also the duty to restore ‘order and 
peace’ in the archipelago with the aim of reaching a new arrangement under 
Dutch auspices. From this perspective, 27 December 1949 was the decisive 
moment in the decolonization process because it was the day on which the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands transferred sovereignty over the entire archi- 
pelago — with the exception of West New Guinea — to the United States of 
Indonesia, which needed to remain tied to the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
through a Union.” 
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In recent decades, the Dutch political position has gradually shifted in 
the direction of the official Indonesian narrative. The categorical rejec- 
tion of the proklamasi of 17 August has reluctantly been turned into an 
effective recognition — known in the jargon as a de facto recognition — of 
that date as the founding date of the Republic. The Dutch government 
has always argued that a formal legal — i.e., de jure — recognition is not 
possible on a retroactive basis or that it would in any case be an anachro- 
nism. By this reasoning, what the Dutch government can do is recognize 
that the proclamation and thus the ambitions of 17 August should have 
been recognized, but it cannot undo the fact that this did not happen at 
the time. 

In summary, the Indonesian and Dutch views on the legitimacy of the 
war were diametrically opposed to each other. The choice to designate 17 
August 1945 or 27 December 1949 as the day that Indonesia became inde- 
pendent was at the time, therefore, one that was heavily politically charged, 
with immediate repercussions for the characterization of the war. In the case 
of 17 August 1945, a war took place on Indonesian territory between two 
sovereign states whereby the Netherlands was the aggressor. In the case of 
27 December 1949, one could describe the conflict as police actions against 
an armed rebellion or as a traditional colonial war such as had frequently 
been waged in the past in the Dutch East Indies, but this time on a larger 
scale and with a different outcome. As historians, we do not make a choice 
between the two views. What is relevant for us is the knowledge that 17 
August 1945 was the starting shot for two partly opposing processes of state 
formation in the archipelago, with the Republic seeking to construct an in- 
dependent unitary state and the Dutch and Dutch East Indies governments 
pursuing a federal state with strong ties to the Netherlands — all of which 
resulted in a bloody war. 

The de facto Dutch recognition of 17 August 1945 implied a break with 
the framing of the war in terms of ‘police actions’ undertaken in its own 
colonial territory. This point of view invoked an international legal order 
that at the time was still mainly dominated by the Western — generally 
colonial — countries. At the same time, the Dutch view was already con- 
tested during the war, not only by the Republic but also by other countries, 
including some in the Security Council of the United Nations. Nonethe- 
less, the vast majority of states did not recognize Indonesia until after 27 
December 1949, while its accession to the United Nations came only on 28 
September 1950. 


Indonesians usually refer to this period in history simply as the Revolusi 
Nasional, which implies a struggle against the Netherlands in defence of the 
independence already achieved on 17 August 1945. The two so called ‘police 
actions’ are consequently referred to as Agresi Militer Belanda 1 and Agresi 
Militer Belanda 2. In the recent Dutch historiography, the misleading term 
‘police actions’ to designate the years 1945-1949 has been replaced by the 
term ‘war, used in compound phrases such as ‘war of independence’, ‘de- 
colonization war’ ‘colonial war’ as well as ‘Indonesian war’ and “Dutch-In- 
donesian war’ There is something to be said for all these terms. When one 
speaks of a ‘decolonization war; the emphasis is more on the struggle as part 
of a process that also includes the political negotiations concluded at the 
end of 1949, or one is referring to international debates where the term is 
commonly used. In choosing to use the term ‘war of independence’ — also 
referred to in Indonesian as ‘freedom war’ in addition to ‘national revolu- 
tion’ — the emphasis is placed more on ‘1945’ and the Indonesian war of 
defence against the Dutch ‘recolonization’ in the ensuing years. There are 
good arguments for both choices, and they do not necessarily contradict 
each other. Our preference for the term ‘war of independence’ does justice 
to the Indonesian perspective and is in line with the broader use of this term 
for similar historical events — for example, in relation to both the American 
and the Dutch wars of independence. 


ANALYTICAL TERMS AND (COLONIAL) 
LANGUAGE 
In terms of the nature of the Dutch military conduct, the government’s po- 
sition from 1969 officially still stands, namely that the armed forces as a rule 
behaved ‘correctly’ and that although there were regrettable ‘excesses’ — inci- 
dents, in other words — there was ‘no question of systematic cruelty. On the 
basis of research that has since been carried out into the nature and extent 
of the Dutch violence, this position is rarely endorsed by historians anymo- 
re. More and more evidence has been documented that the extreme Dutch 
violence was widespread and was of a structural and/or systematic nature. 
That the Dutch government now sees cause to reconsider this, too, is evi- 
dent from its decision to fund this research project and from its explanation 
for that decision, which alluded to the firm conclusions reached by Limpach 
about the extreme violence perpetrated by the Dutch. 

The current debate therefore focuses mainly on the question of whether 
this violence should be labelled as structural and/or systematic — instead of 
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incidental — and why it happened. We agree with the way in which these 
terms are used in the historiography in the sense that the difference between 
structural and systematic is not a question of quantity or frequency but rath- 
er a question of intention. The systematic deployment of extreme violence 
occurs intentionally — that is, by order or with the approval of the senior 
military and political leadership — while the structural use of extreme vi- 
olence involves (tacit) tolerance or indifference. In Chapter 3, we consider 
this historiography in further detail. In the interim conclusions included at 
the end of Part I, we recap how we define a number of key concepts, explain 
the focus of the sub-projects, and outline how we use the term ‘extreme vi- 
olence’ in this study. 

The question of how the Netherlands waged the war can be decoupled 
from the question of the legitimacy of the war. Looking back, experts also 
reach different conclusions on the question of which legal rules and norms 
should be applied to the war. In the lawsuit filed against the Dutch state by 
the KUKB, the claimants use the legal framework derived from the Dutch 
standpoint, in which the Dutch armed forces perpetrated violence against 
Dutch subjects and not against the citizens of a sovereign state of Indonesia. 
The question of the applicability of international humanitarian law is not 
easy to answer, given the different viewpoints concerning the characteriza- 
tion of the war, and also because it was precisely this area of law that was 
very much in development during this period. There are, however, powerful 
arguments for the view that the core rules of international humanitarian 
law were already applicable during the conflict — or in any case were de- 
clared applicable by the Netherlands“ — and that many of the actions that 
we, following the lead of many scholars, categorize as ‘extreme violence’ were 
at odds with these rules, just as much of the extreme violence was in con- 
flict with national law. Taking a legal-theoretical approach to the question 
of the nature of the violence is not the most obvious course for a historical 
study. What is more important to us is to establish what normative and legal 
framework the Dutch political and military authorities themselves used in 
the period 1945-1949 to assess what forms of violence were permissible or 
not. What rules of conduct did they impose on the soldiers? And to what 
extent were these rules upheld? Another question that we encountered in 
the course of the research is how individual soldiers reflected on their own 
sense of justice about the use of violence and in particular the extreme forms 
of violence. Did they feel there was a clear threshold between what was and 
was not acceptable?” 


It is not only words such as ‘war’ and ‘police actions’ that are loaded with 
often implicit meanings; this holds true for many terms — especially in re- 
lation to the colonial past. Terminology matters. This study tries to distance 
itself from the often-implicit assumptions and judgments embedded in the 
word usage of the past, because these words were steeped in a specific colo- 
nial perspective and lay at the root of a one-sided framing. Dutch-language 
sources often barely distinguish between different groups of adversaries. In 
addition to quite neutral terms such as ‘the enemy’ and ‘freedom fighters; 
the Dutch documents primarily use characterizations such as ‘terrorists; 
‘extremists, ‘bandits’ ‘xampokkers and ‘gangs, thus essentially disqualifying 
every incidence of armed resistance as criminal and depicting enemy forces 
in such a way as to encourage the use of violence against them. This study 
avoids loaded descriptions such as these, but does so without lapsing into 
disingenuous language as regards Indonesian acts of violence. 

The misleading term ‘police actions’ is only used as a historical term for 
the two specific military operations (Operation Product and Operation 
Kraai) and is mirrored by the use of the terms Agresi Militer Belanda 1 and 
2. And in referring to the Indonesian archipelago, we generally use the term 
‘Indonesia, certainly when referring to the period after the capitulation of 
Japan. From a strictly legal perspective, this is an anachronism. At the same 
time, it should be borne in mind that this term had been widely used since 
the late nineteenth century and that even the Dutch authorities had begun 
to use it from 1948, for example in their aim to bring about a United States 
of Indonesia and in their changing of the T’ in KNIL from ‘Indies’ to ‘Indo- 
nesian’. 

The designation and spelling of Indonesian names and locations are not 
neutral, either. We chose to use the contemporary Indonesian designations 
and spelling instead of the colonial terms, except in the obvious case of cita- 
tions. Terms such as ‘Batavia’ or ‘the East Indies government’ are only used 
to indicate the colonial context. 


THE INDONESIAN VIOLENCE AND BERSIAP 
This study focuses on questions concerning Dutch violence and not Indone- 
sian violence. The intra-Indonesian violence that was an inherent part of the 
process of state-building during the Indonesian Revolution is discussed only 
briefly, while in the Dutch source material it is referred to frequently, partly 
as a trigger and sometimes an excuse for Dutch violence. 

In the Indonesian historiography and above all in public perception 
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(schoolbooks, museums, media), the armed struggle against the Nether- 
lands — and also against the Japanese and British troops — is characterized 
as justified, collective and also often as heroic. At the national level, little 
attention is given to Indonesian victimhood. The entire period is often sim- 
ply referred to as the Indonesian Revolution, which both emphasizes that 
independence was a historical fact on 17 August 1945 and evokes an image 
of social transformation. The fact that extreme violence also occurred on the 
Indonesian side is not denied, but this has thus far not played a major role in 
the Indonesian historiography. The emphasis lies on the legitimate nature of 
the struggle against what is described as Dutch aggression. This emphasis is 
reflected in the way that not only the guerrilla war but also the battles such 
as in Surabaya, Semarang and Ambarawa are showcased. Themes such as vi- 
olence against the (Indo-)Europeans, the Chinese and other communities 
and individuals suspected of collaborating with the Dutch did not play a 
major role in the official narrative. The same holds for a theme such as ber- 
siap, which has only recently begun to receive explicit attention.” 

In the Dutch government’s letter informing the lower house of its inten- 
tion to finance this research study, explicit reference was made to the In- 
donesian violence that was a part of ‘the difficult context in which Dutch 
soldiers had to operate’. In this context, the government also pointed to ‘the 
suffering of the victims of “bersiap” as well as their families.” The violence 
during bersiap has been described by previous researchers and also in the 
memoirs of those who were involved, and we have continued this research. 
This is significant because during this violent period, thousands of — pri- 
marily (Indies) Dutch and Chinese people became the victims of extreme 
violence and because it was an episode that had long-lasting repercussions 
that received little attention for a long time, including in the Netherlands. 
This research is important also because the impact of this period may have 
influenced the way in which the Dutch armed forces perceived and fought 
against the opponent. In our research on bersiap, we have explicitly sought 
to take a broader perspective and to encompass all the victims of the ‘spiral 
of violence), focusing on a comprehensive analysis of culpability and mo- 
tives. We have also explored the significance given to this violence from the 
Dutch perspective, both at the time and later. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THIS STUDY 
From the very beginning, the three institutes have indicated that the rese- 
arch seeks to understand, analyse and explain the Dutch war violence in 


a broader context. The goal is not to deliver political, moral or legal judg- 
ments. It was our implicit intention to contribute to not only the scholarly 
debates, but also to the reflection taking place within society on this drama- 
tic episode in Dutch colonial history. 

The conclusions of this research support the views that have been articu- 
lated in recent years by an increasing number of historians, namely that the 
Dutch armed forces resorted to extreme violence not on an incidental basis, 
but rather on a structural basis. The official line of 1969 does not square with 
what we now know. This immediately raises questions about the responsibi- 
lity of the military command and more importantly about political respon- 
sibility — prior to and during the war but also in the period thereafter when, 
as will become clear, the policies adopted were seldom aimed at ‘establishing 
the truth. We return to this point in Part 111 and in the Conclusions of this 
book. 
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The proclamation of Indonesian independence on 17 August 1945 and the 
subsequent war were preceded by a long period of Dutch colonial rule and 
a brief but consequential period of Japanese occupation. This chapter de- 
scribes this history very briefly, with an emphasis on the political history. It 
should be emphasized that in the Indonesian historiography, the role of the 
Dutch is given much less attention, as other perspectives come to the fore 
and other questions are asked.' In Chapter 3, the military history from 1945 
to 1949 is outlined. The aim of this and the following chapter is to provide 
a context in which to understand the conduct of the Dutch armed forces. 


THE COLONIAL ERA 

In the fifteenth century, Portugal and Spain were the first European coun- 
tries to establish overseas empires. Other states including the Republic of 
the Seven United Netherlands soon followed. In the centuries that follo- 


On 17 August 1945, Sukarno proclaims the independent Republic of Indonesia, accompa- 
nied by Mohammad Hatta (on the right of the picture). Source: Frans Mendur, ANR1/1PPHOS. 
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wed, Europe became a dominant force in a world that was becoming incre- 
asingly globalized, partly owing to the raw materials and agricultural pro- 
ducts extracted from the colonies, which subsequently also functioned as 
markets for Europe's industrial products. The start of Dutch colonial rule 
in the Indonesian archipelago is often dated around 1600. This is a some- 
what misleading representation of history. In fact, it took until the end of 
the Aceh War, around 1910, for the entire archipelago to be brought more or 
less under Dutch control.’ During the period of the Republic of the Seven 
United Netherlands, the Dutch East India Company or voc (Verenigde 
Oost-Indische Compagnie, 1602-1799) only exercised territorial authority 
in a limited number of places — in particular West Java and the Moluccas. 
The voc period is sometimes referred to as a period of commercial coloni- 
alism, even though the voc took the first parts of the archipelago by brute 
force and made use of coercion and armed action even in its trade practices. 
During the Napoleonic Wars, the colony was temporarily in British hands. 
With the establishment of the Kingdom of the Netherlands (1813/1815), a 
period of large-scale military and administrative subjugation began, first 
mainly on Java and then in the rest of the archipelago. And in this way, the 
Dutch East Indies gradually took shape as the territorial unit that ultimately 
became the Republic of Indonesia. 

The establishment, expansion and consolidation of Dutch colonial au- 
thority were accompanied by much violence. The number of armed conflicts 
and larger wars that the voc and later the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
waged in the archipelago runs into the many hundreds, and the number of 
victims into the hundreds of thousands.’ The threat and actual use of force 
were indispensable to the construction and consolidation of the colonial 
state, but violence alone could not be the basis for a reasonably stable coloni- 
al state, especially since the number of Europeans was negligible compared 
to the total population. The Dutch therefore preferred to exercise authority 
via the Indonesian elites, a large and heterogeneous group of aristocrats who 
were forced or induced to cooperate during successive stages of colonial ex- 
pansion. Those who refused were confronted with intimidation and, if nec- 
essary, violence. The result was that on the eve of the Japanese occupation in 
1942, there was a colonial state with an extremely small Dutch upper class 
that ruled through a dual administration, a richly varied system in which In- 
donesian administrators drawn from local Indonesian elites worked along- 
side their Dutch counterparts and were given considerable room within the 
margins of the colonial system to represent their own interests as well. 


Over the course of the nineteenth century, ‘the East Indies’ was devel- 
oped further and further into an economic colony. On Java, the Cultiva- 
tion System (Cultuurstelsel, 1830-1870) — which made use of forced labour, 
one of the elements lampooned in the famous novel Max Havelaar by the 
Dutch writer Multatuli — yielded unprecedented profits. The subsequent 
‘liberal’ period led to a boom in the plantation sector on this island and 
also on Sumatra. In some circles in the Netherlands there was growing dis- 
comfort with the one-sided benefits that this colonial success story yielded, 
especially in the light of the glaring inequality in Indonesia itself. Sometime 
around 1900, this led to what was presented as a new approach focused on 
improving the welfare of the population, the ‘Ethical Policy’ programme. 
This did not, however, put an end to the exploitation of the land and its 
people, for the colony remained of crucial importance to the Dutch econ- 
omy. Nonetheless, the advocates of the Ethical Policy argued that more of 
the benefits gained should be invested in modernizing the colony, there- 
by allowing for the ‘elevation’ of the Indonesian population. This policy, 
which in comparison with the previous period could arguably be called en- 
lightened, coincided with a final, decidedly aggressive phase of territorial 
expansion and consolidation in which the Royal Netherlands East Indies 
Army (Koninklijk Nederlands-Indische Leger, KNIL) killed many tens of 
thousands of Indonesians, especially during the Aceh War. It was also pre- 
cisely in these years that a widespread system of indentured labour arose, in- 
cluding on the plantations of Sumatra, exploiting workers who had almost 
no rights at all. 

From a European perspective, colonialism was hardly controversial; in- 
deed, internal wars and conflicts were mainly about who was allowed to ap- 
propriate which part of the world. This led to constant conflict and to the 
continual redistribution of territories, not only in the decades preceding the 
First World War but also thereafter, when Germany was forced to cede its 
colonies. The United States had meanwhile also become a colonial power — 
as had Japan, which led to unrest in Europe and the United States. At this 
point in time, colonialism was not generally considered controversial in the 
Western-dominated global political arena and international law, although 
the Americans were somewhat more critical than the European powers and 
in 1936 had even promised the Philippines independence within a decade. 
Only China and especially the Soviet Union — which was itself a product of 
imperial expansion — spoke out against Western imperialism, but this car- 
ried little weight in the world at the time. Before the Second World War, the 
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Soviet Union offered an ideological alternative that inspired anti-colonial 
movements worldwide, but its geopolitical power was not very significant 
yet. Moreover, the influence of communist parties in European colonial 
states was limited. 

In this context, unlike within the colony itself, the Dutch East Indies in 
1940 was a virtually uncontested entity in the international political and 
legal arena dominated by the West, just like the colonies of other Western 
powers. This partly explains why, in 1945, the Netherlands and initially other 
Western states took as more or less self-evident the ‘restoration’ of colonial 
affairs — or at least Dutch oversight over a possible decolonization process. 
And it also explains why Indonesias independence was not immediately 
recognized internationally in 1945 but only in 1949, after the Netherlands 
had transferred sovereignty — under significant international pressure but 
formally speaking voluntarily — to the United States of Indonesia, which on 
Dutch insistence remained attached to the Kingdom of the Netherlands in 
a Union. 


INDONESIAN NATIONALISM AND COLONIAL 
REPRESSION 

From the outset, colonialism was governed by economic and geopolitical 
motives, or more specifically the self-interest of the European states concer- 
ned. The subjugation of and control over the population of the conquered 
territories implied an inherent threat — and, if necessary, also the use — of 
military force. The same applied to the organization of additional labour 
through the slave trade and slavery, forced crop cultivation, or forms of con- 
tract labour that often bordered on wage slavery. All this was legitimized by 
European assumptions about racial and cultural superiority; and by exten- 
sion, all colonial societies had a racial order, which came in many variants. 
To widely varying degrees, European powers focused on spreading their own 
culture — including language and religion — in their colonies. From the late 
nineteenth century onwards, the motive of economic modernization and 
the related motive of social modernization based on the Western model be- 
came increasingly important, not only as a way to confer legitimization but 
also as an additional mission of the empire. 

The Dutch East Indies — the core of the Dutch ‘empire’ which by then 
only consisted, beyond the Netherlands itself, of Suriname and six small 
Caribbean islands — was no exception to this rule.* On the eve of the 
Japanese occupation, colonial society was more or less divided into three 


socio-legal categories. Totalling around 300,000, the (Indo-)European 
population accounted for less than half a per cent of the total population 
of about 70 million; interestingly, the small number of Japanese residents 
were included in this category. The second category was ‘Foreign East- 
erners, mainly Chinese immigrants and their descendants but also Arabs, 
in all a few per cent of the population. The vast majority, the ‘indigenous 
population, were — apart from the local aristocrats — at the bottom of 
the social ladder in their own country. They were the colonial authority’s 
subjects, virtually deprived of education even under the ‘Ethical Policy’. 
Indeed, in 1930, 97 per cent of the population was illiterate, at least in the 
Latin script, even if many did have a certain knowledge of the Javanese 
or Arabic script. Ethnically speaking, the boundaries between the three 
classes were not watertight. In the interwar period, a limited number of 
families from the Indonesian and Chinese elites were legally ‘put on an 
equal footing’ with the European population, which among other things 
secured them better legal protection and access to a good education. 
However, this did not substantially overturn the racial colonial order, ei- 
ther socially or politically. 

The establishment of colonial authority provoked resistance from the 
outset — both passive resistance and, as demonstrated by the long series of 
skirmishes and wars, often active and militant resistance. Until the twenti- 
eth century, however, this resistance was of a local or regional nature and was 
dependent on pragmatic considerations and the attitude of the local elites. 
This changed with the emergence of a nationalist movement that took on an 
increasingly ideological character and began to encompass the entire archi- 
pelago — mirroring the colonial state’s archipelago-wide ‘pacification poli- 
cy. Important moments in this process include the creation of Budi Utomo 
(1908), the Sarekat Islam (1912), the East Indies Party (1912), the Partai Ko- 
munis Indonesia (1924), the Indonesian Society/Perhimpunan Indonesia 
(1922-1925) and Sukarno’s Partai Nasional Indonesia (1927). At the Kongres 
Pemuda (youth congress) in 1928, the Sumpah Pemuda (Youth Pledge) was 
sworn (‘one country — Indonesia, one people — the Indonesian people, and 
one language — Indonesian’) and the national anthem ‘Indonesia Raya’ was 
sung for the first time. 

These movements and organizations differed significantly from each 
other; some had a pronounced national character, while others were more 
regional. In addition, they disagreed about the importance that should be 
attributed to religion and especially Islam, and they also differed in terms of 
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political affiliation (liberal, socialist, communist). These differences had an 
impact on each organization's willingness to compromise with the colonial 
authority and its preference for either gradualism or armed struggle. What 
united all these movements, however, was their strong criticism of the colo- 
nial system. 

Indonesian nationalism was never fully understood on the Dutch side 
and was in any case dismissed, barring a few exceptions. This observation 
requires some clarification and nuance. First of all, a distinction must be 
made between the Netherlands and the Dutch East Indies, and between 
politics and society. In the Netherlands, there were different views across 
the political spectrum on colonial policy, but only some left-wing intel- 
lectual circles, revolutionary socialists, and the small communist party 
categorically rejected colonialism, the latter under the slogan ‘Indonesia 
separate from Holland now!. Within the Social Democratic Workers’ 
Party (Sociaal-Democratische Arbeiderspartij, SDAP), the predominant 
position was that the exploitation should stop but that an independent 
Indonesia was something for the distant future. The other parties were sig- 
nificantly more cautious. Three arguments against the ‘surrender’ of the 
colony were invariably put forward. First, there was the economic impor- 
tance of the colony, expressed in the greatly exaggerated metaphor that 
the Dutch East Indies was the ‘cork’ on which the Dutch economy float- 
ed. Then there was the geopolitical argument that without the East Indies 
(the small Caribbean colonies hardly counted in this line of reasoning), 
the Netherlands would become internationally insignificant or would be 
relegated ‘to a country of the rank of Denmark; in a post-war figure of 
speech. Finally, there was also the more paternalistic argument that drew 
on the Ethical Policy, which posited that there was still so much important 
work the Netherlands could do for the colony and its people, which also 
had to be protected against its own elites. In 1945, this reasoning came to 
be coupled with the belief that the Netherlands first had to complete this 
development task — which had been brutally interrupted by the Japanese 
occupation — before the East Indies could stand on its own two feet. The 
parliamentary debates before the war — and initially also after the war — 
encapsulated the following mindset: that the Netherlands could not do 
without the East Indies, and the East Indies certainly could not do without 
the Netherlands. 

That was politics — dominated by outspoken colonial views which were 


also fully shared by Queen Wilhelmina, as evidenced by her support for the 


cult surrounding Governor General Johannes van Heutsz, the ‘pacificator’ 
of Aceh. The monarch’s feelings were also reflected in the obvious reluctance 
with which she discussed post-war decolonization with the war cabinet in 
London. Whether and in what way colonialism — and in particular the far 
East Indies — was a topic in Dutch society is more difficult to determine. 
What is clear is that in institutions such as churches, schools, the press, pop- 
ular culture and even the arts, colonialism was usually presented as self-evi- 
dent. Since these institutions were closely tied to the political parties, given 
the social and religious stratification (‘pillarization’) of Dutch society, there 
was little room — and probably little enthusiasm — in the various constitu- 
encies for dissenting views. This docility played a major role in the post-war 
decolonization policy. 

In the Dutch East Indies itself, the population group classified as ‘Euro- 
pean’ was more closely linked with the colonial administration. On the eve 
of the Japanese occupation, roughly one-third of this group consisted of so- 
called totoks, the term used for Dutch people and other white Westerners. 
The Europeans, and in particular the totoks, were dominant in the higher 
positions in business and in the colonial administration. The majority of 
this legal population group, however, was made up of people of mixed Eu- 
ropean-Asian descent, also referred to as Indo-Europeans or Indos, a term 
that had a negative connotation at the time. Most of their families had lived 
in the colony for generations, and some had a family tree that went back 
to the seventeenth century. While the totoks often belonged to the higher 
classes, the Indo-European population was more stratified in socio-econom- 
ic and cultural terms. Their position — between the totoks on the one hand 
and the Chinese middle class, the indigenous aristocracy, and the emerging 
Indonesian middle class on the other — was fragile. This was equally true 
of some ethnic groups that had acquired a more or less privileged position 
within the colonial administration and army, in particular Christians from 
the Moluccas, Minahasa and Timor — groups that were collectively referred 
to as the ‘Ambonese’ 

Unsurprisingly, the identification of all these groups with the colonial 
system led them almost collectively to adopt outspoken reactionary po- 
sitions on Indonesian nationalism, colonial reforms and certainly also 
independence. In the 1930s, for example, the radical right-wing Patriotic 
Club was popular among the European population (even among Indos), 
as was the East Indian branch of the fascist National Socialist Movement 
(Nationaal-Socialistische Beweging, NSB), which incidentally placed 
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less emphasis on ‘racial purity’ than the party in the Netherlands did. It 
is perhaps surprising that it was precisely in totok circles — where Indone- 
sians were not represented — that a small group of social democratically 
oriented civil servants was involved in advocating the re-evaluation and 
eventual dismantling of the colonial system over time, albeit under Dutch 
leadership. Some key players in the post-war years emerged from this so- 
called Stuwgroep, including Hubertus van Mook, Johann Logemann, and 
Jan Jonkman. Van Mook later became lieutenant governor-general of the 
Dutch East Indies, while Logemann and Jonkman successively became 
Minister of Overseas Territories for the Dutch Labour Party (Partij van 
de Arbeid, PvdA). 

These voices did not, however, result in real reform of the colonial admin- 
istration in the pre-war period. Under the Dutch Ethical Policy, the People’s 
Council — a kind of consultative parliament — was established in 1918, with 
one part of the membership elected by the European population and the 
other part made up of ‘natives, Chinese and Arabs who had been designated 
by the Governor-General. The People’s Council did not advocate any rad- 
ical changes. In any case, real power lay not with this council but with the 
Governor-General, even if he was formally required for certain topics to 
submit bills to the People’s Council for consultation. The successive holders 
of this position followed what were clearly different policies: while Alex- 
ander Idenburg (1909-1916), Johan Paul van Limburg Stirum (1916-1921) 
and Dirk Fock (1921-1926) were considered somewhat reformist, Andries 
de Graeff (1926-1931) was a transitional figure and Bonifacius de Jonge 
(1931-1936) and A.W.L. Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer (1936-1942) 
were decidedly conservative. The Dutch government’s policy also became 
increasingly conservative, certainly under Prime Minister Hendrik Colijn 
(1925-1926 and 1933-1939), who had himself been involved in various bloody 
military campaigns as a KNIL officer. Initially, Indonesian nationalism was 
more or less tolerated by the Dutch, but from the late 1920s onwards mer- 
ciless repression was the watchword, especially following some commu- 
nist-inspired uprisings on Java (in 1926) and Sumatra (in 1927). From that 
moment on, nationalism and communism were often mentioned in one and 
the same breath within colonial circles, which demonstrated a fundamental 
ignorance with regard to what was going on and how Indonesian national- 
ism was developing. 

The architect Sukarno, who had graduated from the Technical College 


of Bandung, developed into the most prominent nationalist in the pre-war 


years. He was continuously coming into conflict with the colonial admin- 
istration, which had him imprisoned twice and then exiled: once briefly in 
Bandung (1930-1931), and the second time for longer, when he was exiled to 
Flores and then Bengkulu (1934-1942). Thousands of others were also ex- 
iled, including Mohammad Hatta and Sutan Sjahrir (who later became the 
first prime minister of Indonesia), who had both studied in the Netherlands. 
They were political prisoners from 1934 to 1942, partly in the Upper Digul 
camp deep in the inhospitable eastern region of New Guinea (Papua). The 
colonial response to Indonesian nationalism essentially came down to the 
development of an authoritarian state in which the colonial army and the 
police played a crucial role. 

The repression of the 1930s set the tone in many ways for what was to take 
place in the next decade. This hard line was successful in that the leaders 
of the nationalist movement were isolated and the colonial authority felt 
less threatened. But this apparent calm led to complacency and to a serious 
underestimation of the power of nationalism. Governor-General De Jonge 
publicly declared in 1935 that, ‘now that we have worked here in the East 
Indies for three hundred years, it will be another three hundred years be- 
fore the East Indies might be ripe for a form of independence’ Also after 
1945, the direct and painful experience of Dutch repression, together with 
the knowledge that the colonial mentality would not disappear overnight, 
fuelled the Indonesians’ distrust of the sincerity of the Dutch decoloniza- 
tion policy — that is, if Indonesians even accepted the idea that the old colo- 
nizer still had a role to play. 


THE JAPANESE PERIOD 

Colonialism is not the exclusive prerogative of European countries, nei- 
ther is the euphemistic framing of colonialism. The United States also 
went down this path, as did Japan. The Japanese colonial expansion began 
with the occupation of a series of islands in the Pacific Ocean, then Taiwan 
(1895), Korea (1910), Manchuria (1931) and parts of China (1937). After its 
attack on the American war fleet at Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941, Ja- 
pan went on to take most of the European colonies in East, Southeast and 
South Asia. From the 1930s, Japan had framed its policy of expansion as 
‘the liberation of Asia. The invasion of the Dutch East Indies began around 
the end of 1941 and the beginning of 1942, and just over two months lat- 
er, on 9 March, army commander Henk ter Poorten capitulated. He was 
taken prisoner of war, and Governor-General Tjarda was interned. In no 
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time at all, the Dutch colonial system had been defeated and humiliated 
for all to see. The archipelago now belonged to the Japanese empire, which 
championed ‘Asia for Asians’ but which essentially began a new colonial 
occupation, 

In retrospect, the Japanese victory in Indonesia sealed the fate of the 
Dutch East Indies. However, this was far from evident to the Dutch in 1942 
or even in 1945. The Second World War and in particular the Japanese occu- 
pation were decisive for the way in which Indonesia gained independence. 
First of all, this world war ushered in a process of decolonization worldwide, 
one in which developments in a series of empires and the American attitude 
in the subsequent new war (now a Cold War) reinforced each other. Fur- 
thermore, the Japanese occupation generated considerable political, intel- 
lectual, psychological and military momentum for Indonesian nationalism, 
whereas the Dutch colonial administrative machinery had been removed. 
Finally, the fact that key Dutch players were isolated during the war rein- 
forced their already deep-seated underestimation of that nationalism. These 
last two factors require a brief explanation. 

The Japanese occupation of Indonesia was colonial in nature, geared 
towards ruthless exploitation. This worsened as the Allied advance pro- 
gressively weakened Japan’s position. This led to severe impoverishment 
and famine as well as the recruitment of several million forced labourers 
— known as romusha — to work in Indonesia or elsewhere in Japan’s Asian 
empire. The demographic toll of the three years of Japanese occupation 
was enormous, with an estimated three million deaths on Java alone and 
perhaps four million in the entire archipelago out of a total population of 
about 70 million Indonesians.‘ The deep crisis in large parts of the archi- 
pelago led to acute social tensions that in the aftermath of the Japanese 
occupation gave rise to violence against local indigenous administrators 
and Chinese traders, who were accused of having benefited from the eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Japan’s colonial exploitation of the Indonesian population went hand 
in hand with a steadily increasing political and military mobilization. Im- 
mediately after the Dutch capitulation, Japan released all political exiles. A 
number of them, including Sukarno and Hatta, were subsequently heavi- 
ly involved in the Japanese-led mobilization of the Indonesian population. 
These nationalist leaders later insisted that they had to seize this opportuni- 
ty — which the Netherlands had never given them — in order to eventually 
achieve independence via a roundabout route. Other nationalists such as 


Sjahrir opted for non-cooperation. But in the first years of the Japanese oc- 
cupation, even Sukarno and his men were given little room to follow their 
own political course. It was only in the last months of the occupation that 
Japan reluctantly started to cooperate with preparations for independence. 
This was certainly opportunistic of the Japanese, but it was further than the 
Netherlands had ever been willing to go. 

As the military situation deteriorated, the Japanese occupiers started to 
invest more in the — partly forced — recruitment of Indonesians to local 
combat groups under Japanese command. These militias were meant to con- 
tribute to the fight against the Allies, but this never happened, since Japan 
capitulated on 15 August 1945, before there was an Allied invasion of Java 
and Sumatra. But in the meantime, Japan had trained and enlisted hundreds 
of thousands of Indonesians in various auxiliary corps. These groups did go 
on to make an important contribution to the fight against two Allied pow- 
ers, first the British and then the Dutch, but not in defence of the Japanese 
empire, but of Indonesian independence. The Japanese contribution to this 
military struggle lay mainly in the recruitment and the training prior to 15 
August 1945 and, thereafter, in the large number of weapons that the Japa- 
nese handed over to the Indonesians, voluntarily or otherwise. In addition, a 
small number of Japanese soldiers joined the Indonesian struggle.” 

And now a few words on the isolated position of the Dutch. From May 
1940, the Dutch war cabinet had been based in London. Until the Japanese 
invasion, this war cabinet had had to leave the administration of the colony 
to the Dutch East Indies government until the latter was forced to move 
to Australia as a result of the Japanese occupation. With more reluctance 
than commitment, and under strong pressure from the Americans and 
to a lesser extent the British, who understood that the legitimacy of the 
Allied war efforts depended partly on the promise of decolonization, the 
Dutch war cabinet set out to write a declaration in the spirit of the Atlan- 
tic Charter of 14 August 1941. This led to the much-quoted ‘7 December 
speech’ (1942) in which Queen Wilhelmina promised post-war reforms in 
relatively vague terms. This declaration was preceded by intense internal 
discussions that reflected a blatant colonial mentality. A plea by the only 
Indonesian member of the war cabinet, Ario Sujono, for the Netherlands 
to offer the promise of full independence, was never given a chance. The 
result was a declaration that was ‘too little, too late’ in the eyes of the In- 
donesian nationalists but was cited in Dutch circles long after the war as 
proof that the government had indeed understood the signs of the times 
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and was sincerely striving for a new arrangement for the archipelago. Giv- 
en all that had gone before, this is questionable. Either way, the Dutch held 
on to the quintessentially colonial view that they should be in charge of the 
process of decolonization. 

The Dutch cabinet’s isolation in London and the lack of reliable infor- 
mation about developments in Indonesia perpetuated the Dutch underes- 
timation of the nationalist movement. It also reinforced their fierce resent- 
ment against nationalists like Sukarno, who were portrayed as puppets of 
the Japanese regime with no meaningful support from their own popula- 
tion. This resentment and this misconception were shared by most of the 
Dutch who were released from the internment camps after the Japanese 
capitulation, as well as by the few pre-war colonial administrators who had 
fled to Australia. It is in this context that we should view Van Mook’s in- 
itial assessment that nationalism and the proklamasi did not amount to 
much. A few days before the declaration of independence, he wrote that 
he returned to the archipelago ‘to find millions of Indonesians who are 
[...] entirely on our side’. A week later, he noted ‘the last cries of despair of 
Sukarno, who knows he has lost’; a month later, in early October 1945, he 
promised to have him caught ‘in a cage.’ Two weeks after this, however, 
Van Mook had changed his mind, this time advocating direct discussions 
with Sukarno and his group and foreseeing Indonesian autonomy, albeit 
within the Dutch kingdom and not for another 25 years. But his kindred 
spirit in the ‘Stuwgroep;, Logemann, who was now Minister of Overseas 
Territories, declared in parliament that any discussion with Sukarno and 
his group would be ‘as unworthy as it would be fruitless, adding that 
everything was aimed at ‘making the East Indies understand that it is a 
blessing to be a part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. His words were 
met with overwhelming applause.’ 

Playing a role in all this were not only political beliefs, colonial sentiments 
(ethical or not) or missionary ambitions, which was an important factor for 
the Christian parties in the Netherlands, but also — and especially — hard 
economic and geopolitical interests. The majority of the Dutch East Indian 
and Dutch business community wanted nothing more than to have their 
privileged pre-war economic positions restored. And those in government 
circles felt very strongly that the colonial connection was crucial for the 
post-war reconstruction of the Netherlands and for retaining a somewhat 
prominent place in world politics. 


The signing of the ceasefire agreement on 14 October 1946 at the British Consulate General 
in Jakarta. From left to right: Wim Schermerhorn (chairman of the General Commis- 


sion), the British intermediary Lord Killearn, and Prime Minister Sutan Sjahrir. 


Source: Netherlands Indies Government Information Service, Nationaal Archief/Anefo. 


THE INDONESIAN REVOLUTION 

On 17 August 1945, Sukarno and Mohammad Hatta proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Indonesia in a short but ground-breaking declaration. This mo- 
ment was preceded by hectic and emotional deliberations. Almost a year 
earlier, in September 1944, the Japanese authorities had declared for the first 
time that they wanted to cooperate in a controlled transfer of power — al- 
beit in still vague and therefore disappointing terms for Sukarno and his 
circle. As Japan’s position deteriorated, the Japanese leaders decided to give 
the nationalists more leeway, and the first concrete steps were taken towards 
an independent state. This preparation for independence ended abruptly 
with the sudden Japanese capitulation on 15 August, nine and six days after 
American atomic bombs had fallen on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, respecti- 
vely. The capitulation came as a surprise even for the Japanese commanders 
in Jakarta, and it meant that they were obliged to maintain the status quo, 
protect the internees and cooperate in the process of demobilizing and repa- 
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triating their own armed forces. Cooperating in the establishment of a new 
republic was explicitly not covered by this mandate. 

What followed was a frenzy in which various Japanese military leaders 
played different roles and radical nationalist youths (pemuda) kidnapped 
Sukarno and forced him to proclaim independence immediately, instead of 
waiting for the Japanese to present it to them. This culminated in a sleepless 
night in which the brief text of the proklamasi was written (in Indonesian, 
naturally) at the home of the Japanese rear admiral Tadashi Maeda in Ja- 
karta: “We, the people of Indonesia, hereby declare Indonesia independent. 
Matters relating to the transfer of power and other issues will be settled in 
an orderly manner and as soon as possible.” The next morning, on 17 Au- 
gust, Sukarno read this text out to a small audience and, along with Hatta, 
signed it ‘on behalf of the Indonesian people’ as the first president and vice 
president of the Republic. The date of the signing still followed the Japanese 
calendar. 

And so it was that on 17 August, the formative years of the Republic of In- 
donesia were brought to an end. This is now recognized by the Netherlands, 
but at the time this was not the case. The message of the proclamation was 
brushed aside by the Dutch, and it would only sink in much later. On Java, 
the message spread rapidly, but it took weeks before the news was known 
everywhere in Indonesia. 

The Republic now had to build a state and expand from its core (Java 
and to a much lesser degree Sumatra). A parliament was formed, a consti- 
tution was adopted and public services had to be maintained and strength- 
ened. This state formation took years and was made significantly more 
difficult by the fight against the Netherlands and by internal conflicts. In 
the eyes of the Republicans, the fight against the Netherlands was a rebel- 
lion against the former colonizer’s attempt to ‘reoccupy’ the country — a 
term that was initially also used by the Dutch army command. Seen in 
this way, the Dutch-Indonesian war was ‘merely’ a part of the Indonesian 
Revolution. This book is mainly about that war of independence, but it is 
necessary to say a little more about that revolution and more specifically 
about the most important internal contradictions during the Indonesian 
Revolution. 

When the Republic of Indonesia was proclaimed, its leaders envisioned a 
religiously neutral, socially progressive unitary state. The foundations of the 
state that was to be established were already laid on 1 June 1945, as an intro- 
duction to the constitution, in the ‘Pancasila — the five pillars. The guiding 


motto was ‘unity in Indonesia. However, there were strong currents within 
the country that rejected these principles or that espoused more radical doc- 
trines. This led to internal political and military conflicts that caused divi- 
sions not only during the war with the Netherlands, but also long thereafter. 

The top priority was the Republic’s claim on the entire territory of the 
Dutch East Indies as a unitary state. This had been the guiding principle 
already before the war in the most important nationalist movements, and 
it went without saying that it would be maintained in 1945. However, there 
were movements scattered throughout the archipelago that sought a degree 
of regional autonomy — ambitions that were not in line with the principle 
of a unitary state. For example, there was resistance in some regions, such 
as Aceh and parts of the Moluccas, to being ruled by the demographical- 
ly dominant island of Java. In Eastern Indonesia, there was a strong desire 
among the elite for regional autonomy, which many felt could easily be com- 
bined with an independent federal Indonesia. Even within Java itself, such 
regionalism existed. In the partly Sundanese West Java, plans were made to 
establish an autonomous state of Pasundan in 1947, the leaders of which 
nonetheless unequivocally stated that they wanted to be part of an indepen- 
dent Indonesia. 

The Dutch attempt to create a federal United States of Indonesia 
(Republik Indonesia Serikat, RIS) instead of a unitary Republic initially 
joined these centrifugal forces. But the paternalistic way in which this pol- 
icy was implemented, and its overly emphatic divide-and-conquer strate- 
gy mainly aimed at isolating the Republic, gave federalism a bad name and 
weakened it politically. While the Netherlands appeared to have achieved 
part of its goals when sovereignty was transferred to the federal United 
States of Indonesia in 1949, this turned out to be an illusion. Within a 
year, Indonesia had been transformed into a unitary state. A few failed 
subversive actions in 1950 — namely the APRA coup led by former KNIL 
captain Raymond Westerling in Bandung” and actions of KNIL soldiers 
in Makassar and on the Moluccas — gave Sukarno the perfect argument 
for transforming Indonesia into a unitary state. In the 1950s, several upris- 
ings were crushed or nipped in the bud by the Republic, and even thereaf- 
ter tensions continued to flare up between the unitary state and regional 
movements. 

The Pancasila does not define Indonesia as a secular state, but neither is 
it described as an Islamic state: the guiding principle of belief in ‘the only 
God’ encompasses two major monotheistic religions (Islam and Christian- 
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ity) and was interpreted in such a way that there was also room for Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism, and later also Confucianism. This liberal approach was 
in direct opposition to the view that an independent Indonesia should be an 
Islamic state, given that some 90 per cent of the population adhered to this 
religion. Between 1945 and 1949 and long thereafter, the Republic fought 
against radical Islamic movements such as Darul Islam. Regional and reli- 
gious resistance overlapped regularly, as in Aceh. 

The other three pillars of the Pancasila — alongside ‘unity in diversity’ and 
‘belief in the one and only God’ — are humanity, democracy and social jus- 
tice. There was no consensus on how these concepts should be implement- 
ed. Social democratic beliefs were strongly present within the nationalist 
movement, including in Sjahrir’s socialist party and the Islamic Masyumi. 
But there was also an important communist movement, part of which was 
organized in the PKI, the communist party, as well as supporters of Amir 
Sjarifuddin and Tan Malaka. During the war years, there were in fact armed 
confrontations between the Republic and the PKI, culminating in the Ma- 
diun uprising in September 1948. This was to have a long and violent sequel 
after 1949, leading to the mass killings of (alleged) communists in 1965 and 
1966. 

The internal tensions within the nationalist movement gave rise to po- 
litical instability. Between 1 September 1945 and 20 December 1950, the 
Republic had ten different cabinets: three cabinets under Sutan Sjahrir (14 
November 1945 — 3 July 1947), two under Amir Sjarifuddin (3 July 1947 
— 29 January 1948) and four under Hatta (29 January 1948 — 6 September 
1950). As the entire political leadership of the Republic was imprisoned after 
Operation Kraai or Agresi Militer Belanda 2," an emergency cabinet also 
formally served under Sjarifuddin Prawiranegara (19 December 1948 — 13 
July 1949). After an initial presidential cabinet, all the others were headed 
by a prime minister, while Sukarno remained president. Cabinet changes 
reflected disagreements between parties, between political leaders and be- 
tween politicians and the military; Sukarno remained the unifying factor. 
None of these cabinets came into being as a result of elections, for the first 
general elections did not take place until 1955. 

In a military sense, too, the Republic of Indonesia was a state under 
construction. During the war, it was essential for the Republic to develop 
its own army, in which the motley mixture of battle groups could be unit- 
ed under the command of General Sudirman. This history is explained 
in more detail in the next chapter. The Republican military command 


did not succeed in establishing a monopoly on violence in those years, 
however. The armed forces waged war against the Netherlands but also 
had to fight against Indonesian groups that were regionally, religiously 
and/or politically driven, and there were also internal conflicts within the 
Republican army itself. In addition, there was constant tension between 
the army and the political leadership of the Republic, as the latter made 
concessions in the negotiation process more often than the army leader- 
ship and radical revolutionary groups felt was acceptable. These tensions 
ran high on several occasions in early 1949, but did not result in a rift or 
a military coup. Instead, the Republic and its army, the Tentara Nasional 
Indonesia (TN1), jointly achieved victory in the Indonesian War of Inde- 
pendence. 


THE BRITISH INTERREGNUM 
During the Second World War, all of Indonesia — with the exception of 
Sumatra — was part of the allied South West Pacific Area (SWPA) under 
the command of the American General Douglas MacArthur. When Japan 
capitulated, the swPa was abolished, and Indonesia came under the Bri- 
tish-led South East Asia Command (sEAc). At that moment, more than 
100,000 Allied soldiers were already present in some eastern islands and 
particularly in New Guinea. Yet it was not until the beginning of Sep- 
tember that the first British SEAC soldiers arrived on Java and Sumatra. 
Their main task was to demobilize and repatriate the Japanese army, to 
implement the orderly evacuation of the Japanese internment and priso- 
ner-of-war camps, and in general to enforce the law.” The British wanted 
to avoid becoming involved in the Indonesian-Dutch conflict, but they in- 
evitably did become entangled. In the Dutch view, the British had sent out 
entirely the wrong signal by recognizing the Republic as an interlocutor 
as early as September 1945. On the Indonesian side, the arrival of British 
troops, often accompanied by Dutch civil servants, was seen as the begin- 
ning of a colonial reoccupation — a view that appeared to be confirmed by 
the violent action of the British against Republican fighter groups, espe- 
cially in the Battle of Surabaya in November 1945. Although the British 
did put pressure on the Netherlands to take its place at the negotiating 
table, in practice they acted in close consultation with the Dutch authori- 
ties and ultimately transferred authority to the Netherlands — and not the 
Republic — in the spring of 1946. 

A complete reoccupation of the archipelago by the Allies was not on the 
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agenda — given their limited aims — and was moreover militarily impos- 
sible, above all due to the lack of troops. The Allied forces limited them- 
selves to the occupation of seven urban enclaves on Java and Sumatra. The 
British commander Lieutenant-General Philip Christison, who became 
convinced that the nationalist movement was stronger than his Dutch in- 
terlocutors believed, tried to get the two sides to talk — with mixed success. 
Meanwhile, the situation in parts of Java and Sumatra was escalating and 
quickly degenerated into large-scale violence, an episode that later became 
known in the Netherlands as bersiap. This affected the safety of the intern- 
ees and the capitulated Japanese troops for whom SEAC was responsible, 
which meant that the British troops unwittingly became party to these 
conflicts. 

On 17 August 1945, the Republic could count on broad support in its 
own country, certainly much more than the Dutch side presumed. Howev- 
er, real state power was available to the Republic to only a limited degree, 
and it certainly did not have a monopoly on violence. The first month after 
the proclamation remained relatively quiet, but after that the violence esca- 
lated, partly fuelled by a power vacuum but also as a reaction to the arrival of 
the British and the Dutch. 

This episode of intense violence is discussed in detail in Part 11. In brief, 
several conflicts were waged simultaneously, many of which involved groups 
lacking any clear-cut command structure. Between September 1945 and 
March 1946, pemuda perpetrated violence — often gruesome — against Euro- 
peans, Indo-Europeans and ‘Ambonese’. Estimates of the number of deaths 
in this period vary widely in the historiography of the Indonesian Revo- 
lution, from 3,000 to as many as 30,000. These figures are subjected to a 
critical analysis elsewhere in this volume.” This Indonesian violence must 
be set against the violence of the KNIL troops and Indonesian hit squads 
loyal to the Dutch — in total in the order of thousands — which resulted 
in an unknown number of victims. Indonesian violence was also directed 
against the Japanese troops, who were unpopular and were now suspected 
of participating in a colonial reoccupation. The number of Japanese casual- 
ties is estimated to have been in the order of 1,000 — higher than the num- 
ber of Japanese who had died during the conquest of the archipelago. The 
violence against the Chinese population, which lasted much longer, most 
likely claimed many more deaths. The violence was also directed against 
the Indonesian nobility and others who were seen as collaborators with the 
Dutch and thereafter the Japanese occupiers. There are no reliable figures on 


this period, referred to in the Indonesian historiography as berdaulat, which 
continued for years. 

The information received by the British army command in Jakarta re- 
garding these waves of violence, while fragmented, was enough for them to 
realize the seriousness of the situation. For the British, this only underlined 
the urgency of getting the Republic and the Netherlands to talk. The British 
interest lay in completing their original tasks and then leaving as soon as 
possible. The idea was to keep military deployment to a minimum — a de- 
ployment that, with a total troop strength of about 60,000 Allied soldiers 
in a country with 70 million inhabitants, was in any case precarious. Never- 
theless, the British were sucked into the war and did not shy away from using 
hard-hitting measures, as in the bloody Battle of Surabaya. 

Politically, the British attitude — that of the newly appointed Labour 
government and of SEAC commander-in-chief Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
as well as Christison (who was on the ground) — and the clever negotiat- 
ing style of Sjahrir forced the Netherlands to backtrack on its initial com- 
plete dismissal of the Republic. Part of this pressure was that for months 
the British refused to allow new Dutch troops in and would not lift this 
ban until the Dutch were willing to start negotiations with the Republic 
of Indonesia, which they finally did in March 1946. It was in this context 
that the Linggarjati Agreement, which is discussed below, was concluded 
in November of that year. Although this treaty did not ultimately lead to 
the peaceful acknowledgement of independence, it did allow the British to 
let the Dutch troops in and hand over authority to the Netherlands before 
withdrawing in haste. 


THE DUTCH RETURN: POLITICS 

It was noted above that the dominant political and military view in the 
Netherlands immediately after the Second World War, which was fully in 
line with the dismissive and repressive attitude towards Indonesian nationa- 
lism in the preceding years, was that the Republic was a Japanese fabrication. 
From this point of view, it was necessary for Dutch colonial authority to be 
restored. This was the conviction not only of the colonial hawks but also of 
the moderates, who regarded the Dutch return as preparation for a process 
of decolonization carried out under the auspices of the Netherlands, after 
which both countries would remain closely linked. The Dutch derived the 
right to control this decolonization process from its centuries-long presence 
in Indonesia. We have to keep in mind that Indonesia was by far the largest 
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of the two countries both in geographical terms (see Map 1) and in demo- 
graphic terms." 

We can conclude in retrospect that this was a serious underestimation of 
the strength of both the nationalist movement and the profound changes 
that had taken place in international relations. This is not to say that Dutch 
policy was completely rigid. In fact, initially there was a steep learning curve 
on the Dutch side, as evidenced by the decision to start negotiations with 
the Republic. However, these new insights met with resistance in the Neth- 
erlands, and standpoints subsequently hardened again, with the result that 
even the more moderate protagonists became proponents of a large-scale 
military deployment. The learning curve was cut prematurely, and succes- 
sive Dutch governments — trapped in their outdated colonial vision — ended 
up being overtaken by the facts and also coming under heavy international 
pressure. 

A considerable number of studies have been published on this phase in 
Dutch policy towards Indonesia and the negotiations that eventually led to 
the transfer of sovereignty. The focus of this book lies elsewhere, which is 
why a summary of the Dutch way of thinking and Dutch policy will suffice 
here. In this brief overview the most important players, their views of the 
opponent, their objectives and the treaties, as well as the relationship be- 
tween the political and military measures taken will be highlighted. 

For a long time, the Dutch historiography on the Indonesian War of In- 
dependence revolved around the political and diplomatic conflict and, by 
extension, the relationship between the political and military leadership 
on the Dutch side. There have been two opposing camps in recent decades. 
On the one hand, there was the view that the Netherlands was driven by an 
incorrigible colonial mentality throughout the period in question, which 
puts the blame squarely on the Netherlands. On the other hand, there was a 
revisionist minority view that emphasized the Netherlands’ sincere efforts 
to bring about a rapid decolonization, efforts that failed partly due to op- 
position from — or the irreconcilable and untrustworthy position of — the 
Republic and other parties. In other words, ‘If two are fighting, two are to 
blame} as a Dutch proverb goes. Which of these two camps is correct is 
less relevant for this research programme’s main question concerning the 
nature and consequences of Dutch military action. What we can say with 
certainty is that the Netherlands eventually opted for tough military in- 
tervention and that the military command insisted on the need for such a 
firm line. 


Before the Second World War, the Indies government in Batavia operated 
relatively autonomously from the government in The Hague, operating un- 
der a governor-general who was able to rule in a relatively autocratic manner 
with full support from The Hague. The last pre-war governor-general (or 
‘Gc’), A.W.L. Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer, did not want to return 
to his post after the war due to his difference of opinion with the new post- 
war Dutch government on the policy to be pursued in the Dutch East Indies. 
He was succeeded by a Lieutenant Governor-General, Hubertus van Mook, 
who held this position until November 1948. Before the Second World War, 
Van Mook had been a senior civil servant in the Dutch East Indies. Shortly 
before the capitulation he had left for Australia, where he began preparing a 
plan for the Dutch return to the archipelago. He later continued this work 
as Minister of the Colonies in the Dutch war cabinet in London. In April 
1944, the Dutch government established the Netherlands Indies Civil Ad- 
ministration (NICA) as a forerunner of the government to be restored in the 
East Indies. In early October 1945, Van Mook was able to return to Jakarta 
under the protection of the British troops, the militarized NICA and the first 
units of the KNIL. Once there, he quickly set up an administrative body that 
was largely staffed by members of the old civil service corps. ‘Jakarta had to 
go back to being ‘Batavia. 

In Jakarta, Van Mook did have to deal with divergent views on the Dutch 
side, but not with a parliament to which he had to answer. He was, however, 
accountable to the Dutch government; and this is where ‘the Netherlands’ 
becomes a complex concept, because there were differences in opinion 
among Dutch politicians and also between the successive cabinets. In his 
three years as Lieutenant Governor-General, Van Mook had to deal wich the 
transitional Schermerhorn-Drees cabinet (June 1945-July 1946), the Beel 
cabinet (Kvp-PvdA, July 1946-August 1948) and until his departure at the 
end of October 1948 the Drees-Van Schaik cabinet comprising the Catho- 
lic People’s Party (Katholieke Volkspartij, xvr), the Labour Party (PvdA), 
the People’s Party for Freedom and Democracy (Volkspartij voor Vrijheid 
en Democratie, vvp) and the Christian Historical Union (Christen-Histo- 
rische Unie, CHU), which governed from August 1948 to March 1951. Van 
Mook frequently acted without waiting for instructions from the Dutch 
government, such as when he decided to reach out to President Sukarno. 
Nonetheless, in July 1947, he too wanted to take responsibility for the first 
so-called ‘police action’ and over time he began to condemn the Republican 
government more firmly. Moreover, he has gone down in history as the ar- 
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chitect of the aborted plans for a federal Indonesia, a construction that the 
Republic reluctantly accepted for reasons of expediency but actually regard- 
ed as an example of colonial divide-and-rule politics. 

The KvP and the PvdA dominated the government in The Hague dur- 
ing this period. Under their party leader Carl Romme, the Catholics quite 
consistently advocated a hard line on Indonesia. When Lieutenant Gover- 
nor-General Van Mook was replaced by Kvr leader Louis Beel in the new 
position of ‘High Representative of the Crown’ in late 1948, this hard line 
prevailed. From the outset, the PvdA was more cautious and also more hes- 
itant than the Kvp. Within the party, there was resistance to the restoration 
of the colonial order and to the use of military force. Nevertheless, PvdA 
party leader Willem Drees time and again supported and implemented a 
policy that can only be regarded as colonial. As for the other Dutch political 
parties, they were as a rule even more radical in their opposition to relin- 
quishing control over the colony or at least over the decolonization process, 
with the notable exception again being the Community Party of the Neth- 
erlands (CPN). 

“The Indonesian question’, as it came to be called, was a hotly debated 
topic in this period. The decolonization policy and the war in particular 
were not completely uncontroversial within Dutch society, but there was 
no broad-based opposition to the approach taken by the government. Insti- 
tutions such as churches, trade unions, the press and universities generally 
kept quiet. In the immediate post-war decades, Dutch society was strictly 
divided into political-denominational pillars, where obedience was para- 
mount. There were exceptions, of course, such as among former members 
of the resistance and among the radical left. But opinion polls consistently 
indicated that there was support for the government’s tough policies. There 
was no opposition to the hasty constitutional amendment of 1946 that 
made it possible to send conscripts to Indonesia. The number of conscien- 
tious objectors ran into the thousands, but only a few per cent explicitly gave 
political motives as their objection. This is not surprising, given the severe 
punishments imposed on those who did. There were a few protests and peti- 
tions in the Netherlands against the policy of decolonization, but these were 
always reactionary in nature and meant to prevent the Dutch government 
from making concessions to the Republic or calling on the government to 
undo such concessions. 

Sukarno, Hatta, the Republic and in fact the entire nationalist move- 
ment were at first categorically rejected by most Dutch people involved. 


Van Mook was the first player to understand that this had to change. De- 
spite the criticism Van Mook received, the Dutch government was not long 
thereafter forced under heavy British pressure to sit down and talk with the 
Republic, thereby de facto recognizing the new nation, although Sukarno in 
particular remained controversial and even hated by the Dutch. Preference 
was given to those such as Sjahrir who had not cooperated with Japan and 
who were seen as less anti-Dutch. But it soon became clear that the choice 
was not for the Netherlands to make. 

As mentioned above, the Dutch initially seemed to be on a relatively 
steep learning curve in terms of their objectives for the colony. The aim was 
first to achieve victory over the Japanese occupier and then the restoration 
of Dutch authority. While before 1940 the idea was that independence 
would only come after a period of three centuries, during and immediate- 
ly after the Second World War this became a matter of decades, and soon 
thereafter the time horizon was substantially reduced to a matter of years. 
On 15 November 1946, the Netherlands signed the Linggarjati Agreement, 
thereby de facto recognizing the Republic and agreeing to the swift reali- 
zation of independence. The learning curve thus continued. However, the 
Netherlands demanded that Indonesia become a federal state that remained 
closely linked to the Netherlands in a Union under the Crown. In the end, 
‘Linggarjati’ was signed by both parties but was never implemented because 
a majority of Dutch politicians felt that too much had been conceded to 
the Republic, while on the Indonesian side, especially among the army com- 
mand, there was considerable criticism of the concessions made by the Re- 
publican government. 

The Netherlands continued to pursue the concept of a federal Indonesia 
and a Union — which would effectively come under Dutch leadership — at 
the Malino Conference (15-25 July 1946) and in the Renville Agreement (17 
January 1948), the Rum-Van Roijen Agreement (7 May 1949) and during 
the Round Table Conference (RTC) that preceded the formal transfer of 
sovereignty (27 December 1949). Moreover, the Netherlands initially suc- 
ceeded in keeping New Guinea (Papua) out of the sovereignty transfer. Less 
than a year after formally obtaining independence, however, Indonesia dis- 
mantled the federation and became a unitary state. The Union never ac- 
quired any real significance and was unilaterally denounced by Indonesia 
in 1956. In 1962-63, the Netherlands was forced — via the United States — to 
hand over New Guinea to Indonesia following a conflict lasting many years 
that severely damaged Indonesian-Dutch relations. 
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Since then, the question has often been raised — to begin with by Queen 
Juliana during the transfer of sovereignty — why the road to independence 
was so long and so violent. This question is all the more pressing because 
there had been the prospect of a negotiated peace in 1946. The answer lies 
partly in the fact that until the bitter end, the parties involved had deeply 
differing views on the ultimate aim of the negotiations and the question of 
who should be in charge. The Netherlands claimed the right to call the shots 
and was not willing to concede much more than a federal Indonesia and a 
Union in which the Republic would be reduced to nothing more than a 
federated state. Moreover, in this view, Indonesia would not be responsible 


for matters such as foreign policy and defence. The Republic argued that 
the Netherlands was an intruder and that the proposals from The Hague 
reflected the Dutch colonial mentality. The successive compromises that the 
Republican government was forced to make under the threat of Dutch vio- 
lence and international pressure — a learning curve in itself — were regarded 
as necessary but undesirable, and were therefore seen as temporary conces- 
sions required to defend independence, concessions that would eventually 
be reversed. 

The clash between these incompatible premises was eventually settled 
by force. The military commanders on both sides were moreover in fa- 
vour of taking a hard line, sometimes more so than their political leaders. 
Having said that, even Sukarno remarked out loud on the day after the 
transfer of sovereignty that independence would not have been achieved 
without the armed struggle. There is every reason to believe this was the 
case. 

The following chapter focuses on the Dutch armed forces in the Dutch 
East Indies and Indonesia. There is a degree of continuity in terms of lead- 
ership and mentality that can be seen in the pre-war and post-war KNIL, 
the colonial army that had a strong influence on the way in which the entire 
Dutch armed forces in Indonesia thought and operated. Significantly, Army 
Commander Simon Spoor, supported by the rest of the army command, in- 
sisted that a military victory was possible and that victory was a prerequisite 
for negotiating successfully with the Republic. This revealed an underesti- 
mation of the military capacity of the opponent, which was paralleled by the 
Dutch underestimation of the support for Indonesian nationalism among 
the population. 

The entire period from August 1945 to December 1949 can be regard- 
ed — at least in the case of Java — as one continuous period of war, with 
two short periods of what could be labelled conventional warfare and a very 
large number of smaller military confrontations. The objective of bringing 
‘order and peace’ to the archipelago as a new pax Neerlandica resulted in sig- 
nificant violence. The Dutch armed forces carried out two major offensives: 
‘Operation Product’ (mid-1947) and ‘Operation Kraai’ (late 1948) — euphe- 
mistically referred to for diplomatic reasons as domestic ‘police actions. As 
will be discussed in the next chapter, in each case the operation appeared 
to be a military success but turned into a diplomatic fiasco and a military 
impasse — the bankruptcy of Spoor’s ‘spearhead strategy. The TNI increas- 
ingly focused on guerrilla warfare, and the Dutch armed forces appeared to 
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have neither the experience nor the means to find an effective response to 
this. The result was that the Dutch army could not win the battle and the 
Indonesian forces managed to sustain the war of attrition. The population 
suffered the greatest losses. 


POLITICAL AND MILITARY MILESTONES 

During the war, periods of negotiations and relative calm were interspersed 
with episodes of fierce fighting, which exhibited major local and regional 
differences. The important events in Dutch-Indonesian relations and their 
aftermath are listed chronologically: 


e 15 August 1945: the capitulation of Japan 

e 17 August 1945: the proklamasi of the Republik Indonesia 

e 29 September 1945: the arrival of the first British troops 

e September 1945 - March 1946: bersiap 

e 2 October 1945: the arrival of Van Mook in Jakarta 

e 27 October - 20 November 1945: the Battle of Surabaya (Heroes’ Day in 
Indonesia, 10 November) 

e 4 January 1946: the relocation of the Republican seat of government 
from Jakarta to Yogyakarta 

e 7 February 1946: the Netherlands declares its intention to strive for a 
commonwealth with Indonesia 

e End of February 1946: the arrival of the first troops from the Netherlands 

e 14-24 April 1946: the Hoge Veluwe Conference 

e 15-25 July 1946: the Malino Conference 

e 14 October 1946: the signing of a truce 

e 15 November 1946: the signing of the Linggarjati Agreement 

e End of November 1946: the departure of the last British troops 

e 7 December 1946: the Den Pasar conference and the establishment of the 
State of East Indonesia 

e 11 December 1946 - 22 February 1947: extrajudicial executions by Special 
Forces (Depot Speciale Troepen, DsT) under Captain Westerling in Su- 
lawesi 

e 25 March 1947: the failure of the Linggarjati Agreement after unilateral 
Dutch adjustments 

e 21 July - 5 August 1947: Operation Product / Agresi Militer Belanda 1 

e 9 December 1947: the Dutch ‘cleansing operation’ in Rawagede 

e 17 January 1948: the signing of the Renville Agreement 


e 18-30 September 1948: the Madiun uprising 

e 19 December 1948 - 5 January 1949: Operation Kraai / Agresi Militer Be- 
landa 2 

e 1 March 1949: Indonesian assault on Yogyakarta 

e 7 May 1949: the signing of the Rum-Van Roijen Agreement 

e 7 August 1949: Darul Islam proclaims the Islamic State of Indonesia 
(completely crushed in 1962) 

e roand 14 August 1949: truce in Java and Sumatra respectively 

e 23 August - 2 November 1949: the Round Table Conference (RTC) in 
The Hague 

e 27 December 1949: the transfer of sovereignty to the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia (usr) 

e 26 July 1950: the dissolution of the KNIL 

e 17 August 1950: the establishment of the unitary state of Republik Indo- 
nesia; the dissolution of the usI 

e Mid-1951: the return of the last Dutch KL and KNIL troops to the 
Netherlands 

e August 1954 - 21 February 1956: Indonesia dissolves the Dutch-Indone- 

sian Union 

1962-1963: the transfer of New Guinea via the United Nations to Indo- 


nesia 


What is evident from this chronology is both the constant intertwining 
of diplomatic and military battles and the succession of implemented or 
only partially implemented treaties. From the Hoge Veluwe conference via 
Linggarjati, Renville and Rum-Van Roijen to the Round Table Conference 
(RTC), the Dutch government gave the dual message that it was willing to 
take leave of its colony but, as noted above, only along the path mapped out 
by the Netherlands, which would also allow the interests of Dutch business 
to be firmly secured. It should have been obvious to the Dutch that the Re- 
public could not possibly have accepted such a proposal. 

In summary, the acknowledgement by the Dutch that Indonesia would 
soon become an independent state had already been included in the gov- 
ernment declaration of 7 February 1946 and was subsequently confirmed 
at the (failed) Hoge Veluwe Conference (April 1946) and — in particular 
— the Linggarjati Agreement signed on 15 November 1946, in which the Re- 
public was de facto recognized. However, the Netherlands sought to limit 
the dominant role of the Republic by two means, namely by pressing for a 
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An enthusiastic crowd welcomes President Sukarno (1950). The slogans on the banners 
read ‘Selamat datang. Merdeka!’ (Welcome. Freedom!), ‘Hapuskan! Negara djadjahan 
pasti rakjat [makmur] (Down with the colony. [Then] the people will prosper), and “Ten- 
tara dan rakjat bersatu-bulat. Kita menjadi kuat’ ([When] army and people are united, 


we are strong). Source: Photographer unknown, ANRI/IPPHOS. 
S 


federal state and by proposing a Union. Both objectives were achieved at the 
RTC, but the structures set up for this purpose did not last long. While the 
Netherlands interpreted sovereignty in a fundamentally limited way, the Re- 
public continued to pursue unconditional self-determination. That the Re- 
publican negotiators at the RTC put their signatures to something less than 
this was a tactical compromise; after the transfer of sovereignty there would 
be more political leeway to take matters into their own hands. The Dutch 
side had always demanded more than could actually be asked of the Repub- 
lic and had by no means always honoured their own concessions. Certainly 
the army command — and when push came to shove also the governments in 
The Hague and in Batavia — were willing to enforce this by military means. 
In this context, there are good arguments for considering ‘the failure of the 
generations’ to which Queen Juliana referred in the transfer of sovereignty 
to be primarily a Dutch failure.” 

The RTC was also where the two sides came to an agreement on a financial 
settlement, which painfully illustrates just how much the Dutch side was 
thinking in terms of lost property and their own rights. Moreover, the Neth- 
erlands demanded that Indonesia pay a debt of 6.3 billion Dutch guilders, 
which also included an amount of some 2 billion guilders for the military 
costs incurred from 1945 to 1949. Hence the Indonesians were essentially 
billed for the Dutch attempt to reoccupy their archipelago. The Indonesian 
negotiators successfully refused to pay the latter, while they had already ac- 
cepted the former in principle in 1946. The Netherlands — with Prime Min- 
ister Drees in the lead — felt very short-changed by this and only accepted 
the reduction under heavy American pressure. This Indonesian debt to the 
Netherlands was almost entirely repaid. By contrast, the Dutch government 
has to this day not paid the salaries and pensions of civil servants and sol- 
diers in the service of the Dutch East Indies that went unpaid during the 
Japanese occupation, referring to the formally correct argument — but high- 
ly debatable from a moral and political perspective — that this obligation, if 
it existed at all, had been transferred from the colonial government to the 
Indonesian government.'® 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONTEXT 

The dominant Dutch view thus shifted from a rejection of Indonesian natio- 
nalism and of the Republic to a recognition of the inevitability of a transfer 
of sovereignty in the short term, but under Dutch auspices and only as a 
federal Indonesia that would remain tied to the Netherlands in a Union. 
The Dutch military build-up and the deployment of the armed forces were 
seen — and defended — in that light. After all, the restoration of their own 
position of power was necessary for the envisaged decolonization process, 
which meant that any Indonesian resistance to this Dutch policy stance had 
to be suppressed. 

From the outset, however, the Netherlands was confronted with an inter- 
nationalization of the conflict, which began in the British period. Thereafter 
the United States became a crucial but certainly not the only factor, along- 
side the United Nations where the Soviet Union, China and several former 
colonies also had a voice. 

Time and again, the pattern of bilateral and multilateral pressure fol- 
lowed by Dutch concessions repeated itself. The Dutch government con- 
tinued to try to present the war as an internal matter and to prevent the 
internationalization of the conflict. However, international interference 
could not be kept out of the equation and repeatedly compelled the Nether- 
lands to make concessions. It was British pressure that led to the Linggarjati 
Agreement; American pressure and direct involvement that resulted in the 
Renville Agreement; and condemnations by the United Nations Security 
Council that put a stop to Operations Product and Kraai, allowed the res- 
toration of the Republican government in Yogyakarta, and ultimately led 
to the Rum-Van Roijen Agreement, the ceasefire and the RTC, where the 
UN also had a seat at the table. On several occasions, the Dutch government 
agreed to international mediation, including under the auspices of the UN 
Security Council. Often, however, the outcome was disappointing from a 
Dutch perspective, which in turn gave rise to resentment of foreign inter- 
ference — even though it became increasingly apparent that the war simply 
could not be won militarily.” 

International interference in the Dutch-Indonesian war reflected chang- 
ing geopolitical relations. The Cold War played an important role in this, 
including at the United Nations, for which the ‘Indonesian question’ was a 
litmus test. Even before the Second World War, the Soviet Union had taken 
an anti-colonial stance, and after the end of that war, colonialism and decol- 
onization became a crucial issue in the Cold War. This led the United States 
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to adopt a policy that was supportive of decolonization, provided that the 
new states were not communist. One complication for the Americans in 
the Dutch-Indonesian conflict was that they did not want to alienate the 
Netherlands, given the precarious security situation in Europe. However, 
the suppression — by the Republic — of the communist Madiun uprising in 
September 1948 convinced Washington that the Republic could become a 
reliable partner. This left the Dutch government with little choice, especial- 
ly since Washington threatened the Netherlands with a discontinuation of 
Marshall Aid. 

Furthermore, the Indonesian struggle for independence took place in 
the context of the first phase of a global post-war decolonization process in 
which several countries in Asia and the Middle East became independent, 
in some cases following an armed struggle. The Republic of Indonesia was 
supported by new states such as India, which became independent in 1947. 
At the same time, the British and the French were themselves involved in 
decolonization processes in several places, including Southeast Asia, and 
this meant that they adopted difficult and sometimes inconsistent policies 
with regard to the Dutch-Indonesian conflict. Some Arab countries such as 
Egypt also recognized the Republic of Indonesia de jure even before 27 De- 
cember 1949. Given the geopolitical situation and international law of that 
time, the colonial period only really ended for Indonesia with the formal 
transfer of sovereignty, even though many states granted the Republic de 
facto recognition. 

The former colonies’ struggle to achieve independence was in many cas- 
es an extremely bloody process — just as the end and aftermath of the Sec- 
ond World War had been in Europe. Many of the questions being asked 
about Dutch military conduct in Indonesia can therefore be discussed most 
meaningfully in a comparative perspective, and that has indeed been the 
approach in this book. It is, however, important to note that even from such 
a perspective, the Dutch-Indonesian war was anything but inevitable. Other 
countries demonstrated that this was possible. In the Philippines, for exam- 
ple, the Americans transferred sovereignty in 1946, as they had promised 
in 1936, albeit to a very pro-American elite. Great Britain peacefully trans- 
ferred sovereignty to Burma in 1948. Even the independence of the former 
British colony of India in 1947 was the result of negotiations — the violence 
only came afterwards with the so-called Partition of India and Pakistan. In 
any case, military conflicts in the British colonies mainly took place after 


1949. 


The closest equivalent process in these first post-war years was the drama 
that played out in French Indochina (1946-1954); this explains why there 
was a certain degree of French-Dutch diplomatic solidarity in this period. 
However, the most violent phase of the French decolonization process — in 
and around Vietnam (1950-1954) and in Algeria (1954-1962) — had yet to 
begin at this point. This was also true of the colonial wars that dictatorial 
Portugal waged in Africa and which did not end until 1974. 

In short, the Dutch-Indonesian decolonization process and war took 
place in a historical context that was new to all the parties involved. This 
insight may make the Dutch mindset and conduct at the time — which was 
‘on the wrong side of history’ — more understandable. However, it certainly 
does not alter the fact that they were altogether unacceptable from an Indo- 
nesian perspective, even back then. 
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The main focus of this research programme is the nature of the Dutch mi- 
litary conduct in the Indonesian War of Independence. Much has already 
been published on this theme, at first mostly in the form of commemora- 
tive literature. Following the Excessennota [Memorandum on excesses] in 
1969, a handful of academic books on violent ‘infringements (ontsporingen) 
was published, but only in the last decade have thorough analyses appeared. 
Drawing on this historiography, this chapter opens with a brief analysis of 
the strategy, organization and actions of the Indonesian and British armed 
forces. We then consider the Dutch armed forces in more depth. This is fol- 
lowed by an outline of the course of the war and, finally, a discussion of the 
current state of the historiography. The latter anticipates the interim conclu- 
sions to this first part, in which we relate the choice of sub-projects back to 
our approach to the main research question. 


The Indonesian commander-in-chief, General Sudirman, greeting his men; Yogyakarta, 


28 April 1946. Source: Photographer unknown, ANRI/IPPHOS. 
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THE INDONESIAN ARMED FORCES 

The Republic was a state under construction, not only administratively but 
also militarily; whereas the British and — on paper, at least — the Dutch ar- 
med forces were tightly organized institutions, this could not be said of the 
majority of armed groups on the Indonesian side. On 17 August 1945, the 
day of the proclamation, no national army existed at all. Faced with the ex- 
ternal threat of reoccupation, major internal divisions, and violent conflicts, 
however, the creation of a national army was a top priority for the Repu- 
blican leaders. Sukarno took the first step on 22 August by founding the 
Badan Keamanan Rakyat (BKR, ‘People’s Security Agency’), a federation of 
existing armed groups that, for diplomatic reasons, was not yet described as 
an ‘army. On 5 October, a more centralized army was founded, the Tentara 
Keamanan Rakyat (TKR, ‘People’s Security Army’). In early 1946, the TKR 
was reformed and renamed the Tentara Republik Indonesia (TRI, ‘Army of 
the Republic of Indonesia’); and in June 1947 it was reorganized once more 
as the Tentara Nasional Indonesia (TNI, ‘Indonesian National Armed For- 
ces’). 

As far as personnel were concerned, though, the foundations of what 
would become the TNI were laid much earlier. Holding senior positions in 
that army were mainly servicemen who had been trained by the Japanese 
during the occupation, besides a few dozen Indonesians who had completed 
Dutch officer training before the war. During the Japanese period, Indone- 
sians were recruited as auxiliaries under Japanese command, with the inten- 
tion that they would join the fight against the Allies. It never came to that, 
as the Allied advance into South East Asia hardly touched Indonesia and 
Japan surrendered on 15 August 1945. By then, however, large numbers of 
Indonesians had received basic training and been assigned to various forces 
under Japanese control. Tens of thousands of Indonesians who had previ- 
ously served in the Royal Netherlands East Indies Army (KNIL) were enlist- 
ed in the Japanese army as heiho (auxiliary soldiers); in addition, hundreds 
of thousands of young Indonesians were trained militarily, more or less, by 
the Japanese occupying forces, including around 57,000 recruits for the In- 
donesian volunteer army, the Pembela Tanah Air (PETA, ‘Defenders of the 
Homeland’). 

The groups formed by the Japanese would make an important contribu- 
tion to the fight against two Allied powers, the British and the Dutch, but 
not in defence of Japan, but of Indonesian independence. The Japanese con- 
tribution to the military confrontation was not limited to the recruitment 


and training activities prior to 15 August 1945, but was followed up by the 
large numbers of weapons that the Japanese handed over to the Indonesians 
in the last quarter of 1945, voluntarily or otherwise. A limited number — in- 
flated in Dutch propaganda — of 3,000 Japanese soldiers joined the Indone- 
sian struggle.” Japanese soldiers were also used as auxiliaries by the British, 
their former enemies, who initially faced a shortage of troops. In doing so, 
the Japanese undertook their own harsh reprisals in response to Indonesian 
attacks on their troops or civilians. 

Two main lines can be identified in the army’s development from the 
BKR, via the TKR and TRI, into the TNI; the first organizational, the second 
strategic and tactic. The successive reorganizations were intended to down- 
scale, rationalize and professionalize what was initially a massive army. First 
of all, this meant that the political and military leaders made every effort 
to transform what was originally a motley collection of military and para- 
military units formed on an ad hoc, bottom-up basis into a more tightly 
organized and uniform army with top-down leadership. Outside the Re- 
publican army, large numbers of more or less independent armed groups 
(laskars) were active; the aim was to disband some and incorporate and dis- 
cipline others of these militias, which frequently clashed with the TN1. The 
total size of the armed forces was gradually reduced. In the reorganization in 
mid-1947 that would produce the TNI, an army of 350,000 servicemen had 
to be merged with 470,000 laskars. This operation, which entailed down- 
sizing to create a well-trained, mobile army of — on paper — 160,000 men, 
did not happen without resistance and was one of the causes of the commu- 
nist Madiun uprising in September 1948. By Dutch estimates, at the time 
of Operation Kraai/Agresi Militer Belanda 2 the TNI had 100,000 men on 
Java and 40,000 on Sumatra; the separate militias also had around 150,000 
combatants. In addition to this, Islamic armed groups such as Hizbullah 
and Sabilillah were operating, some under the banner of Darul Islam, which 
had several tens of thousands of members. 

At the same time, the Republican army leadership thus sought to improve 
the training, discipline and arming of the troops. Regarding weaponry, the 
cliché of pemuda armed with bamboo spears (bambu runcing) needs rectifi- 
cation. In the first months after the surrender, the army took firearms from 
pre-war KNIL depots on Java; unlike on Sumatra, the Japanese army did not 
intervene. Furthermore, much modern weaponry was captured from — and, 
less frequently, voluntarily handed over by — the initially passive Japanese 
army, which had withdrawn to its barracks. This included large quantities of 
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heavy weapons such as tanks and artillery. The latter, however, were mostly 
lost as early as 1945-1946, mainly in the war against the British. In the course 
of the war, new weapons were acquired through ‘smuggling’ (as the Dutch 
viewed it) with Singapore and the Philippines, which the Republic paid for 
with quantities of opium, among other things. Indonesia also established its 
own weapons industry and munitions production. 

The Republic’s efforts could not alter the fact that throughout the war, 
the armaments and equipment of the Dutch armed forces, though hard- 
ly optimal, were far superior both quantitatively and qualitatively. Prior to 
the reorganization of 1947, it is estimated that only a quarter of all regu- 
lar Indonesian soldiers had firearms. In late 1948, according to Dutch es- 
timates, 40-50 per cent of TNI soldiers on Java and 25 per cent on Sumatra 
were equipped with firearms; the percentage was sometimes lower among 
semi-autonomous armed groups. The Republican armed forces had a limit- 
ed arsenal of heavy weapons, mainly artillery guns and mortars, but they also 
had access to large numbers of aerial bombs, mainly deployed as pull bombs, 
which could also be seen as heavy weapons. The air force, Angkatan Udara, 
and the navy, Angkatan Laut, were both small in size. 

Professionalization involved creating a more efficient organization. On 
12 November 1945, the army commanders from Java and Sumatra chose 
former PETA officer Sudirman, just 29 years old, as commander-in-chief 
(Panglima Besar). He was selected against the wishes of the political lea- 
ders, who preferred Urip Sumoharjo, a former KNIL officer. Sudirman, who 
was suffering from tuberculosis and would have to be carried countless kilo- 
metres on a stretcher in 1949 to evade capture by the Dutch, would become 
a symbol of Indonesian indomitability. His chief of staff was initially Su- 
moharjo, followed by a former KNIL reserve officer candidate, Abdul Haris 
Nasution. Although the majority of TNI commanders had previously been 
PETA officers, among the most senior military leaders, who generally had 
little experience, a group of around 60 former KNIL (prospective) officers 
was overrepresented. Officers with a KNIL background included TNI lea- 
ders such as Tahi Bonar Simatupang and Alex Kawilarang, who had trained 
at the Royal Military Academy (Koninklijke Militaire Academie, KMA) in 
Bandung. Although there were internal tensions between these two foun- 
ding groups, these were overcome when it came to facing a common enemy, 
the Dutch. 

In 1947, the TNI had ten divisions on Java and six on Sumatra. In mid- 
1948, the number of divisions on Java was reduced to four as part of the 


reorganization: Division 1 Brawidjaja (East Java), Division 11 Diponegoro 
(Central Java East), Division 111 Susan Gunungjati (Central Java West) and 
Division IV Siliwangi (West Java and Bantam). In addition, the TNI had 
two independent brigades on Java: Brigade xvi (Seberang) and xvir (Pe- 
ladjar). As well as a staff, the divisions had auxiliary weapons and services 
such as artillery and heavy machine guns, liaison units, medical personnel, 
carriers and military police. The most famous division was the Siliwangi di- 
vision, a relatively well-armed crack regiment. The Republican headquarters 
consisted of two commandos, one on Java and one on Sumatra, under Nasu- 
tion and Suhardjo Hardjowardojo, respectively; the latter was succeeded in 
late 1948 by Hidajat Martaatmadja, formerly of the KNIL. 

The second main line was the development of a military strategy and 
tactical doctrine. The objective remained unchanged: unconditional inde- 
pendence and the expulsion of the Dutch armed forces, by military means 
if negotiations failed to achieve adequate results. At first, the Indonesian 
army largely used conventional tactics and frontal attacks, such as in the 
Battle of Surabaya (November 1945) and during the fighting in Semarang 
(August 1946) and elsewhere. It soon became clear that the British and 
Dutch troops were much better equipped for open confrontations such as 
these, which resulted in very large losses on the Indonesian side.” The army 
commander therefore gradually switched to a guerrilla approach. During 
both ‘police actions, he decided to withdraw all soldiers to limit losses 
and then regroup in areas beyond the Dutch army’s reach, from which a 
guerrilla war was waged. Although the TNI focused on guerrilla warfare 
from mid-1947, it still carried out regular conventional attacks on Dutch 
positions and Dutch-occupied towns, too, such as on Yogyakarta (under 
Colonel Suharto, 1 March 1949) and Solo (7-10 August 1949). These were 
symbolic operations that were important for Republican morale and also 
gave a crucial political signal. Despite resulting in large Republican losses, 
they showed the outside world and their own people that the TNI and the 
Republic were anything but beaten, and undermined the Dutch claim that 
everything was under control. 

As mentioned above, the switch to guerrilla warfare in 1947 was primarily 
motivated by the large losses in open confrontations, in which the TNI was 
invariably the losing party. The training of Nasution, Kawilarang and Sima- 
tupang at the KMA proved useful in this tactical shift. The TNT's sources of 
inspiration stretched further, however, from the British action behind Jap- 
anese lines in Burma to the Long March by the Chinese Red Army, as well 
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as the ideas of the Indonesian communist activist Tan Malaka. The most 
important source of inspiration, though, was the classic text On War by mil- 
itary theorist Carl von Clausewitz (1780-1831), especially his discussion of 
the ‘people’s war’ In line with the chosen mode of combat, the TNI main- 
tained the regular army structure but also organized so-called Wehrkreise. 
These were military districts lying in areas occupied by the Dutch, where 
well-armed mobile units carried out as many small attacks and sabotage 
actions as possible, whilst more static troops — and civilians — undertook 
defensive and support tasks. Local residents — coerced if necessary — also 
played an important role in providing armed groups with food, recruits, in- 
telligence, medical care and shelter. In this ‘total people’s war’ — a concept 
proposed by Nasution in mid-1947 and adopted by Sjahrir’s cabinet — the 
administration, armed forces and residents worked together under military 
leadership to carry out an intricate ‘people’s defence’. At the desa and village 
level, this was led by the /urah, the village chief. Village chiefs, other officials 
and civilians who sided with the Dutch or worked for the Dutch authori- 
ties were viewed as legitimate targets of intimidation and violence; indeed, 
thousands of ‘collaborators’ were killed. As the Dutch armed forces and ad- 
ministrators associated with the Dutch regime also demanded loyalty, the 
people — and certainly the lurah — were caught precariously between two 
lines of fire. 

The TNI, broadly supported by the population, was increasingly able to 
wage an effective guerrilla war; the Dutch armed forces were unable to come 
up with an appropriate response. It is usually the case in such wars that the 
conventional occupying army is unable to suppress the guerrilla fighters, 
whilst the latter are unable to defeat the opponent in direct combat, but 
have greater endurance in a battle that is exhausting for both sides. For the 
Netherlands, the human and financial cost of the armed deployment be- 
came increasingly problematic. The determination, stamina, resilience and 
resourcefulness of the Indonesian side, as well as their demographic and ma- 
terial reserves, were great and remained so even when the Dutch ramped up 
their use of force. 

The TNI did not gain a military monopoly on the Indonesian side, how- 
ever. While the Republican army waged war with the Netherlands, it also 
had to fight religiously and politically motivated regional conflicts with 
Indonesian armed groups, such as local laskars in Karawang in 1947-1948. 
The armed groups afhliated with Darul Islam sought confrontation with the 
Republic as well as the Netherlands. On 7 August 1949, just as a Republican 


victory came into sight, Darul Islam, led by Kartosuwirjo, proclaimed the 
Islamic State of Indonesia in West Java. This precipitated a bloody struggle 
between the TNI and Darul Islam, which would not be settled definitively in 
the Republican army’s favour until 1962. Furthermore, in late 1948 commu- 
nist soldiers within the TNI in Madiun and elsewhere rebelled against the 
reorganizations and their imminent marginalization. In the many months 
of fighting with nationalist TNI units, which would ultimately prevail, at 
least 8,000 people were killed. Their leaders, in particular, were later execut- 
ed by TNI forces loyal to Yogyakarta. 

During the war, as explained above, local militias but also criminal gangs 
were active throughout the country, sometimes in alliance with politically 
motivated armed organizations. These groups contributed substantially to 
the extreme violence on the Indonesian side, beginning with bersiap. The 
fact that the Republican army failed to achieve an effective monopoly on 
force weakened the political position of the Republic versus the Nether- 
lands, and did little for its international reputation. On the other hand, the 
Republican political and military leadership could blame the atrocities and 
demarcation-line violations on the militias, even when these were carried 
out by the TNI. 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, there were tensions between the 
army and the political leaders of the Republic, who made more concessions 
in the negotiations with the Dutch than the army leadership considered 
acceptable. These tensions did not provoke a rift between the Republican 
political leaders and the TNI, however. In a general sense, it can be said that 
whilst internal divisions partly determined the course of the struggle, the 
great majority of political movements and warring parties were striving for 
independence and were therefore extremely suspicious, if not downright 
dismissive, of an Allied occupation and certainly a Dutch return. This an- 
ti-colonial attitude was and continued to be the main unifying element on 


the Republican side. 


THE BRITISH (AND AUSTRALIAN) ARMED 
FORCES 

On 15 August 1945, the Allied high command decided to expand the area of 
the British South East Asia Command (SEAC) under Admiral Louis Mount- 
batten, which was already responsible for Allied operations in South East 
Asia, including Sumatra, to the entire Indonesian archipelago. SEAC’s most 
important tasks were maintaining law and order, and disarming and repatri- 
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ating the 300,000-strong Japanese force, as well as evacuating 35,000 priso- 
ners of war and around 80,000 civilians from Japanese internment camps. 
On Java, most of these civilians were Dutch; in the rest of Indonesia, they 
were also Indo-European. The first British (predominantly British Indian) 
troops arrived on Java on 29 September 1945, six weeks after the declaration 
of independence. The British force increased to a total of around 60,000 
soldiers, mainly stationed on Java (45,000) and Sumatra (15,000). The last 
British troops left over a year later, in late November 1946. 

Their apparently limited mission proved complex, because having as- 
sumed the (provisional) restoration of colonial order, upon arrival the Brit- 
ish troops found themselves in a nascent Indonesian state. Facing two op- 
posing claims to sovereignty, the British armed forces attempted in vain to 
navigate between them, alienating all parties and becoming embroiled in a 
colonial war in the process. The Republic distrusted the British as the po- 
tential harbingers of a Dutch reoccupation; the Dutch colonial authorities 
believed that the British were overly passive, thus frustrating their legitimate 
return and undermining Dutch authority. The British, who had different 
priorities and limited resources in the wake of a devastating world war, tried 
to minimize their role as a party to — and maximize their role as a mediator 
in — an incipient grim colonial war. Ideally, they wanted to leave Indonesia 
as soon as possible. 

The British approach was necessarily limited to establishing control in 
seven key urban areas on Java and Sumatra that were essential for carrying 
out the demobilization and evacuation. Elsewhere, the authority of the Re- 
public was left untouched. The British presence and offensive operations 
nevertheless sparked protests and armed actions by the Indonesians against 
what the latter viewed as a colonial reoccupation. These were initially small- 
scale attacks, but in October and November 1945 the resistance culminated 
in the Battle of Surabaya, which would ultimately become the largest con- 
ventional confrontation of the entire war. It is estimated that 16,000 Indone- 
sians were killed in the urban fighting, compared to 400 British servicemen. 

Although the research programme did not focus on the actions of the 
British army in these months, it is important to note that this episode fore- 
shadowed the military action to follow, especially the great asymmetry in 
the number of victims. This partly stemmed from what was initially the bad- 
ly organized mode of combat on the Indonesian side, and partly from the 
harshness of the British approach. Often in response to Indonesian force, on 
several occasions the British used extremely violent reprisal measures, such 


as reducing villages to ashes; their ‘methods’ also included the systematic 
torture of prisoners. The later Dutch army commander S.H. (Simon) Spoor, 
then head of the neris intelligence service, made an extremely negative 
assessment of the British use of extreme force — ironically, in view of the 
heavy-handed Dutch actions in later years.* 

In addition to the British on Java and Sumatra, around 50,000 mostly 
Australian troops were stationed in Kalimantan and the ‘Great East’ all 
of the islands between Java and New Guinea, until February 1946. There 
was only limited armed resistance in the areas that they took over from the 
Japanese or had captured during the Second World War. This would soon 
change, particularly in South Sulawesi and on Bali in the course of 1946, 
but by then the Dutch armed forces had partly taken over these parts of the 
archipelago from the British, Australian and Japanese troops. 


THE DUTCH ARMED FORCES: STRATEGY 

The Dutch armed forces waged a continuous war for many years, not just 
two ‘police actions’; historians are now virtually unanimous on this point. 
The original mission prior to 15 August 1945 was to fight the Japanese occu- 
pying forces; the mission then became to bring ‘order and peace’ through 
the restoration of Dutch authority, later presented as the creation of an es- 
sential transitional phase in the establishment of a federal Indonesian state 
that would be bound with the Netherlands in a Union. The Dutch military 
approach focused on eliminating the Republican armed forces. Due to the 
guerrilla war, however, it proved extremely difficult to distinguish between 
civilians and the TNI — only partly in uniform — and other armed groups. 
Despite the negotiations and successive cease-fires, the military conflict 
continued almost unabated, because both the Dutch and the Republican 
army leaders felt only partly bound to the agreements, in view of the alleged 
demarcation-line violations and the unreliability of the opponent. What is 
more, military hawks and their supporters on both sides preferred to play 
the military card. 

The military strategy developed under Spoor initially focused on a gradu- 
al expansion of the urban enclaves inherited from the British to strategically 
and/or economically important areas. Spoor subsequently embarked on his 
‘spearhead strategy’ a ‘shock and awe’ strategy from the KNIL playbook: the 
use of overwhelming operations and much show of force to push through 
to centres of enemy resistance and eliminate military leaders, after which 
the anti-Dutch resistance was expected to collapse like a house of cards. It 
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was in this spirit that the first major military offensive, Operation Product/ 
Agresi Militer 1, was launched in mid-1947. It appeared to be a great success. 
The large mobile columns, supported by superior heavy weaponry, warships 
and the air force, met with relatively little resistance. Within two weeks, the 
Dutch had managed to expand their territory enormously, partly because 
most Republican troops retreated to inaccessible areas in order to evade en- 
circlement and destruction. 

The downside of this success rapidly became clear. The supply lines to the 
population centres occupied by the Dutch and the hundreds of outposts 
became longer and more vulnerable. The Republican armed forces focused 
their hit-and-run operations on this Achilles heel in particular. Moreover, 
the Dutch failed to establish a stable regime in the captured territories. They 
did not generally get further than establishing superficial area control. Mil- 
itary resources fell far short: a battalion consisting of 800 men, only half 
of whom were operational on average, was responsible for 1,600 square ki- 
lometres, an area slightly larger than the province of Utrecht and almost 
twice the size of today’s province of Yogyakarta. Nevertheless, in a similar 
way — again without detailed military and administrative plans for effective 
and lasting area control — another large offensive, Operation Kraai/Agresi 
Militer Belanda 2, was launched in late 1948. In order to limit the expect- 
ed international condemnation of this offensive and achieve a fait accompli, 
the Netherlands deliberately chose the United Nation’s Christmas recess. 
This time Spoor, in an attempt to wipe what he considered the recalcitrant 
Republic off the map, was allowed to carry out his fervently desired ‘push- 
through’ to the Republican seat of government, Yogyakarta. The political 
leaders were captured, the military leaders escaped. Once more, the cam- 
paign appeared to have been a great military success. But once the smoke 
of battle had cleared, it turned out that the operational problems had only 
multiplied. That was hardly surprising, because the size of the occupied ter- 
ritory — the whole of Java and key parts of Sumatra — had become even larg- 
er, and with it the overstretch of the armed forces and the administration. 
Moreover, the international community was definite in its condemnation of 
what was seen as aggressive Dutch action. 

The Dutch army leadership had — once again — seriously miscalculated 
these problems. Spoor and his most important deputy commanders, almost 
all of whom were KNIL officers, had underestimated the Indonesian oppo- 
nent. Their optimism was based on the successes against the TNI in 1945- 
1946, as well as the low opinion that KNIL commanders traditionally had of 


Indonesian combat capability. Nevertheless, in mid-1947, in the wake of the 
first military offensive, attempts were made to adjust the mode of combat to 
Indonesian guerrilla warfare, in the direction of a counter-guerrilla warfare 
in which the Dutch army would mainly operate in smaller mobile units. The 
aim, following the proven KNIL approach, was to enforce ‘pacification’ with 
intensive patrols, large and small ‘purges’ and the ‘ceaseless pursuit’ of Indo- 
nesian armed groups with the intention of eliminating them. This would 
be followed by the development of the civilian administration, in which 
achieving or forcing the support and allegiance of local residents would play 
a central role. 

In this ‘pacification phase’ the traditionally influential village chiefs who 
gave their support to Dutch units could count on (modest) rewards in the 
form of money, clothing, promotion or better housing. In order to placate 
them and the villagers, the Dutch troops provided regular humanitarian 
and medical assistance in particular, and they also helped to rebuild dam- 
aged infrastructure. Dutch political and military leaders continued to base 
all of this on an outdated, paternalistic colonial worldview, in which the 
population would naturally be on the Dutch side once Republican ‘pockets 
of resistance’ had finally been eliminated. Due to this colonial illusion, they 
considered it unnecessary to develop an integrated policy to win over the 
Indonesian people. It should be noted that the very limited nature of Dutch 
administrative and financial resources played a role in this, too, meaning 
that aid remained fragmented and limited in scope. All in all, the Dutch 
authorities took a ‘carrot and stick’ approach in which the ‘stick’ wielded by 
the armed forces — in line with the traditionally heavy-handed operations of 
the KNIL — prevailed. The repression consisted of a range of collective and 
sometimes bloody punishments of local people who were considered hostile 
or insufficiently cooperative. This included executions without trial, assault, 
mass arrests, the torching of villages and the destruction of provisions, to set 
a deterrent example. 

After the first Dutch offensive, reality thus proved to be many times more 
complex than Spoor and his staff’s optimistic assessments suggested. Dutch 
military predominance was reduced by improvements in the organization 
and arming of the tactically more flexible TNI, which took the initiative. 
Moreover, the area occupied by the Dutch — which, with its many moun- 
tains, forests and swamps, was perfect for guerrilla warfare — was simply too 
large and inaccessible to be controlled effectively. As not all Republican ser- 
vicemen were in uniform, as mentioned above, it was virtually impossible to 
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distinguish fighters from civilians. Moreover, the Dutch troops had inade- 
quate intelligence, whereas the Republic had set up an efficient alarm sys- 
tem, so that most Dutch operations came to nothing.‘ All of this gradually 
increased the vulnerability of the Dutch position, however healthy the situ- 
ation on the map might have seemed after the first offensive and after Op- 
eration Kraai/Agresi Militer Belanda 2. They were pyrrhic victories: Dutch 
area control was usually superficial and limited to population centres and 
vulnerable supply lines, whilst the TNI controlled the edges of the terrain 
and had great freedom of movement, particularly at night. 

Dutch military leaders issued deceptively phrased, rose-tinted reports on 
the difficult military situation, which was leading to rising losses and mount- 
ing exhaustion, particularly in the first quarter of 194.9. As mentioned above, 
from the very outset of the war in 1945, the army leadership had underes- 
timated the strength of nationalism, the Republic and the TNI, although 
opinions diverged on numbers of troops and the amount of time that would 
be needed to bring the entire archipelago back under Dutch rule. In No- 
vember 1945, the commander of all armed forces in the Dutch East Indies, 
Lieutenant Admiral Conrad Helfrich, and the commander of the KNIL, 
Lieutenant General Ludolph Hendrik van Oyen, thought 75,000 men 
would be needed for the reoccupation of Java and Sumatra. Major General 
Wybrandus Schilling (KNIL) initially made the same assessment for what he 
described as the ‘war of reconquest’ (‘not yet counting Bantam and Aceh’). 
Only shortly later, however, he was already talking about 200,000 men for a 
period of five to even ten years; with hindsight a more realistic estimate, for 
which Helfrich and Van Oyen did not thank him’ 

On 1 February 1946, against the advice of Van Mook, the Schermerhorn 
cabinet eventually appointed not Schilling but the younger and less experi- 
enced Spoor as army commander general to succeed Van Oyen. Spoor re- 
tained this position until his unexpected death after a heart attack on 25 
May 1949. Throughout that time, he repeatedly shared his optimistic assess- 
ments of the ‘reoccupation’ provided he was granted a sufficient mandate 
and resources. His stance betrayed an enormous underestimation of both 
the support for Indonesian nationalism and the opponent’s military capac- 
ities; he once characterized the Republican army leaders as ‘inept amateurs 
[who] had to be taught the military trade.’ The adjutant chief of staff of 
the TNI, Colonel Simatupang, later wrote caustically about the systematic 
underestimation on the Dutch side: 


From conversations with the Dutch before the attack [Operation 
Kraai/Agresi Militer Belanda 2], I had gained the impression that they 
— and their soldiers in particular — had no idea of the nature of the forc- 
es they would face. [...] These Dutch soldiers, with their conventional 
training, had often served too long in the Dutch East Indies, with the 
result that they viewed everything through the lens of the past.’ 


The army leadership was formally under the supreme authority of the Dutch 
colonial government — Van Mook, then Beel — and ultimately the Dutch 
cabinet. Spoor, however, has gone down in history as a ‘political general: 
Without any doubt, he played a key role throughout the entire war, until 
his sudden death in late May 1949. He maintained intensive contact with 
the Dutch administration and business community, understood the impor- 
tance of the media in the struggle with the Republic, and was personally 
in charge of almost all military affairs, including scandals that could have 
political repercussions. Spoor’s advice weighed very heavily in The Hague, 
of course; he was better informed than any politician about the military 
dimension of the conflict. 

Spoor saw little advantage in negotiations, and the way he and the NE- 
FIS intelligence service shared information with the Dutch government 
was downright manipulative. Republican ‘demarcation-line violations’ were 
constantly emphasized, for example, whilst there was silence on Dutch vi- 
olations. In so doing, Spoor tried to portray the Republican negotiators as 
unreliable and gain greater scope from the Dutch government for the ad- 
vance to Yogyakarta, among other things, in order to inflict a decisive de- 
feat on the Republic. To his great frustration, he was only given permission 
for this attack with Operation Kraai, in December 1948. Spoor and NEFIS 
also kept harping on about the communist threat, partly in order to gar- 
ner international support for military action. Van Mook, the official com- 
mander-in-chief, would frequently (but ineffectively) complain to Spoor 
about the latter's communication with the Dutch government behind his 
back, and about military operations that were often undertaken without his 
knowledge. 

Van Mook also repeatedly expressed his displeasure at Spoor’s patchy 
reporting of (potential) misconduct by the armed forces. The picture that 
emerges from the historiography is one in which Spoor and his adjutant 
commanders covered up excessive violence by Dutch troops as much as pos- 
sible, just as Van Mook himself did. But the concealment was often after 
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the event: the governor general and even the army commander general were 
frequently surprised by news of unauthorized offensive actions and extreme 
acts of violence by their own units. 


THE DUTCH ARMED FORCES: SIZE AND 
RESOURCES 

The first troops arrived in Jakarta from the Netherlands in late February 
1946, after the British had withdrawn their above-mentioned landing ban, 
which had been issued in November 1945 in order to get the Dutch to the 
negotiating table. During the war, a total of some 220,000 soldiers from 
the Dutch armed forces served in Indonesia; partly in combat roles and 
partly in support and administrative roles." At the peak in 1949, 150,000 
soldiers were in service (chart 1). By far the majority of them were statio- 
ned in the core area of the Republic, hence Java, followed at some distance 
by Sumatra. 

A total of 120,000 soldiers served in the Royal Netherlands Army (Ko- 
ninklijke Landmacht, Kr), previously only deployed in Europe. It should be 
noted, though, that the two armies — the KL and the KNIL — did not operate 
separately from one another. In the third quarter of 1946, there were two 
light divisions (A and B), each with three brigades and divisional troops; 
each of these brigades consisted of KL units and separate KNIL battalions, 
and were led by a KNIL field officer familiar with “East Indian conditions 
and tactics. This remained the case in practice; only the C Division (until 
mid-1948) and the Marine Brigade, founded in 1943, differed in this respect. 
From September 1946, the first KL division predominantly made up of con- 
scripts (1925 batch) was dispatched: the C Division, also known as the First 
Division “7 December’ Between March and June 1947, this was followed by 
the Second Division ‘Palmboom’ (D division, 1926 batch). The E Division 
(1927 batch) was dispatched between November 1948 and February 1949 
and almost immediately split into smaller units, as these were better suited 
to counter-guerrilla warfare.” 

The KL was almost entirely manned by Dutch soldiers; namely, several 
thousand professional military, 25,000 to 30,000 war volunteers (oorlogs- 
vrijwilligers, ovws) — who were originally recruited for the war against Ja- 
pan — and 95,000 to 100,000 conscripts. There was also a small women’s 
volunteer auxiliary corps (Vrijwillig Vrouwen Hulpkorps, vHK). Because 
the KNIL officers dominated the army leadership, the staffs, the intelligence 
services, the special forces, information provision, training and the logistics 


chain, and emphatically wanted to remain in charge, this colonial army left 
a strong mark on the KL, which as a result mainly functioned as a supplier of 
men and heavy weaponry. 

A total of 75,000 to 80,000 soldiers served in the KNIL between 1945 and 
1950. The lower ranks were mainly made up of Indonesians (60,000), re- 
flecting a colonial society divided along strict ethnic lines. The overwhelm- 
ing number of soldiers came from Java, Madura, the Moluccas and the Mi- 
nahasa. Owing to their alleged ‘martial qualities’ and unusually high level of 
loyalty, the largely Christian ‘Ambonese’ (from the Moluccas, but also the 
Minahasa) were overrepresented, but did not form a majority. A small num- 
ber of Chinese also served in the KNIL. On average, 30-35 per cent of the 
KNIL consisted of European and Indo-European soldiers, but this propor- 
tion fell; in late 1949, it was less than a quarter. Around 500 war volunteers 
from Suriname and the Antilles also served in the KNIL, and 1.000 women 
served in the women’s KNIL corps (Vrouwenkorps KNIL), founded in Aus- 
tralia in 1944. 

The rebuilding of the colonial army began immediately after the Japa- 
nese surrender. During the Japanese occupation, some 30,000 European, 
Indo-European and ‘Ambonese’ KNIL servicemen had been interned under 
extremely harsh conditions. In late 1945, around 10,000 of these former pris- 
oners of war were called back to arms. Initially most KNIL military, then 
only a few companies, were deployed on Java, but in late 1945 the British also 
gave permission for the stationing of KNIL units in the Riau archipelago, 
Kalimantan and the Great East, especially Sulawesi, and, in March 1946, on 
Bali. Only seven of the 23 KNIL battalions were ultimately stationed on Java 
or Sumatra. 

In March 1946, the newly appointed army commander Spoor reorgan- 
ized the KNIL and gave it a leading role. Spoor himself was a professional 
officer in the KNIL, as was his chief of staff, Dick Buurman van Vreeden, 
and almost all key officials in the General Staff, the other staffs in Jakarta, 
and the brigade and division staffs. The forced resignation in September 
1948 of division commander Major General Henri Dürst Britt, a KL ‘out- 
sider’ who was made a scapegoat by Spoor for the ‘pacification problems’ 
on West Java, and his replacement by Major General Edu Engles (KNIL), is 
illustrative of the dominance of the KNIL vision and mentality in the army 
leadership. 

Unlike the soldiers brought in from the Netherlands, most KNIL ser- 
vicemen were familiar with Indonesia; on the other hand, many had been 
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Strength of the KL, KNIL and Marine Brigade, 1945-1950 
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This diagram is based on archival research in military sources dating from the period 
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1946 are considered ‘unreliable: After that, they are ‘less reliable; and they are only 
considered ‘reliable’ from 1 October 1948 (diagram based on Groen et al, Krijgsgeweld 
en kolonie, p. 364). 


physically and mentally tested during the Japanese occupation and were 
strongly opposed to Indonesian nationalism. From a British perspective, 
KNIL military from all ranks had behaved in a provocative, trigger-hap- 
py and vindictive fashion on Java, behaviour that had contributed to the 
landing ban.” The record of the KNIL Infantry Battalion XV, deployed 
on South Sulawesi in early 1946, also reports that this unit behaved in an 
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feelings of revenge against Indonesians, and showed little regard for Aus- 
tralian authority. 

Spoor wanted to professionalize the KL and the KNIL, and complained 
about the shortage of officers. As late as 1948, an investigation showed that 
a majority of the officers, who had of necessity been promoted too rapidly, 
did not meet the minimum requirements of their rank. This far from ben- 
efitted the quality of the leadership, of course, something that was particu- 
larly disadvantageous in guerrilla warfare and probably did little to curb the 
extreme violence. Because the force was divided into small units and spread 
over a large number of often isolated outposts, low-ranking and young of- 
ficers bore a high level of responsibility that was incommensurate with their 
experience, 

In June 1946, the Special Forces known as the Depot Speciale Troepen 
(DsT) were founded as part of the KNIL, later renamed the Korps Spe- 
ciale Troepen (KsT); these were elite commando units, the ‘Green Berets’ 
under the command of Captain Raymond Westerling. As a general mo- 
bile reserve unit, the Special Forces were supposed to support the infantry 
when the latter faced setbacks. The total size of the DST/KST, who were 
notorious for their repeated and systematic use of extreme violence, never 
exceeded 1,250 men. They included a large number of Indonesians, espe- 
cially ‘Ambonese’. 

The KNIL had its own artillery, armoured personnel carriers and tanks, 
as well as military police (MP). The KNIL also had an air force, the Royal 
Netherlands East Indies Army Air Force (ML-KNIL), in which around 2,000 
servicemen served in 1945, and almost 8,000 in 1949. In late 1947, the ML- 
KNIL had 333 aircraft, only a part of which operational. Its main tasks were 
to provide air support for the infantry and artillery, transport, reconnais- 
sance and supply. They had little to fear from the small Republican air force. 
The ML-KNIL made an important contribution to Operation Product/Agre- 
si Militer Belanda 1 (1,039 combat flights) and Operation Kraai/Agresi Mi- 
liter Belanda 2 (2,412 combat flights), but most sorties took place between 
the two ‘actions’ and after the second. Like tanks and other heavy weapons, 
the air force also contributed to psychological warfare with displays of force 
and intimidation, including at military parades. The Dutch authorities, of- 
ten ridden with orientalist notions, believed that ‘the Oriental’ in particular 
felt ‘holy awe’ for these modern weapons. But it did not stop there; there 
are several known cases of the ML-KNIL firing on civilian targets, such as 
marketplaces, kampongs and means of transport (on land and at sea), which 
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were subsequently condemned — in private — by Van Mook and Spoor, but 
not punished. 

Spoor also deployed Indonesian auxiliary troops as part of the area con- 
trol and counter-guerrilla effort, including static security guards and Chi- 
nese urban vigilantes (Pao An Tui), but also Indonesian soldiers and militias 
who had defected, some with criminal backgrounds, including Her Maj- 
esty’s Irregular Troops (Harer Majesteits Ongeregelde Troepen, HAMOTS) 
and the special troops known as Speciale Troepen Groep Spier. In late 1947, 
the KNIL began to recruit and train 15,000 men for the so-called Security 
Battalions. These were entirely made up of Indonesian troops for the federal 
states founded with Dutch help. The police force was expanded to 35,000 
men, and the number of security guards increased to 18,000 men in 1948 
and 30,000 in 1949. The fighting power and loyalty of all these paramilitary 
organizations proved disappointing, however, from a Dutch perspective. 
There is an obvious parallel with the rapid and ignominious defeat of the 
KNIL by Japan in 1942. Then, too, Dutch army leaders had assumed that 
all Indonesian troops would risk their lives for the colonial cause. That had 
proved an illusion; numerous Indonesian KNIL soldiers had refused to fight 
in the battles with Japanese troops. 

The Royal Navy (c. 20,000 men) consisted of a relatively large number 
of professional servicemen (3,000), as well as 7,000 war volunteers, 5,000 
conscripts and 5,000 locally recruited Indonesians. The Royal Navy also had 
a women’s unit, the Marine Vrouwenafdeling (MARVA, 470 women). The 
Marine Brigade, an elite unit that operationally fell directly under Spoor, 
was assigned to the A Division and served in East Java. To the great annoy- 
ance of the army and navy leadership, the brigade was slimmed down as a 
result of governmental cuts in 1948, and disbanded in mid-1949. The fleet 
was mainly deployed to prevent the Republican transport of fighters and 
goods by means of patrols and a blockade. This task was complicated by the 
limited size of the fleet and the enormous length of the coastline. The navy 
nevertheless succeeded in seriously hindering the Republican transport of 
weapons and troops; in doing so, it also failed the population by halting the 
supply of food and medicines, among other things. It was led by Vice Admi- 
ral Albert Pinke, a colonial hardliner, as shown by statements such as ‘the sea 
is ours’ and his intention to ‘strangle’ the Republic at sea. 

It was often noted, certainly by Dutch veterans, that the troops’ arma- 
ments, clothing, food and medical care were sub-standard. This seems to 
have been a correct observation for the early years, as shown by the appeals 


and complaints from soldiers of all ranks. Many weapons and other sur- 
plus equipment from the Second World War were in poor condition. Until 
the very end, there were complaints about equipment shortages, including 
munitions. Despite this, the weaponry of the Dutch armed forces was and 
continued to be quantitatively and qualitatively superior to that of their In- 
donesian opponents. On the other hand, building up the armed forces put 
a large burden on the limited financial resources of the Netherlands, which 
was destitute after 1940-1945. This was one of the driving forces behind ‘Op- 
eration Product’: to restore the profitable colonial economy. 

Another frequently voiced complaint concerned the inadequate prepara- 
tion of the Dutch recruits for the complex guerrilla battle in the archipelago 
— again a factor that may have had the effect of promoting violence. The first 
batch of war volunteers, who had undergone hardly any selection, struggled 
with a lack of training, information and discipline. The army leadership was 
very aware of this problem. The training that was intended to remedy this, 
later extended to conscripts, was mostly given in the Netherlands and on the 
ship to Indonesia, mainly by older KNIL instructors and ‘tropics advisors’ at- 
tached to KL units. This “East Indies training’ remained limited. The troops 
were deployed almost immediately upon arrival, at the expense of further 
training. Some of the training was military-technical, some was cultural and 
political. The second part was of little consequence, however, and much of 
what was taught to servicemen came down to an underestimation of the 
widely supported nationalism and the Indonesian opponents, who were re- 
duced to ‘extremists’ ‘xampokkers’ (raiders) and ‘gangs’; precisely as the army 
leadership saw it. 

The recruits were taught that their mission was to bring ‘order and peace’ 
to people who would overwhelmingly be on the Dutch side. The military 
doctrine was based on the pre-war conditions and more or less summarized 
in the Voorschrift voor de Uitoefening van de Politiek-politionele Taak van 
het Leger (Regulations on the army’s political and policing duties, vPrz, 
1924), which was based on the experiences in the final phase of the Aceh 
War (1873-1914). The basic principle of the task description was to reach 
a situation in which the civilian administration functioned efficiently and 
the vast majority of the population did not oppose colonial rule. According 
to this pre-war doctrine, it was always possible that local ‘insurgents’ might 
provoke an uprising; in that case, demonstrative crackdowns were the tried 
and tested method for rapid suppression. The VPTL was saturated with a co- 
lonial, orientalist mind-set that admittedly did preach respect for local cul- 
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tures, but simultaneously referred to ‘Eastern fanaticism’ and devious fight- 
ing methods. There were also warnings against taking unnecessarily harsh 
action so as to avoid alienating the population from the colonial regime, but 
in practice these admonitions tended to be ignored. Display of power and 
extreme violence had been characteristic of the KNIL’s colonial wars since 
the early nineteenth century.” 

As the army leadership stubbornly stuck to its risky strategy between 1945 
and 1949, the instructions given to lower ranks changed little. Only minor 
amendments were made to the new edition of the ve7z published after 1945, 
although these regulations in no way provided for crushing a broadly-sup- 
ported nationalist revolution in almost the entire Indonesian archipelago. 
In this sense, Spoor’s ‘spearhead strategy’ — a modern variant of the tradi- 
tional KNIL strategy of overawing the enemy (‘imponeerstrategie ) by advanc- 
ing with mobile columns to key ‘hotbeds of resistance’ or population centres 
and thereby ‘decapitating’ the resistance in one go — was also more consist- 
ent with pre-war doctrines and practices than the new reality. Moreover, on 
this point — unlike with regard to weaponry — the Dutch armed forces were 
at a disadvantage: their knowledge and understanding of the local situation 
and relations were invariably inadequate. 

The equipment and the prevailing strategic and tactical concepts were 
not the only factors behind the use of extreme violence, however. In ad- 
dition, the strength of the armed forces was largely determined by the 
‘mental component’: military leadership, military ethics and military ex- 
perience and tradition. To what extent was the ‘mental strength’ of the 
Dutch armed forces in 1945 adequate for the new conflict overseas? There 
are many indications that the armed forces — the KNIL, the KL and the 
Royal Navy — were inadequately prepared. The KNIL had lost many (sen- 
ior) officers and had mainly specialized in policing tasks prior to the war, 
not large-scale, integrated military operations on land, at sea and in the 
air. The Marine Brigade was trained for deployment in large-scale regular 
operations, and the war had stripped the units of the Royal Netherlands 
Army of sufficiently well-trained and experienced officers and NCOs. As 
mentioned above, the first batch of war volunteers in particular, hardly any 
of whom had undergone any selection, struggled with a significant lack of 
training and leadership. 

This lack of professional, skilled and experienced leadership not only af- 
fected the lower ranks, but also the entire Dutch armed forces in Indonesia 
from top to bottom. In many respects, General Spoor also lacked the exper- 


tise, experience and training needed to lead an operation of such unprece- 
dented scale and duration, with inexperienced and poorly equipped troops, 
whilst also having to act as a pivot between political intentions and military 
reality. The training was adjusted over time, of course, but by then there were 
strong indications that within the armed forces in Indonesia the use of force 
was not only based on legality and proportionality, but also on the frequent 
use of extreme violence. 

From 1945, as mentioned above, the Dutch authorities acted as though 
they were dealing with ‘gangs’ ‘rampokkers and ‘insurgents’ who had to be 
suppressed harshly. A key administrative instrument for this purpose was 
the declaration of a state of emergency: the State of War and the State of 
Siege (martial law). The State of Siege in particular, which had been in- 
voked on 10 May 1940 and was not immediately repealed after the Japanese 
surrender, gave the Military Authority far-reaching powers in relation to 
internment, expulsion and censorship, in order to maintain or restore or- 
der, as it was called. The colonial administration and the rest of the civilian 
apparatus thus became subordinate to the military, even though Van Mook 
officially remained commander-in-chief. Measures under these emergency 
laws had to be established and published by decree, but in ‘special cases’ 
an order could be given in writing or orally, provided that the (lieutenant) 
governor general was informed as soon as possible. On these grounds, the 
Dutch authorities frequently used emergency military powers (Verordenin- 
gen Militair Gezag, VMG) to restrict the freedoms of the Indonesian pop- 
ulation, especially on Java and Sumatra. A complex patchwork of locally 
applicable regulations gradually emerged. Moreover, martial law intensified 
the increasing intertwining of the military and civilian justice systems, in- 
cluding in relation to personnel. This was all the more risky because military 
justice gave priority to serving military ends, not the rights of the individu- 
al." In that sense, too, the emergency powers provided an opportunity for 
harsh crackdowns. There were limits, however. For example, the regulations 
based on these powers, as explicitly noted in contemporary legal reports 
and by army leaders, provided no legal basis for the use of ‘summary justice; 
even though this unlawful practice was frequently used on South Sulawesi, 
in any case. 

With the exception of professional military men, service was of limited 
duration. War volunteers signed up for two or a maximum of three years; 
conscripts were called up to serve for two years. This meant that from 1947, 
experienced military had to be relieved by newcomers. In practice, things 
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worked out slightly differently. Facing unexpectedly large military setbacks 
and problems with the planned ‘pacification’ the army leadership persuaded 
the government to extend the periods of service in 1948 and 1949. In the 
end, the war volunteers served for an extra six months on average, and half 
of the conscripts for not two but three years. Military reports and egodocu- 
ments show that the extension of service was hard for the soldiers involved 
and badly affected their morale, certainly in the final year of the war. The 
restrictions on repatriation were not lifted until 1 June 1949. 

At the Round Table Conference (23 August-2 November 1949), it was 
agreed that the Netherlands would withdraw its troops no later than half a 
year after the transfer of sovereignty. This proved unworkable, as too little 
space was available on the ships. In the end, repatriation did not commence 
properly until mid-1950. One year later, the last KL soldiers returned to the 
Netherlands. The KNIL — renamed the Royal Netherlands Indonesian Army 
in September 1948, in the vain hope that it would form the backbone of 
the army of the Federation of Indonesian States — was disbanded on 26 July 
1950. The last KNIL soldiers, now demobilized, arrived in the Netherlands 
in mid-1951. Among them were 4,000 Moluccans and their families. The 
Dutch Military Mission in Jakarta, intended to promote bilateral cooperati- 
on, was disbanded in 1954. 


THE COURSE OF THE WAR 

The phasing of the war of independence depends on the perspective that 
one chooses. From an Indonesian perspective, the struggle only really ended 
with the transfer of Papua (Irian Barat/New Guinea) in 1962; in addition, 
a number of internal Indonesian conflicts that emerged in 1945-1949 conti- 
nued into the 1960s. When it comes to the Dutch military conduct, we can 
identify four phases running from 15 August 1945 to the formal transfer of 
sovereignty on 27 December 1949. Strictly speaking, the subsequent period, 
in which there were several military confrontations and violent incidents, 
was not part of the war.” 

It is important to note that most of the main combat operations in the 
Indonesian War of Independence took place on Java, and to a lesser extent 
on Sumatra. Elsewhere in the archipelago, the Dutch reoccupation was ef- 
fective and the Republic gained less of a foothold, although there were short 
but bloody conflicts on Bali, Kalimantan (around Banjarmasin) and in par- 
ticular Sulawesi (around Makassar), some of which had a long aftermath. 


PHASE 1: AUGUST 1945-NOVEMBER 1946 

The first phase ran from the Japanese surrender and the Indonesian decla- 
ration of independence on 15 and 17 August 1945, respectively, to the Ling- 
garjati Agreement and the departure of the British in late November 1946. 
The build-up of the Indonesian armed forces started immediately, while the 
Dutch military presence was marginal at first. The British army brought the 
disarmament and repatriation of Japanese troops and the evacuation of ci- 
vilians and prisoners of war from Japanese internment camps to a largely 
successful conclusion, but the British also unwittingly became a party to the 
war of independence, intensifying their desire for a speedy departure. 

The return of Dutch rule was symbolized by the arrival of Lieutenant 
Governor General Van Mook on 2 October 1945. The rebuilding of the 
KNIL was now gathering pace, manned by soldiers who had survived the 
Japanese camps or fled to Australia and Ceylon (modern-day Sri Lanka), 
and mainly by fresh Indonesian recruits. In September 1945 the first volun- 
teer battalions embarked from the Netherlands. On 2 November, however, 
as mentioned above, SEAC forbade more Dutch troops to land; the first vol- 
unteer battalions and the Marine Brigade had to stay in British Malaya for 
months on end. Van Mook, the Dutch army leadership and the servicemen 
dispatched overseas experienced their ally’s landing ban as a slap in the face, 
whereas the British believed it was impossible to do otherwise. Sukarno had 
protested vehemently against the arrival of Dutch troops, which he thought 
would only further endanger the safety of the Europeans and Indo-Euro- 
peans. Most of the latter were confined in Republican-controlled camps; 
‘protection camps’ according to the Republic, ‘hostage camps’ according to 
its opponents. Moreover, the British, already concerned about what they 
saw as the provocative and extremely violent behaviour of the still-small 
KNIL units and armed Dutch civilians in Jakarta and Bandung, believed 
that the arrival of more Dutch troops would be tantamount to pouring oil 
on the revolutionary flames. In short, the British had every reason to force 
the Netherlands to negotiate with the Republic, and the landing ban was 
meant to help achieve this. From early February 1946, after talks had started 
between the Republic and the Netherlands, the British nevertheless allowed 
Dutch troops onto Java and Sumatra. 

The start of the first phase was marked by two extremely dramatic de- 
velopments. Almost immediately after the Japanese surrender, a period of 
extreme violence broke out, later known in the Netherlands as bersiap. The 
violence was not only directed against Europeans, Indo-Europeans, Chinese 
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and other groups, but also against Indonesians during the berdaulat, the 
term used to describe the intra-Indonesian violence. The second dramatic 
episode was the British-Indonesian Battle of Surabaya. The former period — 
bersiap — lasted from September 1945 to March 1946; the extreme violence 
in these months against (Indisch) Dutch and other groups and people who 
were associated with the Dutch or the Japanese occupation thus took place 
prior to the arrival of substantial numbers of troops from the Netherlands. 
There is no consensus in the historiography on the number of victims; esti- 
mates of European and Indo-European fatalities range from 3,500 to multi- 
ples of this, as well as perhaps tens of thousands of Indonesian and 10,000 
Chinese fatalities." 

To this day, the bloody Battle of Surabaya (27 October-20 November 
1945) is celebrated in Indonesia as marking the beginning of the armed 
struggle in defence of independence. The enormous asymmetry in the death 
tolls and the British use of heavy weapons and harsh collective punishments 
formed a pattern that would later be echoed by Dutch operations.” The 
British also suppressed revolutionary violence in Jakarta in late 1945, this 
time not with heavy weapons but mainly through mass arrests during Op- 
eration Pounce. The Republican government called on its weakened armed 
groups to leave the city, after which the fighting shifted further into rural 
areas; the government was forced — by threats to Sjahrir by KNIL soldiers, 
among other things — to move its seat to Yogyakarta on 4 January 1946. In- 
donesian troops also fought British, Japanese, and Dutch troops in other Ja- 
vanese towns in this period, notably in Semarang, Bandung and Ambarawa. 

The Indonesian extreme violence against groups associated with coloni- 
alism was curbed somewhat in March 1946, mainly thanks to British and 
Japanese efforts, but the Chinese population in particular lived under per- 
sistent threat, as shown by the bloodbath of Tangerang in May 1946, for 
example, in which hundreds of Chinese died. In the meantime, the Dutch 
armed forces were taking over more and more locations from British troops 
and expanding their territory, notably in West Java between Jakarta, Bogor 
and Bandung, and in East Java around Surabaya. Dutch units also recap- 
tured territory on Sumatra with military operations that, yet again, had not 
been cleared with the British commanders on the ground. This prompted 
protests from the British and new confrontations with Indonesian fighters. 
Again, the fatalities were distributed very unevenly. The Linggarjati Agree- 
ment, concluded under great pressure from the British on 15 November 
1946, gave the latter the opportunity to withdraw their last troops. They 


left behind more than a thousand fallen and missing military, mainly British 
Indians and Gurkhas. The Dutch military build-up now continued at an 
accelerated pace. 

Japanese military played a role in the first phase, too. A small number 
joined the Indonesian side, as mentioned above; much more important 
from a military perspective, though, was the fact that the British were tem- 
porarily forced to call on their former enemy as auxiliaries, due to the short- 
age of troops. This deployment resulted in many more Japanese war deaths 
than during the conquest of the Dutch East Indies in 1942.* The number 
of Indonesian fatalities at the hands of Japanese soldiers is not known but 
was much higher, partly as a consequence of bloody reprisals for Indonesian 
actions. 


PHASE 2: NOVEMBER 1946-AUGUST 1947 

The second phase was characterized by continuous, mostly small-scale skir- 
mishes and a gradual and limited expansion by military means of the terri- 
tory occupied by the Dutch. This phase ended with the first major Dutch of- 
fensive, the deceptively named ‘police action’ known as ‘Operation Product’ 
or Agresi Militer Belanda r. The common threads in this period were truce 
violations on both sides and the gradual demise of the Linggarjati Agree- 
ment. 

Indonesian reservations about ‘Linggarjati, which were already strong, 
particularly within the army, were reinforced by the continued Dutch mili- 
tary build-up. As it had not been possible to reach a joint agreement on the 
borders between Indonesian and Dutch territory, Spoor unilaterally estab- 
lished demarcation lines on 22 November 1946. In the following months, 
there were constant violations of these lines by the TNI and other armed 
groups, as seen from a Dutch perspective, or legitimate attempts to recap- 
ture territory, as seen from an Indonesian perspective. The Netherlands also 
engaged in operations on the other side of the demarcation lines. The situa- 
tion escalated when — despite an agreement that the administration around 
Bogor (Buitenzorg) would remain in Republican hands — the local com- 
mander, Colonel Lodewijk Thomson, arrested local Republican adminis- 
trators on 19 December, on suspicion of subversive actions. This reinforced 
the scepticism about the Netherlands’ intentions felt by Republican politi- 
cal and military leaders, and TNI commander-in-chief Sudirman called for 
the fight to continue. Dutch commanders seized on Van Mook’s order to 
prepare for Republican attacks by zealously launching their own offensive 
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Photo seized by the Regiment Storm Troops, showing Indonesian soldiers with a mix of 


weapons and uniforms, South Sumatra, between 1946 and 1948. Source: Nimm. 


operations. The British had hardly departed when the fighting re-erupted. 

The military struggle spread from Java, where the fighting was fierce, in- 
cluding around Surabaya, to population centres on Sumatra. There were 
constant small-scale military skirmishes there, too, but also some large bat- 
tles, including around Padang, Medan and Palembang. The Dutch armed 
forces occupied more and more territory, but it proved more difficult to 
establish a sustainable civilian administration. On South Sulawesi, colonial 
rule — which was considered to be seriously under threat — was re-imposed 
in heavy-handed fashion by the pst led by Captain Raymond Westerling 
and other KNIL troops. Between mid-December 1946 and 22 February 
1947, at least 3,500 unarmed Indonesians were publicly executed without 
any kind of trial or legal basis. The Dutch Navy also took offensive action, 
including against the Republican flagship Gadjah Mada (4 January 1947). 
As with many other military actions, Van Mook was not informed of this 
in advance. 

The Dutch army command saw little benefit in restarting the negotia- 
tions and was in favour of offensive action; in this context, Spoor spoke of 
capturing Yogyakarta as a simple ‘walkover’. The eventual signing of ‘Ling- 


garjati’ on 25 March 1947, four months after the agreement had been con- 
cluded, proved meaningless in military and political terms. The Republic 
had signed the original agreement with great hesitation, whilst the Neth- 
erlands approved a version that had been unilaterally ‘adjusted’ to meet its 
own wishes. This, in turn, reinforced Indonesian doubts. Little came of the 
implementation, and the treaty was revoked by the Drees cabinet on 20 July 
1947; this was now less risky, because the last Europeans and Indo-Euro- 
peans had left the Republican camps. The next day, Spoor was ordered to 
launch Operation Product. 

This Dutch offensive, undertaken by more than 100,000 soldiers, was 
successful in the sense that two-thirds of Java and one-third of Sumatra 
were occupied, including 1,100 plantations. Contrary to the pleas of mil- 
itary leaders, the Dutch government forbade any advance to the Republi- 
can seat of government, later described by Wim Schermerhorn (Labour) as 
‘plague-ridden Djokja. Van Mook and Spoor were extremely frustrated by 
the government's decision, taken under great international pressure, to halt 
the offensive on 5 August 1947. Once again, the balance of casualties was 
very one-sided. On the Dutch side 76 soldiers were killed, while thousands 
died on the Indonesian side. The TNI remained undefeated, however; the 
army units withdrew into Indonesian areas and difficult-to-access parts of 
the territory occupied by the Netherlands. 


PHASE 3: AUGUST 1947-DECEMBER 1948 

After Operation Product/Agresi Militer Belanda 1, the Dutch anticipated a 
period of ‘pacification’ in which the recaptured territory would be ‘purged’ 
of opponents and brought under Dutch control. The phase in which this 
was attempted lasted until late 1948. In this period, the TNI and other armed 
groups mainly carried out a guerrilla war, to which the Dutch armed forces 
developed a rather ineffective counter-guerrilla response. 

On 29 August 1947, Van Mook and Spoor again unilaterally drew a de- 
marcation line on Java and Sumatra, the “Van Mook line’ Their troops were 
tasked with consolidating the captured territory while the TNI made every 
effort to hamper them. Spoor pleaded in vain to push on to Yogyakarta. 
He even kept troops on standby for this for weeks on end, preventing them 
from taking part in the intended ‘pacification. The government in The 
Hague — again under great international pressure —took a different political 
tack. In mid-January 1948, the Renville Agreement was signed. This treaty 
also appeared to be militarily attractive to the Netherlands, because the Re- 
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public agreed to withdraw the TNI from the areas occupied by the Dutch. 
Around 30,000 TNI fighters did indeed withdraw, but numerous TNI sol- 
diers and militias remained. On West Java, many joined the forces of Darul 
Islam (Hizbullah and Sabilillah), a powerful competitor of the Republic 
and the TNI. 

In the first months after Renville, the number of armed confrontations 
fell sharply. This “breathing space’ facilitated the necessary rotations in the 
Dutch armed forces: the replacement of KNIL soldiers and war volunteers by 
new batches of conscripts. The armed forces lost much military experience 
as a result. From a Dutch perspective, this was all the more problematic be- 
cause the negotiations about the implementation of Renville broke down in 
June 1948, and the Indonesian guerrilla war flared up once more. The situa- 
tion became even more complex in late 1948; in West Java, a ‘triangular war’ 
broke out between the TNI, the Dutch armed forces and the armed wing of 
Darul Islam.” One important development for the TNI and the Republic 
was the violent suppression of the communist Madiun uprising in Central 
Java in September 1948. Not only did this victory promote the cohesion of 
the Republican camp and strengthen the position of the TNI, but the Re- 
public and the TNI also gained credibility and thereby support in the West 
as a result, against the background of the fledgling Cold War. A further ef- 
fect of ‘Madiun was the reduction of the large number of Indonesian troops 
and the seizure of the communist units’ arms — in effect, a rationalization of 
the TNI. 

The year 1948 was also marked by violations of the demarcation lines by 
both sides. The TNI and other armed groups attacked Dutch patrols, en- 
campments, police posts, communication lines and enterprises, as well as 
Indonesians who held civilian posts in the Dutch administration or worked 
for the Dutch in some other capacity; cooperating with the colonial au- 
thority thus became increasingly risky. The Netherlands lacked the crucial 
support of the population in the guerrilla war. This meant that military op- 
erations acquired an increasingly hopeless character, not least because the 
Dutch armed forces were forced to split up into smaller units that had to 
control impossibly large areas with regular patrols and ‘purges. The army 
leadership realized that their own troops regularly overstepped the mark in 
doing so. In response to the massacre in Rawagede (now Balongsari) on 9 
December 1947 and the many extrajudicial executions, ‘special courts mar- 
tial’ were set up in March 1948 to curb extreme Dutch violence with po- 
tentially serious political repercussions. These courts martial were staffed by 


judges, sitting alone, who could use accelerated proceedings to impose the 
death penalty on Indonesian ‘terrorists’ and ‘rampokkers’; they hardly had a 
moderating effect. 

As in 1947, little came of the intended ‘pacification, a combination of 
heavy-handed military action and the rebuilding of the administration. It 
hardly helped that repatriation had reduced the fighting force on Java from 
48 battalions in April to 37 in August 1948. Bringing in Chinese and Indo- 
nesian auxiliaries failed to deliver the desired result. Spoor repeatedly indi- 
cated that he considered the situation untenable, and advocated larger-scale 
military intervention. He assumed that a second military offensive, focused 
on destroying the TNI and eliminating the Republican political and military 
leadership in Yogyakarta, would deliver the final blow to the opponent. A 
period of three to six months of intensive ‘purging’ would subsequently be 
sufficient to consolidate the regime and gain the support of the population. 
With strategic cabinet seats being taken by hawks from the Catholic Kvp 
and Van Mook having been replaced, opposition to Spoor’s plan weakened 
further. After much hesitation, mainly by Labour Party ministers, the Drees 
cabinet approved the second ‘police action’. 


Army commander General Simon Spoor bids farewell to repatriating soldiers from 2-5 RI. 


Tanjung Priok, between 20 and 23 July 1948. Source: NIMH/Dienst voor Legercontacten. 
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PHASE 4: DECEMBER 1948-AUGUST/ 
DECEMBER 1949 

On 19 December 1948, Operation Kraai/Agresi Militer Belanda 2 began, 
heralding the final and bloodiest phase of the war. This time Spoor was al- 
lowed to push on to Yogyakarta, where the Republic’s political leaders were 
captured. The military leadership and most of the TNI managed to escape. 
The operation was less overwhelming than Operation Product, because the 
Indonesian opposition was by now better organized. Once again, the offen- 
sive was halted on 5 January under great international pressure; by the time 
of the cease-fire, the Netherlands occupied on paper the whole of Java, as 
well as large and strategic parts of Sumatra. Operation Kraai/Agresi Militer 
Belanda 2 cost 113 Dutch lives, while more than 3,000 Indonesians were kil- 
led on Java alone. 

Once more, the offensive was followed by a grim impasse of guerrilla 
and counter-guerrilla warfare. The Dutch armed forces initially carried out 
large ‘purges, making intensive use of artillery, the KST and the air force. 
The TNI suffered major setbacks on Java and Sumatra. Beyond the towns, 
effective Dutch authority remained extremely limited; it was contested by 
both the TNI and by competing armed groups, particularly Darul Islam. 
The hardening of the struggle was reflected in the enormous rise in the 
number of fatalities. On the Dutch side, the number of fallen servicemen 
rose from 34 per month in the months before the offensive to 155 in the 
following months; according to Dutch counts, the death toll on the In- 
donesian side was 46,800.” And that was not all; the Republicans viewed 
Indonesians who cooperated militarily or administratively with the Dutch 
regime — policemen, security guards, informants, civil and judicial officials 
—as legitimate targets of ruthless reprisals and intimidation. This, too, con- 
tributed to the spiral of violence. As a result of this, and due to the develop- 
ment of local shadow Republican governments, the ‘pacification’ planned 
by the Dutch failed. 

Partly due to the repatriation of the first batches, the Dutch armed forces 
faced a serious shortage of experienced soldiers in the final years of the war, 
especially in the officer ranks. As mentioned above, Spoor observed regret- 
fully that relatively inexperienced soldiers had been promoted premature- 
ly and given responsibilities for which they were not equipped. The armed 
forces had to control ever-larger areas, and were eventually spread over some 
2,000 isolated outposts, situated along or at the end of long supply lines that 
were impossible to secure permanently. As they were extremely vulnerable 
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‘Slowly but surely ... we fight to the last man!’ A watercolour by an Indonesian fighter with 
the initials A.K. The artist collected twenty striking watercolours and drawings in a book 
to commemorate the Indonesian war: The collection fell into Dutch hands in May 1949. 


Source: A.K., Nationaal Museum van Wereldculturen. 


to Indonesian attacks on these hazardous roads, in the long run the soldiers 
at many of these posts were more concerned with survival than with ‘purges; 
let alone with helping to build a civilian administration. 

The historiography shows that Dutch counter-operations in these dire 
circumstances regularly degenerated into counter-terror, something that 
was also confirmed by the soldiers themselves. One Kr soldier noted: “We 
have far too few troops and are trying to solve this by taking harsher ac- 
tion. By shooting everything off the road and burning down kampongs if 
needs be’. Corporal J. Eshuis wrote: “Liberating the population is more like 
exercising terror. The above-mentioned sharp rise in Indonesian fatalities, 
although it is likely to have involved fighters, should perhaps be read as an 
indication of this.” 

In April 1949, shordy before his death, Spoor was still optimistic, al- 
though it was telling that he now claimed that ‘pacification’ would take a 
year and a half, not three to six months. Back in The Hague, the Drees-Van 
Schaik cabinet was more pessimistic and no longer gave much credence to 
Spoor’s rose-tinted reports. Under great international pressure, the gov- 
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ernment decided to resume the negotiations with the Republic in April. 
This resulted in the Rum-Van Roijen Agreement on 7 May, and a cease-fire 
was agreed. On 22 June, the Dutch evacuated Yogyakarta, giving rise to a 
persistent back-stabbing legend in which Dutch soldiers blamed national 
and international politicians for a defeat that could have been prevented 
militarily. The final cease-fire was announced for Java on 10 August and Su- 
matra on 14 August. In the subsequent period, until the transfer of sover- 
eignty on 27 December 1949, the level of Dutch-Indonesian — as opposed 
to intra-Indonesian — violence fell significantly, although there were still 
violent confrontations in the second half of 1949 on Java and Sumatra, and 
also on Sulawesi and Kalimantan; again, with many victims mainly on the 
Indonesian side. 


“EXTREME VIOLENCE’ IN THE DUTCH 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 

Reports of extreme violence by the Dutch armed forces were brought to 
public notice on an occasional basis during the war, particularly in 1949 
and also afterwards, but the political and social debates did not begin until 
war veteran Joop Hueting made his revelations in 1969. That history will 
be told in part 11 of this book.” In this chapter, we highlight a different di- 
mension of the debate, namely the development of the historiography, for 
it is of direct relevance to this research programme. That historiography, 
almost without exception, consists of works by Dutch historians; there has 
been little interest in the international and the Indonesian historiograp- 
hy, past and present, in questions relating to the Dutch use of violence. 
This last section also looks ahead to the following chapter, in which we 
round off the introductory part of this book by setting out some of the 
conclusions and questions that shaped the implementation of the research 
programme. 

For decades, the Excessennota [Memorandum on excesses, 1969], which 
was commissioned by the government and compiled in several months only 
by an official commission, was regarded as the canonical inventory of violent 
‘infringements’ by the Dutch armed forces, so far as these had left archival 
traces. As the researchers noted at the time, the list was incomplete — a reser- 
vation that was watered down by the De Jong cabinet in order to make room 
for its statement that ‘the armed forces as a whole had behaved correctly 
in Indonesia. The memo had no academic pretensions, nor did it attempt 
to explain the ‘excesses. Both the collated source material and the cabinet’s 


subsequent conclusions continued to form a benchmark for later historical 
studies, but this provoked increasingly critical reactions. 

Ontsporing van geweld [Derailment of Violence, 1970], written by soci- 
ologists and war veterans Jacques van Doorn and Wim Hendrix, proved 
to be a ground-breaking study. Based on research carried out at their own 
initiative into some 80 ‘infringements’ during their service in Indonesia 
more than 20 years beforehand, they described the military conduct — al- 
ways anonymously — and offered explanations for it. The essence of their 
argument was that in an increasingly hopeless guerrilla conflict, the army 
leaders had provided ambiguous instructions on the use of force and in- 
adequate leadership. Responsibility for the extent of the violence was thus 
shifted de facto to lower-ranking infantry officers and non-commissioned 
officers, who were insufficiently equipped for the task, and unable — and 
perhaps less inclined — to prevent excessive violence. They operated in a 
‘trap of violence’ in which the constant threat of being overwhelmed by 
superior numbers of enemy guerrillas was countered with extreme violence. 
In their view, the infringements or excesses were not mere incidents, but 
a recurring pattern. Their definition of ‘infringements’ included not only 
practices such as ‘summary’ — in other words, unlawful — executions, but 
also the routine extreme violence perpetrated during interrogations by 
the intelligence services and during daily patrols and purges, as well as the 
bombing and shelling of kampongs. 

Like Hueting, Doorn and Hendrix believed that the cases listed in the 
Excessennota were merely the tip of the iceberg. Despite the limitations of 
their research — little archival research, the anonymization of cases they had 
compiled themselves — Ontsporing van geweld is still regarded as an influen- 
tial study. That is also true of the supplement that the authors provided for 
the new edition in 1983, in which they were the first to take an international 
comparative approach — one that reflected remarkably well on the Nether- 
lands, one should add. This comparative angle was only taken up once more 
in a systematic fashion by the current research programme.” 

In later years, three cases that were briefly described in the Excessenno- 
ta were investigated in separate studies. In 1984, historian Willem IJzereef 
published De Zuid-Celebes affaire |The South Sulawesi Affair], based on his 
thesis on the extremely harsh intervention by the special forces led by Cap- 
tain Westerling in 1946-1947. The campaign resulted in at least 3,500 casual- 
ties, and is thereby considered the most serious Dutch ‘excess’ — a term that 
IJzereef also used — of the war. In 1997, Ad van Liempt published De lijken- 
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trein [The corpse train] about a prisoner transport in Bondowoso, East Java, 
in 1947, in which 46 Indonesian men died as a result of culpable neglect. In 
2007, Harm Scholtens wrote the unpublished thesis, Rawagede, 9 December 
1947, about a KL operation in which around 120, according to Dutch inter- 
nal correspondence — or 430, according to Indonesian counts — Indonesians 
were ‘summarily’ executed. 

That it took so long for these publications to appear is in itself remarka- 
ble, as is the fact that not one of them was written by an established histo- 
rian. But it was the doyen of Dutch national historiography, Loe de Jong, 
who eventually put the cat among the pigeons with the twelfth volume of 
his series Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog [The 
Kingdom of the Netherlands in the Second World War, 1988]. In a draft ver- 
sion, De Jong wrote uncompromisingly about ‘war crimes’ and drew harsh 
comparisons with German actions in the occupied Netherlands. After much 
commotion, he replaced the term ‘war crimes’ with ‘excesses’ and moderated 
his terminology and tone somewhat; but the overall picture that he painted 
was nevertheless extremely critical of the Dutch use of force, as well as mili- 
tary and political leaders’ responsibility for it. 

In the following years, the Dutch conduct of the war in a broader sense 
was mainly addressed by military historians working at the predecessor of 
today’s NIMH. In Marsroutes en dwaalsporen |Marching routes and wrong 
turns, 1991], Petra Groen drew critical conclusions about Spoor’s mili- 
tary-strategic policy. Even though his ‘spearhead strategy’ was utterly lacking 
in realism, he had clung on to it until the bitter end. Groen did not focus 
on extreme violence as a separate category per se, but argued plausibly that 
the military leadership, with political support, had persisted with a mode of 
combat that had inevitably resulted in much violence, including against the 
civilian population. 

Groen’s later colleague, Jaap de Moor, published two substantial studies. 
In Westerling’s oorlog | Westerling’s war, 1999 ], he describes the history of the 
Dutch special forces in the war, paying significant attention to Westerling’s 
actions in South Sulawesi. Although he is reluctant to draw general con- 
clusions about the use of violence by the armed forces as a whole, he does 
make it clear that the DST, and later the KST, undoubtedly acted extreme- 
ly harshly and frequently crossed the line. De Moor’s biography Generaal 
Spoor (2011) does not focus on the use of violence by the armed forces either, 
but this study does support the image of a ‘political general’ who persisted 
with a risky, enemy-focused strategy, thereby creating the conditions for an 


inevitable hardening of the conflict. This essentially confirmed Van Doorn 
and Hendrix’s picture of a trap of violence, and Groen’s analysis of a failing 
military-strategic policy. 

Stef Scagliola’s study Last van de oorlog [Burden of the war], published 
in 2002, does not investigate the war per se, but mainly its aftermath. She 
focuses on the course of the public debate about what she unequivocally 
describes as ‘war crimes, and thus on cycles of silence, concealment and 
(re)discovery. Last van de oorlog is of particular significance to the research 
on the Dutch use of violence in an indirect sense, because Scagliola reveals 
the strength of the mechanisms within the armed forces and the veteran 
community that functioned to cover up the violence, a phenomenon that 
had already been identified by Van Doorn and Hendrix. In this research 
programme, Last van de oorlog was of particular importance to the ‘After- 
math’ sub-project. 

In terms of academic interest in the war, the fact that there was a turna- 
round in the last decade was not only shown by the 2012 plea — initially in 
vain — by the KITLV, the NIMH and NIOD for a broader investigation, but 
also by the publications that have since appeared. In the end, the present 
research programme would not be launched until 2017. In the intervening 
years, however, a number of studies on the war violence were published. 
These were, successively, the collection Colonial Counterinsurgency and 
Mass Violence (2014), edited by Bart Luttikhuis and A. Dirk Moses, with 
various contributions from the KITLV, the NIMH and NIOD; Soldaat in In- 
donesié [Soldier in Indonesia] by Gert Oostindie (2015); and, in particular, 
Rémy Limpach’s Brandende kampongs [Burning kampongs, 2016]. Other 
publications included two articles on the extreme violence by former NIMH 
researcher Thijs Brocades Zaalberg (2014, 2015). 

The conclusions of these publications are consistent in the sense that they 
characterize the Dutch use of violence as structurally excessive, and thus re- 
ject its framing as ‘incidental excesses. The studies use different terminol- 
ogy, however — Luttikhuis and Moses use ‘mass violence’, Brocades Zaal- 
berg uses ‘excessive violence’ and ‘war crimes, Oostindie uses ‘war crimes, 
Limpach uses ‘extreme violence’ and ‘mass violence’ — and the same ap- 
plies to the use of sources. Limpach’s Brandende kampongs, the commercial 
edition of the doctoral thesis he defended in Switzerland in 2015, is based on 
the most in-depth research into the extreme violence and incorporates all of 
the above-mentioned studies. His book formed the catalyst for the Dutch 
government's decision to fund this research programme. 
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Towards the end of the research programme, various articles were pub- 
lished that provided in-depth knowledge with regard to specific points; they 
are not discussed individually here, but many of them will be covered in the 
second part of the book. Regarding the problem of estimating the number 
of victims, reference should be made here to a recent article by Limpach, in 
which he highlights the asymmetry in the mode of warfare and casualties, 


Corporal S. van Langen of battalion 3-7 RI wrote about a surprise attack on his post on 

29 September 1947: A frenzied mob from a kampong, led by a few Hadjis and peloppers 
[fighters] armed with carbines, attacked our post in Goeboeg [Gubung, Central Java). 
Aside from the guards, the men were still sleeping at the 3rd Company, for it was still early 
in the morning. The horde rushed up to the fence, got it open, and stormed up the path to 
the sleeping company. Then the guards started up the machine guns. They fell like mown 


corn. When the attackers took to their heels, the dead were still lying there; 31 men.’ 


Source: S. van Langen, NIMH. 
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and in so doing moreover reflects explicitly on the way in which the war was 
fought on the Indonesian side. He also stresses the weak grounds for quan- 
tification.” 

Also of interest — as a concise summary of previous research — are several 
chapters from the overview by Piet Hagen, Koloniale oorlogen in Indonesié 
[Colonial wars in Indonesia, 2018] and, in particular, the substantial text 
book Krijgsgeweld en kolonie [Military violence and colony, 2021], part of 
the NIMH series Militaire Geschiedenis van Nederland | Military history of 
the Netherlands]. Groen and Limpach summarize the period 1945-1949 in 
around 70 pages. Not surprisingly, their conclusions are similar to those in 
their earlier work. Finally, it can be noted that various smaller publications 
based on source research, which are not discussed here, conclude almost 
without exception that the Dutch armed forces were guilty of the structural 
use of extreme violence. 

In his PhD thesis Zoeken, aangrijpen en vernietigen!’ |‘Search, attack 
and destroy!) 2021], Christiaan Harinck — a former doctoral student at the 
KITLV, although not affiliated with this programme — shifts the focus from 
specific cases of extreme violence to an analysis of the consequences of the 
army leaders’ strategy for the resulting widespread use of violence and their 
adherence to a highly enemy-focused doctrine. He concludes — in line with 
the earlier conclusions of Groen and De Moor, among others — that the 
learning capacity of the armed forces, particularly that of the military lead- 
ership, was poor. The enemy-focused approach, which was derived from co- 
lonial experience and based on violent oppression, continued to prevail even 
when it was repeatedly shown not to work. As a result, the army leadership’s 
only real response, time and again, was to escalate: deploying even harsher 
means, which led to even more casualties. Harinck thereby emphasizes that 
the line between ‘regular’ and ‘extreme’ violence was usually blurred and of- 
ten difficult to determine post facto. 

An entirely contrary approach is taken by Bauke Geersing, a lawyer who 
trained at the Royal Military Academy. In Kapitein Westerling (2019), Geers- 
ing adheres strictly to the legal frameworks that were used by the Dutch gov- 
ernment at the time; in his view, no Indonesian state existed, which meant 
there was no war and by definition no ‘war crimes; either. His interpretation 
of Westerling’s actions is largely consistent with the image that the captain 
himself presented in his memoirs: his actions were harsh but fair, they were 
a successful response to the need to suppress terrorism posing as national- 
ism, and they were approved from above — and thus legitimate. However, 
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Geersing does not offer any evidence to support the claim that Westerling’s 
actions were legally defensible.” 

For the sake of completeness, it should be added that a large number of 
media publications on the war have also appeared in the last decade, as well 
as egodocuments by or about veterans and, finally, two works in the genre of 
literary (historical) non-fiction: Martin Bossenbroek’s De wraak van Dipo- 
negoro [Diponegoro's revenge, 2020] and David van Reybrouck’s Revolusi 
[Revolution, 2020]. The picture painted by much of this work — one that in 
the case of Revolusi has certainly drawn widespread publicity — is consistent 
with the prevailing state of the scholarship described above. 
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Interim conclusions 


The three preceding chapters outlined the background to the research pro- 
gramme, as well as the political-historical and military-historical context. 
This interim section functions as a bridge to the second part of the book. 
In line with the programme design and funding, the aim of the research 
was to answer ‘the most important questions in relation to decolonization 
policy, violence and war — with a focus on (explaining) the Dutch military 
conduct, whilst ‘paying ample attention to the historical, political and in- 
ternational context and aftermath of the war. The focus was on the research 
into the conduct of the war, more specifically, the use of extreme violence by 
the Dutch armed forces, its consequences, and the extent to which respon- 
sibility was taken for this extreme violence both at the time and afterwards. 
Based on the state of academic knowledge at the start of the programme, 
there was little reason to doubt that the Dutch armed forces were guilty of 
more than incidental use of excessive force during the war. The question is 
to what extent did this happen, and how can this be explained; and that is 
preceded by the question of why the Netherlands went to war. 

Drawing on the existing historiography, it was relatively straightforward 
to answer the latter question without doing further research. Exceptions 
aside, Dutch politicians were convinced they had both the right and the 
duty to ‘liberate’ the Dutch East Indies from Japan and subsequently from 
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the Republic of Indonesia, and to retain Indonesia for the kingdom in some 
way on a permanent basis. Economic, geopolitical and ethical arguments 
were advanced to justify this. As the existing literature provides sufficient 
grounds for this interpretation, the programme did not re-investigate this 
issue at length. However, the sub-project on the international political con- 
text did raise the question of the extent to which Dutch policy attracted 
support, or rather criticism. Furthermore, the sub-project on the bersiap pe- 
riod looked at whether the violence in this period might have constituted an 
(additional) argument or pretext for the military intervention. 

How was the war fought and what can we already conclude, based on the 
historiography, about the Dutch use of force and its consequences? That the 
war increasingly assumed the nature of a guerrilla conflict is a given, as is 
the fact that the number of casualties was distributed very unevenly. When 
describing the warfare, much previous research focused on the actions of 
the infantry. When designing this research programme, we therefore decid- 
ed to focus sub-projects on two elements of warfare that had received less 
attention from researchers in the past, and that are often associated with ex- 
treme violence and the discrepancy in casualty numbers: namely, technical 
violence and the intelligence services. 

Mote broadly, it was a challenge to improve on the existing estimates 
of casualties of war violence, including the question of which parts of the 
armed forces were more or less responsible for these and the question of the 
proportion of civilian casualties in these figures. A number of sub-projects 
addresses this issue, and there was every reason to do so. In contrast to the 
claim of the De Jong cabinet that the ‘excesses’ were ‘incidental, the pre- 
vailing view in the current historiography is that the extreme violence was 
structural or sometimes even systematic in character. However, this raises 
the question of which criteria should be used to determine this. Quantifi- 
cation could offer part of the answer, but it is clear that this is an extremely 
difficult, perhaps impassable road, one that leads only to limited or fragmen- 
tary results. 

The main question requires conceptual consideration. Various terms are 
used in the historiography, such as ‘inordinate’ or ‘excessive violence’, ‘ex- 
treme violence; ‘mass violence’ and ‘war crimes. In this research programme, 
we preferred to use concrete descriptions of such acts and the concept of 
‘extreme violence’ as an overarching term. In the first chapter it was stated 
that there are powerful arguments for the claim that the core of internation- 
al humanitarian law was applicable, or at least considered applicable, by the 


Netherlands, and that the actions of the Dutch armed forces could and can 
be measured against those rules. Indeed, according to many sources this is 
consistent with the intuitive sense of justice felt by many of the military men 
involved, who expressed their views as to whether certain acts of war had 
‘crossed the line’ 

On the one hand, the analytical concept of ‘extreme violence’ refers to vi- 
olence that was largely used outside direct regular combat situations against 
civilians or fighters, who may or may not have served in the Indonesian army 
and who were disarmed after their capture or surrender, usually without di- 
rect military necessity or without a clearly-defined military objective. On 
the other hand, forms of extreme violence were also used within regular 
combat. This mostly involved the use of heavy (but also light) weaponry, 
whereby the risk of civilian casualties was evidently disregarded. In many of 
the thousands of combat engagements involving Dutch troops and Indone- 
sian fighters — often literally situations of kill or be killed — it is impossible 
to determine whether proportionate violence tipped over into disproporti- 
onate violence. This is mainly due to the limited source material. What can 
be said with certainty, however, is that the Dutch units usually had great 
‘fire superiority’ and made ample use of this, resulting in a large imbalance 
in the casualty numbers: there were many more dead and wounded on the 
Indonesian side than on the Dutch side. 

The aim of this study is thus not to draw conclusions about the overall 
extent of the extreme violence as such, but rather to identify, as well as we 
can, the situations — within or beyond military action — in which forms of 
violence occurred, whether structurally or systematically or otherwise. The 
concept of ‘extreme violence’ functions primarily as a way to describe the na- 
ture of the warfare, but it simultaneously opens up possibilities for conside- 
ring the impact of the violence on the victims and the moral or legal aspects 
of this violence. After all, as mentioned above, these forms of violence were 
contrary to everything that contemporary Dutch political and military lea- 
ders claimed to stand for, and clashed with widely held moral values, often 
those held by the perpetrators themselves. 

Needless to say, the choice of this overarching concept does not imply that 
the Dutch armed conduct would have been lawful had extreme violence not 
been used. This question goes back to the debate about the legitimacy of the 
Dutch warfare, which could in fact only be justified from a colonial perspec- 
tive. But this conceptualization does create the space to ask questions about 
the proportionality of the military action, given the decision to go to war. 
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Let us return to the main question about the mode of warfare, and thus 
the question of why the Dutch conduct of war was so (extremely) violent. 
The existing literature identifies clusters of factors, aside from the highly vi- 
olent nature of Indonesian guerrilla warfare. The most important of these 
include the unrealistic and therefore risky military strategy pursued with 
inadequate resources based on an underestimation of the opponent, which 
lowered the threshold for extreme violence; political policies that had no 
effective preventive effect; and the failure and often the obduracy of the ci- 
vilian and military-judicial authorities, resulting in a practice of secrecy and 
impunity. In addition, the literature highlights the quality and culture of 
the armed forces: inadequate leadership, inexperience and lack of education, 
training, information and discipline, as well as a lack of learning capacity 
at the conceptual (or doctrinal) level; continuity of administrative and mi- 
litary traditions rooted in exemplary violence and the maintenance of co- 
lonial prestige, passed on via the KNIL to the military dispatched from the 
Netherlands — in short, an inward-looking culture in which failing leader- 
ship facilitated arbitrary action and excessive violence. In the final phase of 
the war, according to many sources, there was also the physical and mental 
exhaustion of the soldiers in the field as a result of the perceived futility of 
their own actions and the repeated postponement of their repatriation. 

The results of the sub-projects are presented in the second part of this 
book. By choosing these projects in particular, the research programme 
aimed to investigate the explanatory factors listed above in more depth, and 
possibly add others. Although each of these sub-projects had its own fo- 
cus, we found that they often overlapped. For example, both the research on 
the bersiap period and the Dutch-Indonesian ‘Regional Studies’ sub-project 
provide new insights into the extremely complex dynamics of violence that 
involved multiple armed groups, some organized and some not, and how 
this affected the Indonesian population. Both the chapters about the intel- 
ligence war and the deployment of heavy weapons aim to examine aspects 
of the Dutch military action that are still relatively under-researched, but 
almost automatically raise questions about the chain of command, views 
on proportionality and the concealment of extreme violence. Both the re- 
search on the military justice system and that on how administrators and 
politicians ‘handled’ reports of extreme violence focus on the way in which 
such behaviour was or was not judged and punished, and whether this did 
or did not have a preventive effect. The international comparative research 
on violence in decolonization wars is directly related to this: in this chap- 


ter, the tension between liability and impunity forms an important theme. 
The sub-project on international involvement in the war is likewise partly 
concerned with questions about whether or not to share information about 
violence. Finally, the research on the aftermath of the war investigates how 
and why the concealment of the violence and the avoidance of public debate 
about it persisted long after the war. 

In short, each of the contributions in part 11, individually but also in 
combination, aims to provide answers to aspects of the overarching research 
question. In the Conclusions, these answers will be brought together and an 
attempt will be made to answer these questions. 


Next pages: Two pages from the photo album of sergeant and war volunteer B. Berends, 
who was attached to the carrier platoon of the 4th battalion of the sth Infantry Regiment 
(4-5 R.1.). Most photos relate to daily life in the army, but a few pages also bear witness 

to the tough reality of the war. Malang, East Java, early August 1947. Inscriptions: 
Prisoners. Malang, Aug. 1947 / A moment for a Caravelles / Across the makeshift bridge 
/ Prisoners / Bearers of Safety and Law ...? / Bedali Kampong, from which we came 
under fire / Prisoners / “Freedom is the glory of every nation. Indonesia for Indonesians!” 


Source: Photographer unknown, nrov/Berends Collection. 
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dimension 


The search for stories about the 
Indonesian War of Independence 


EVELINE BUCHHEIM, FRIDUS STEIJLEN, 
STEPHANIE WELVAART 


Edi Kuncoro, born on 27 December 1930 in Boyolali, Surakarta/Solo, joined 
the Barisan Pemberontakan Rakyat Indonesia (BPRr) as a fifteen-year-old boy 
in December 1945." This people's movement was founded by the famous re- 
sistance fighter and later politician Sutomo (better known as Bung Tomo), who 
played an important role in the Battle of Surabaya in November 1945. Pak (Mr) 
Edi related how the Dutch had repeatedly violated their trust at that time: 


We fought the British, they came without permission and wanted to 
free the prisoners of war. They released the Dutch who had been held 
captive by the Japanese. Without our knowing it, the Dutch army 
joined them [the British]. That was NICA, the Netherlands Indies Civil 
Administration. They wanted to restore order and arm the prisoners 


A relief located at the heroes’ cemetery in Koto Nan Gadang, Payakumbuh, 2008. 
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who were held captive in Ambarawa. I fought in the second line, in 
Banyubiru. The battle took place in Ambarawa and was led by Pak Dir- 
man, General Sudirman.” 


In 1947, Willem E van Breen, born in Amsterdam on 13 March 1925, went 
to North Sumatra as a conscript with the 4-2 RI battalion. He described an 
experience that stayed with him for life: 


We were on patrol. [...] We arrived at a kampong and came under fire. 
We were lying in a trench and had to fire the mortar. Next to me the 
sergeant says: “Van Breen, mortar fire’. But we were lying in the trench 
and I had to go and stand on the road. Crouching on the road I fired 
the mortar, I fired 15-20 mortar bombs at the kampong. Later we en- 
tered the kampong, and then I saw the effect. Those are the things that 
keep me awake at night. They were civilians; as far as they were men, 
I could be at peace with that, certainly, because they were not in uni- 
form, they were civilians, that was guerrilla warfare. As far as they were 
women and children, that of course was very difficult. A mortar bomb 
doesn’t just make a little hole, they were all dead. Well, there was noth- 
ing we could do...’ 


What can personal stories, such as the stories of these two veterans, tell us 
about the Indonesian War of Independence? Their accounts do not nec- 
essarily represent ‘the’ Indonesian or ‘the’ Dutch perspective: they are the 
experiences of just’ two soldiers who were on opposing sides between 1945 
and 1949. Their experiences differ in many respects, but there are also sim- 
ilarities. Both men were young; the Indonesian veteran was even younger 
than the Dutchman. Both felt they had little choice but to fight for their 
country. The Dutch veteran was sent out as a conscript, the Indonesian vet- 
eran could not imagine not defending Indonesian freedom. Their stories 
show that neither had a complete overview of the conflict. One had heard 
that NICA was going to arm internees in Ambarawa, the other was fired at 
and had to respond. Each felt that they had to do what they did. Instinct 
told them they had no other option. Their stories bring nuance and per- 
sonal justification to grand historical narratives, but they also create room 
for doubt.* Hesitation is an excellent measure of the human dimension, the 
realm of personal experience and perception; and that is what we were seek- 
ing in the Witnesses & Contemporaries project. 


By paying attention to the experiences and memories of individuals and 
small groups, and by focusing on their personal stories, we come closer to 
different people's individual perceptions. Searching for the human dimen- 
sion can help us to understand events that took place in the past. Moreover, 
we gain greater insight into the way in which these events are remembered 
afterwards, by the witnesses themselves as well as the social communities to 
which they belong. When we create space for multiple perspectives, differ- 
ent or even conflicting views and ways of thinking are given a place in the 
historical narrative, and the layered nature of history becomes clearer as a 
results 

Mote or less official stories about the war are in circulation in both the 
Netherlands and Indonesia, perpetuated by the government, politics, the 
army or other groups and institutions. In these narratives, meaning is as- 
cribed to the past; they reflect the norms, values and beliefs of a country, 
organization or community. Yet behind these grand overarching narratives 
lie a multitude and an incredible variety of personal stories. Stories that 
may deviate from and add nuance to the official versions. Stories about fear, 
about hesitation, about choices that turned out not to be real choices at all. 
Stories that reflect the experiences of individuals and small groups, stories 
that in fact make up the human dimension of history, that show how the 
past was lived and how it was perceived and remembered. 

Personal stories and overarching narratives are rarely in sync, and for 
that reason alone, personal stories all too easily become hidden in the pub- 
lic domain. After all, a tangle of divergent storylines seldom makes history 
any clearer. In order to get a grip on history nevertheless, we often resort to 
timelines and national canons, which can serve as frameworks for historical 
narrative. In doing so, we attempt to bring order to the past, but at the same 
time we make choices, consciously or not; emphasis is placed on a certain 
perspective, whether it is the national perspective or that of a particular so- 
cial group. 


IN SEARCH OF STORIES 

The emphasis of the Witnesses & Contemporaries project was on collec- 
ting as many different stories as possible. Designed as a kind of ‘window; or 
‘front office’ that could be approached by people who were personally invol- 
ved in this history, the project soon took an active course, inviting people in 
the Netherlands and Indonesia to share their personal stories and individual 
experiences.’ As the majority of the research was carried out in the Nether- 
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lands, where the Witnesses & Contemporaries project was based, this did 
not work equally well in the two countries. Despite this, we also managed to 
gather Indonesian stories. 

In the Netherlands, the invitation to share personal stories prompted 
hundreds of emails and letters, telephone conversations, multiple interviews 
and group conversations, as well as original material from the war years 
themselves — such as diaries, photographs and letters. Some people shared 
only a short anecdote, others added more general political or sociological 
views or related what the period had meant to them personally. Yet others 
shared diary entries or correspondence written by their parents, and added 
their own reflections on this. Sometimes they searched for additional in- 
formation among their parents’ papers. All in all, the programme yielded a 
large quantity of material, in addition to what had already been collected in 
previous projects,’ 

This large collection of stories allows us to depict the past through a kalei- 
doscope, as it were, with a multitude of colours, perspectives, timelines, as- 
pects and elements. The personal documents and stories offer an opportuni- 
ty to get closer to the experiences of the people who helped to shape history, 
and who lived through and experienced it as eyewitnesses in different ways, 
and with different nuances and different accents, which have also changed 
in the course of time. Thanks to these personal impressions and stories, we 
not only acquire a clearer view of individual choices and circumstances, but 
we also gain a better understanding of history. 

But that is not all: individual perspectives also help us to look critical- 
ly at official sources, such as colonial archives, which are often formed by 
institutions and dominated by colonial ideas. Minority voices or divergent 
opinions are less common in such sources, or they are framed in a specific 
way, certainly when they concern controversial issues such as violence or re- 
bellion against authority or intimacy, to name a few obvious examples. 

In her book, Along the Archival Grain, Ann Stoler suggests ‘reading along’ 
with the colonial archive in order to gain a better understanding of the na- 
ture, the concerns and the fears of the colonial state.* In addition, postcolo- 
nial and feminist researchers suggest that these archives should also be read 
‘against the grain; and personal testimonies and documents can help us to 
do this. It soon became clear that many people not only wanted to relate 
their experiences, but they also wanted to share their personal views on the 
overarching research programme, and on the social debate about the period 
between 1945 and 1949 in Indonesia. This was the response of one man, for 


example, who, although he himself was not directly involved, grew up in a 
small Frisian village with soo inhabitants, ten of whom went to Indonesia at 
that time. He wrote: 


[they left] … a hole in the village community and came back totally 
changed. In doing so, they encountered a lack of understanding from 
their family and a village community misinformed by government cen- 


sorship. 


He expressed his concern about the focus of the research ‘on the violence, 
which emphasized the soldiers’ guilt, while at the same time keeping those 
who decided to wage war out of range’? 

Suggestions were also made regarding the publications we should read 
and themes we should address. For example, a Dutchman who had been six- 
teen back then, and who had wondered at the time why soldiers were being 
sent to die again so soon after the end of the Second World War, wrote that 
the research should focus on the role of ‘the people behind the scenes at that 
time, who set this whole disgraceful history in motion, the plantation own- 
ers and other private parties who wanted to see their interests safeguarded 
after the Second World War’ There was also criticism, for example from a 
former trade unionist who had himself published a book on the Indonesian 
Revolution, who wrote that there was every sign that the research would 
produce a ‘second Excessennota [memorandum on excesses]; because the fo- 
cus on excessive violence seemed to imply that ‘there is also violence that is 
not excessive. So where to draw the line?" 

From the outset, the aim was to give the floor to a wide range of witnesses 
and contemporaries. In the Netherlands, we put out calls to reach specific 
target groups or made appeals linked to certain themes, so that we could 
gather less well-known stories and testimonies. For example, those of con- 
scientious objectors and soldiers who refused to follow certain orders, such 
as Mr Bruin, who was sent to Indonesia as a marine. He related how he was 
ready to fight for his ‘native country’; he had no problem with the military 
culture of authority. But he nevertheless refused to follow one order. One 
day, he was sent to a kampong where a house was on fire. Dutch soldiers 
yelled that no one should be allowed to flee from the surrounding houses. 


Then I suddenly saw a little boy walking through the sawa [rice field], 


a little boy aged ten, eight or ten. [...] Then the commander said to me, 
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‘Open fire!” All at once he said, ‘In a warzone I give the command to 
“fire!”, you do it or else’ [...] But I didn’t open fire. I let that boy walk 
on. I thought, ‘I can’t shoot a child? So I didn’t. The child got away.” 


Stories like these raise questions about where personal boundaries lie, from 
refusing to serve to refusing to follow an order. When do soldiers feel that 
violence is justified and when does it go too far? Mr Den Adel told us that 
at the time, he did not question the order to set houses on fire, even if he did 
not know whether anyone was inside: 


When the fire had burned itself out, we went back. Yes, it didn’t really 
bother me, you know. The house burned down and it was over. We'd 
carried out another task. Yes, at that time I thought about it very dif- 
ferently from the way I do now. Now it’s just regret, regret and shame, 


but I didn’t feel that back then.” 


Another way to find witnesses was to put out a call to people who could 
share common experiences, such as women who had served in the armed 
forces or people who could speak about specific historical events, such as the 
Republican camps or the Bandung Lautan Api, the ‘Bandung Sea of Fire’ 
on 24 March 1946, when a large part of the southern side of Bandung was 
torched by retreating Indonesian Republicans. 

By interviewing people who were in the same place at more or less the 
same time, we could enrich their experiences with images and stories from 
others who were relatively close by. Moreover, it allowed us to look ‘over 
the fence’ at what was happening on the ‘other side. The witness seminar 
at which we spoke with three members of the Indo-Dutch community 
about their experiences in Bandung in 1945-1946 gave an impression of 
what had happened in the northern part of the city.* The conversation 
took us through the streets of Bandung on the Dutch side of the demarca- 
tion line, the railway that ran through the middle of the city. The witness- 
es recounted the tense situations they had experienced, but also how they 
had been helped by Indonesians.” Ami spoke of pemuda, as the Dutch 
called Republican youths, who wanted to force their way into his aunt’s 
house. His aunt knew that there was an Indonesian armed guard in the 
neighbouring house at night, and she called out to him loudly in Indone- 
sian for help: 


And then he came. And he fired in the air. And then the youths came, 
they were in the backyard. They stole away immediately... When peo- 
ple say the pemuda [young irregular fighters] were all murderers, then 
I have to say, now we were the exception. Our family is alive thanks to 
the pemuda. 


An incident that occurred during a transport of people who had been taken 
for their own protection from their homes on Lembang Road was still fresh 
in Robert’s mind. They were shot at by snipers and had to seek cover in the 
ditch by the road, and unfortunately there were many fatalities among them. 
But, he countered: 


We're talking about these troubles... and all the misery we went through. 
But I know from my own experience, and from several friends, that 
they personally sometimes received great help from Indonesian boys, 
girls, women, who helped them at the time... we should think of that 
too, of course... 


Connie described the dangers she faced when she went out to fetch milk, 
and how she had to lie still in the ditch when peloppers (fighters) turned up: 
“That's logical, because they don’t see you in the ditch. But what’s more, if 
they do shoot, then you hope the bullets will pass over you. Then you're safer 
there, relatively speaking’ 

After this group interview in the Netherlands, we searched for Indonesian 
accounts of these events. During a visit to a veterans’ office in Bandung, we were 
able to interview veteran Pak Ididjuhana, who had lived through the Lautan 
Api. The conversation was special for two reasons. First, because he told his 
story at the office of the war veterans’ legion, surrounded by other veterans. Sec- 
ond, because his story gave insight into what happened to the people on what 
is described in the Netherlands as the ‘other side of the demarcation line. He 
spoke of Indonesian colleagues who sometimes crossed the demarcation line: 


We went there for surveillance activities. Some of us were taken pris- 
oner when they were spying on the Dutch in the north. But they were 
unarmed; they were simply locating the Dutch troops. Some of my 
friends were captured and were never able to return. I don’t know 
where they are. We were defending our territory. Between 1945 and 
1946, there was a lot of fighting. 
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When the Republican troops withdrew from the city in March 1946, they 
used a scorched earth tactic: they set fire to buildings that could be used 
by the Dutch. Part of the city burned down as a result. Pak Ididjuhana de- 


scribed his experiences on 24 March 1946: 


I was in the south. [...] I was stationed with the battalion in Gang Pab- 
aki. [...] My group was ordered to patrol Bandung train station. We 
were ordered to watch out for attacks from the north. The station was 
located near the governor’s office. I was on patrol until midnight. We 
didn’t receive any orders to set fire to Bandung. We were just on patrol. 
No orders. But when I looked up, the sky had turned crimson. 


Pak Ididjuhana then described how, as he slowly fell back to the south, he 
witnessed hundreds of people fleeing their homes. He helped to evacuate 
the hospital, but he also set fire to buildings: 


I burned things there. Why did we burn it all? Because we didn’t want 
everything to be misused by the foreign troops."® 


Another historical event that served as the starting point for gathering per- 
sonal experiences was the violence that took place near Payakumbuh, on 
Sumatra. This was also investigated by the research programme as part of 
the project on the intelligence services.” In Payakumbuh in 1949, young In- 
donesian men were shot dead by a bridge by Dutch soldiers. Today it is the 
site of a monument, which was previously visited by one of the researchers 
of the Witnesses & Contemporaries project, Fridus Steijlen, as part of an 
audio-visual project. For the book Sporen vol betekenis [Meaningful Traces], 
which is being published in the context of Witnesses & Contemporaries, 
he went back to the recordings in order to reflect on what he had seen back 
then and how he viewed it now. In April 2021, Ody Dwicahyo, another re- 
searcher of Witnesses & Contemporaries, also visited the area, full of lieux 
de mémoire — places of remembrance where history is told and retold and 
constantly acquires new meanings. Today, the actions of the Dutch army in 
January 1949 are commemorated on Sumatra with several monuments. In 
Indonesia, such places are easy to find, and they tend to convey a message of 
victory or make references to Dutch violence. The situation in the Nether- 
lands is different; there, such monuments do not commemorate specific bat- 
tlefields, but rather the loss and the victims. Discussions about monuments 


in the Netherlands continue to this day, mostly about who is commemorat- 
ed where and in what way." 


PERSONAL STORIES: REFLECTIONS 

Personal stories, like monuments to commemorate the war, show how the 
same history can be viewed from different perspectives: who tells what from 
which point of view? What role do these narratives play in the commemo- 
ration of the history of this period? And why do some stories become domi- 
nant whilst others are overlooked? 

Both the dominant narratives and the personal stories are partly coloured 
by what Gloria Wekker, in her analysis of the multicultural Netherlands, 
Witte onschuld: paradoxen van kolonialisme en ras [White Innocence: Par- 
adoxes of Colonialism and Race], calls the ‘cultural archive.” This ‘cultural 
archive’ also explains, for example, why Dutch soldiers were able to draw on 
existing paternalistic and racist ideas about the people of Indonesia despite 
never having been there. We find echoes of this ‘cultural archive’ in oral and 
visual sources, both from the time and in the present day. 

Language and terminology, words and ideas in contemporary sources can 
and will be different from today’s norms and ideals. We can draw on these 
discrepancies between the language of the past and present to gain more 
insight into how, in different times and in different places, events and people 
are presented in different ways. There is growing awareness that words mat- 
ter; the words that we choose to narrate a story can reveal underlying beliefs 
or prejudices. Nowadays, people in the Netherlands are more aware of the 
use of terms such as ‘coolie? ‘slave’ ‘baboe’ (housemaid) and “djongos’ (serv- 
ant), and what these words may mean for readers or listeners. We are more 
attuned to how the language we use can have a connecting or exclusionary 
effect, consciously or unconsciously. Indeed, we need to ask ourselves what 
impact certain words can have. In order to make this extra step towards 
greater understanding, it is important to reflect on the words that are used 
in contemporary material — and sometimes still used, in recent interviews 
and written material — that are often perceived as hurtful. 

Many written sources about the violence in the period between 1945 and 
1949, such as battlefield reports by the Dutch army, were produced for a 
specific purpose. When we use them today, we should take account of that 
original context. Source criticism also means asking ourselves how credible 
or factual the story that is being told actually is. Oral history sources present 
similar problems. For example, it is difficult to make a precise distinction 
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between our own experiences and the way in which others’ stories, or films 
or books, colour our memories. In any case, we know for sure that the mem- 
ories that stem from our own minds are not necessarily accurate or reliable. 
That does not mean that the personal stories have less meaning or no mean- 
ing at all; the key is to judge them on their own value and in context. 

Written, oral and visual sources offer insight into the personal experien- 
ces of people who directly or indirectly witnessed dramatic historical events 
in the period between 1945 and 1949. These stories go beyond experien- 
ces alone; they also offer insight into the sensitivities involved. Moreover, 
they show how emotions and loyalties shaped decisions and how those ex- 
periences are viewed in retrospect. The starting point of the Witnesses & 
Contemporaries project was to make our representation of the past more 
inclusive and varied by creating space for as many different perspectives as 
possible, without claiming to be comprehensive. After all, not everyone can 
or wishes to write, and not everyone is able or prepared to tell their story. 
Moreover, not everything that has ever been described has been preserved. 
The material that we have at our disposal today has already undergone a 
considerable process of pre-selection over time. 


WRITTEN SOURCES 
When it comes to personal sources written at the time of the conflict — such 
as letters, diaries and memoirs — or life stories that are written after the event, 
there are various questions to consider: who can or who wants to make his 
or her voice heard? For someone from the Netherlands who is far away from 
home and finds himself in a new environment, writing things down is an ob- 
vious way to inform his absent family while at the same time processing new 
impressions. But the extent to which someone is used to setting his thoughts 
on paper also plays a role. It is questionable whether it was common practice 
for the Indonesians involved or KNIL soldiers to put pen to paper in order 
to record their thoughts and experiences; and if this did happen, were their 
writings preserved and can we trace them? In the end, the written personal 
sources that we consulted were mostly Dutch sources, which in itself gave 
an unbalanced picture. Nevertheless, the Dutch sources turned out to repre- 
sent a wide range of very diverse experiences and ideas.*° 

Letters and diaries written by civilians or soldiers can provide insight into 
how the war was seen by contemporaries who were sometimes in the very 
midst of the action. Many of these writings were cherished for years by the 
writers or the recipients, often as a personal reminder of a significant period 


in their lives. Other personal documents were forgotten but then rediscov- 
ered again after many years. Much of the material we have at our disposal is 
from people who had a connection with the Netherlands at the time. For 
them, writing was a way to keep in touch with the home front, but also a 
way to document or process new experiences in an unfamiliar world. The 
letters also describe the emotions and loyalties that influenced decisions at 
the time. In retrospect, these letters often turn out to have had many more 
functions than the writer anticipated. Although the degree of reflection and 
explanation varies greatly from writer to writer, individually — and certainly 
in large quantities — they add nuance to the many official reports and there- 
by further our understanding of the human dimension. 

In the letter that the Dutchwoman Eida Tan-Schepers wrote to her par- 
ents in The Hague, two weeks after her Chinese husband Dr Tan Sin Hok 
had been killed by Indonesians, she described his murder at length. This de- 
scription of a murder during bersiap is in itself remarkable, but the letter also 
offers insight into the couple’s considerations at the time: 


Neither of us wanted to enter the camp anymore, and because Hok 
belonged to a race that was well regarded by both parties, we believed 
ourselves to be safe in an ordinary street — but it was precisely that 
street that was chosen for destruction — When the houses opposite 
ours were in flames, I still thought that they would pass us by — I was 
not afraid for a moment, and the last thing I said to Hok was: ‘Rest as- 
sured, nothing will happen to us!’ By that time they had already started 
smashing our windows and Hok left us for the last time — When I went 
to look, maybe fifteen minutes later — he was lying on the ground, un- 
conscious I thought, not for one moment did it occur to me that he 
might be dead — It was around 7 o'clock in the evening and already 
dark, I couldn't see his injuries — I waited another hour or so for help, 
not imagining that in an area protected by the English no help would 
come in such a situation. I then ran to the Hospital, where hundreds 
of healthy Dutchmen wearing red crosses were hanging around — They 
promised me they would come and get Hok, I could assure them the 
hordes had left — but the heroes did not dare to — I waited the whole 
night at Borromeus [hospital] for news of Hok’s arrival — Although I 
could not imagine that Hok was not alive, I started to realize that he 
might also die — so I was completely calm when I received the news the 
following morning. 
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In letters such as this, we are taken into a very personal, dramatic time. We 
should not forget, though, that (self-)censorship, certainly in the case of 
letters written by soldiers, could influence what was shared. This is clear 
from a collection of letters that we received, written by a Dutch conscript 
soldier to his family and several friends in the Netherlands between 1948 
and 1950.” The collection includes a letter from 2009, in which the writer 


reflects on an old letter that he wrote to a friend on 24 May 1949, and that 
he had re-read: 


Thank you very much for sending my letter from Watoetoelis that 
you found. It evokes a lot of memories. [...] The story of the ‘baboe 
from Surabaya’ was actually a little different. And it shocked me very 
much, and I didn’t dare write that to you. 


This is followed by an explicit description of the sexual abuse of an Indo- 
nesian woman, and to this memory he adds another of how he witnessed 
the shooting of an elderly man during a ‘sweep’ of a kampong. 


The kampong was surrounded and then a group of marines went 
from house to house through the kampong to track down peloppers. 
I had to hide behind a bush with another marine, someone I didn’t 
know, watching to make sure no one escaped from the kampong. In 
the first light of day we saw an old man emerge from the back of his 
house, stand still in his garden and stretch. Beng’, my colleague shot 
him. While I don’t think that there was any question of his trying to 
flee. Then the endless waiting, until we got the signal to go on. Upon 
which my colleague walked up to the shot man, took a quick look, 
and shot him dead. He came back: ‘I just gave him a mercy shot, my 
previous bullet had hit him in the neck’ As though he'd been a sick 
dog. Harmless. A sleepy old man. 


Only years later would he dare to write about it. If we only had access to 
the letters from the years 1945-1949, we would not have read about such 
incidents, or only in euphemistic form. Then we mostly would have read 
about incidents such as his day of leave in May 1949, when he made a 
sailing trip from Surabaya to Madura with some friends and the boat’s 
owner, a former marine, and three of his nieces, after which they drove 


a military car along the beach on Madura: “The girls kept finding shells 


and stones, they ran up and down at breakneck speed and chattered. 
Another funny incident’, and ‘we ate lots of chicken and a huge amount 
of ice cream’ Individual experiences shed light on personal circumstanc- 
es and perceptions. In addition, they show how some memories are ac- 
cessible while others are not; how, consciously or unconsciously, certain 
memories are hidden away or given space. The war veteran ends his letter 
by reflecting on the murder of the elderly man: ‘I had no idea what to 
do about it, it remains a horrible memory. That also explains why I'd 
“erased” other memories too, such as the one of that sailing trip. Enough 
of the past. 

Although the focus of the overarching research programme is on the 
period between 1945 and 1950, we never imposed this periodization on 
the Witnesses & Contemporaries project. Divisions into historical peri- 
ods are constructed with hindsight and often are out of step with witness- 
es’ experiences. For many Indo-Dutch, the Japanese occupation flowed 
almost seamlessly into the threats and the violence of bersiap. Indonesians 
may have experienced the invasion of the Japanese army as a change of co- 
lonial power. And then again: during the conflict, people were sometimes 
confronted with several changes of power without their lives being trans- 
formed substantially in the meantime. We were given a good example of 
this during an interview with Tarsu’ah, a 93-year-old grandmother from 
Salem on the border between West and Central Java. She related how one 
time fighters of the Republican Tentara Nasional Indonesia (Nr) had 
come to the village, another time the militia of the Islamic Darul Islam, 
and yet another time the Dutch army. As she remembered it, they had all 
done the same thing: steal her chickens. Only the way in which they did 
it differed. 


GROUP INTERVIEWS 

In the interviews and witness seminars that we held for the Witnesses & 
Contemporaries project, the period 1945-1949 could not be viewed in isola- 
tion from the colonial history that preceded it. In the seminar with eyewit- 
nesses with Chinese or Indo-Chinese backgrounds, it became clear how far 
their parents’ social position had determined whether they came into con- 
tact with other communities in the former Dutch East Indies, a society that 
was segregated along ethnic lines. Patricia, who had two Chinese parents, 
knew Indonesians mainly as servants. She spent most of her childhood in 


a Chinese neighbourhood. ‘Only afterwards; she said, ‘when looking back, 
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do I see how all of those communities lived in their own bubble … to use 
the modern term’ At Lisa's home, with her Chinese father Tan Sin Hok 
and Dutch mother Eida Tan-Schepers, Indonesians were also servants. Her 
parents were oriented towards European culture, and their circle of friends 
mainly consisted of Europeans and Chinese. The home of Abraham, the 
third witness to take part in the seminar, was visited by well-to-do Europe- 
ans and Chinese, as well as Indonesians from the same class, such as Indo- 
nesian doctors. 

Their experiences during the period 1945-1949 were very different. We 
asked them which events in those years had made the greatest impression on 
them. Much passed Patricia by, as she was still very young in 1945. That was 
due to her age, but also where she lived. During the Japanese occupation, her 
family had moved from Cirebon to the relatively closed and safe Chinese 
neighbourhood in Semarang. After the Japanese surrender, during bersiap, 
her parents went back to Cirebon to see whether they could get their busi- 
nesses back. She remembered her parents being worried, mostly about the 
businesses, but they never talked about their experiences during the revo- 
lution. Lisa spoke about the killing of her father, which we read about in 
the aforementioned letter from her mother. During the witness seminar she 
gave her own version of the story, but she also spoke about the rising ten- 
sions in the preceding period: 


I was walking along with my father, briefly on the street, while there 
was all that shouting going on, when it was so threatening. It was a 
dreadful sound, of course. We walked past a cornfield. I wanted to pick 
a corncob, and a man with a gun was sitting there. He turned the barrel 
on me. So I stood eye to eye with death for a moment, but then I went 
back to my father. 


Abraham’s experience was also different. He was fifteen years old at the 
time and lived in Kediri. When the fighting broke out in Surabaya in No- 
vember 1945, the refugee flows started, including towards Kediri. Abraham 
was a member of the Chinese boy scouts, who were sent to the station each 
morning to receive and help the refugees, for example by transporting their 
luggage on bicycles. There were also pemuda at the station, who sometimes 
hassled the girls. The Chinese boys could do little about it; the pemuda were 
armed, the Chinese scouts were not. This was deliberate, said Abraham, in 
order to prevent escalation; otherwise they would be suspected of being 


against the pemuda and on the side of the Dutch. They knew that things 
had got out of hand elsewhere on Java. “We lived separately from each other, 
as it were, Abraham explained. “The pemuda walked with bambu runcings 
[sharpened bamboo spears] and we had our bikes’. 

We sometimes gained new perspectives when we asked witnesses to re- 
flect collectively on their experiences during group interviews. Moreover, 
this setting provided an insight into the often winding road that the stories 
could take from the actual event to the eventual memory. It showed how 
memories can assume different forms at different times, and how personal 
memories are partly influenced by collective memories.” 

This was clearly evident from a group interview in 2018 with civilian in- 
ternees who had ended up in the Republican camp Sumobito (on East Java) 
after the Japanese surrender. The participants added to each other’s stories 
and shared their memories, which sometimes varied widely. Some had expe- 
rienced the camp as a hostage camp, others as a place that offered protection. 
Class, age, prior history and the time of arrival seem to have shaped their 
experiences. They also reflected on how memories could suddenly surface at 
times. One of the participants related how, at the time of the Bosnian war, 
he had been overwhelmed by memories of his time in Indonesia; another 
actively went in search of additional memories and stories by organizing a 
camp reunion.” The dynamic in the group interviews was not only inspiring 
for the participants, but it was also an enriching experience that yielded new 
information for the project. 

As interesting and informative as interviews with eyewitnesses conduct- 
ed 70 years later can be, we should not forget that these people were ex- 
tremely young when the events took place. The older eyewitnesses whom 
we describe here were recalling memories of their lives as teenagers or 
young adults. During the group interview with people who had been teen- 
agers in the divided city of Bandung in the spring of 1946, Ami explained 
that it took many years for him to understand what had happened there in 
those days. He said: ‘At that time, we had no idea what was going on in the 
southern part of the city, which was in Indonesian hands. Only years later 
[...] did I read in a book about what had played out mere kilometres from 
my own home.** 

The stories that emerge in families as a result of personal documents and 
conversations can have a major impact on younger generations. Exchange 
with others can thus lead to new insights. In 2021, we organized an online 
group discussion with the children and grandchildren of war veterans from 
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Indonesia and the Netherlands.” The participants had similar questions 
about the role played by their parents and grandparents, and there was also 
space to share different experiences. During the conversation, family stories 
could be placed in a broader context. The participants John and Frans relat- 
ed how the years 1945-1949 had changed their fathers’ lives. Cousins Santi 
and Ratmurti, also known as Songsong, said that their grandfather actually 
spoke more about later times, namely the thirteen years during which he 
was village chief; for them, the period that we focused on during the wit- 
ness seminar was too limited. Ratmurti: “In 1965, my grandfather was village 
chief; those were hard times, because the regime rounded up every member 
of the communist party: 

The conversation again highlighted the importance of personal doc- 
uments for relatives, and how egodocuments are sometimes deliberately 
withheld or only later shared more widely in the family. Frans explained that 
at the age of sixteen, for example, he protested against the American war in 
Vietnam and thereby brought international politics into the family, but his 
father never wanted to talk about it. When Poncke Princen (a soldier who 
defected from the Dutch to the Indonesian side) appeared on Tv in the 
mid-198os, his father also remained silent: ‘I was with my parents and want- 
ed to talk about him. I know there was a diary. They refused to give it to me; 
it was lost, burned, etc. My father became furious when I asked him to talk 
about it” During the group interview, Ratmurti, in turn, shared documents 
that he had recently found, which showed that his grandfather had been 
part of the student army in 1945-1948, and had joined the Siliwangi division 
in 1949. This came as a surprise to his cousin Santi: 


I have never seen these documents, except for that last one. [...] This 
discussion opens up opportunities, so that we can create a new per- 
spective. [...] Yesterday I asked my father. He answered that he knew 
nothing about it. I think that these documents were in the possession 
of Songsong’s mother because she cared for my grandfather before he 
died. Yes, it is so heart-warming to see all these documents, what he 
did, that I really... My whole life, his whole life, there was a part of his 
personal identity we never really knew. So it is wonderful to see. [...] It 
is strange. That is a fact. Even among the family, we don’t really have an 
opportunity to talk about it. 


The conversation highlighted the considerations that are made when decid- 
ing to share documents within families and with archival institutions. In 
addition to the question of which people are able or willing to write down 
their stories, there is the question of which documents are subsequently 
shared and which remain hidden from wider view. Public archives can give a 
distorted picture. For example, Frans talked about his considerations when 
donating his father’s diary to NIOD: 


If the content had been more controversial, that might have been a 
problem. [...] For example, descriptions of war crimes, or his own par- 
ticipation, that would be controversial, also from the family’s point of 
view, I think. And that is not the case with my father. 


VISUAL SOURCES 

Visual sources are well suited to bringing out the human dimension of his- 
tory. How can you for example use photographs to highlight the role played 
by female fighters on the Indonesian side? The most telling way would be 
to use photos of women bearing arms. Our search of the online collections 
yielded a photo of marching women carrying bambu runcing in the archive 
of the Indonesian Press Photo Service (rPPHos). The photography collec- 
tion of the National Archives of the Netherlands in The Hague also gave 
a number of hits for female TNI fighters. One of the photos shows three 
figures strolling through Yogyakarta, then the capital of the Republic of In- 
donesia. According to the description, the photo shows three female fight- 
ers: the one in the middle in a dress, flanked by ‘female fighters’ in trousers, 
carrying weapons. The photo was also shown in the ‘Revolusi’ exhibition in 
the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam (2022), but this time the caption referred 
to young male fighters from Sulawesi, out for a stroll with a female friend; 
and they are indeed young men with long hair. Taking a closer look at two 
more photos of ‘female fighters’ in the National Archives of the Netherlands 
reveals that they, too, are young men with long hair. 

In our book Sporen vol betekenis, we used photos and quotes to tell the 
story of Ibu (Mrs) Djoewariyah, whom we got to know via students at 
Universitas Gadjah Mada in Yogyakarta. Ibu Djoewariyah had a photo 
that was taken when she was working for the Red Cross when she was fif- 
teen. She said of this: “Coincidentally, someone had a Kodak camera with 
him. He was from the Tentara Pelajar, the student army. He took a photo. 
In fact, it was taken after we had buried a fallen comrade’ Ibu Djoewariyah 
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Ibu Djoewariyah (standing girl, fourth from the left) as a fifteen-year-old in 1948, with 
her fellow fighters. On the back of the photo is written: ‘Kenangan massa perjuangan Ibu 


Djoewariyah. Tahun 1948, Clas 1 Belanda menduduk kota Yogyakarta/ ‘Memory of the 
period of conflict Ibu Djoewariyah, 1948, Confrontation 1, the Netherlands occupies 


Yogyakarta.’ Source: Private collection of Ibu Djoewariyah. 


became involved with the Red Cross when she saw refugees passing by her 
home. She gradually became active as a courier, too, carrying information 
from the city to the guerrilla fighters in the mountains outside Yogyakarta. 
She regularly visited a warung (restaurant) in the city centre, which func- 
tioned as a meeting point for the guerrillas. Nowadays there is a relief in 
front of the restaurant, showing the guerrilla activities. Photos of the relief 
and the warung allowed us to visualize Ibu Djoewariyah’s story. A photo 
of Ibu Djoewariyah with the students who were at our interview added a 
further layer to these images. It shows how she passed on her story to the 
following generations, an important theme in the Witnesses & Contem- 
poraries project. Sadly, we learned that Ibu Djoewariyah died on 1 October 
2021. 

The photographs and photo albums that were sent to Witnesses & Con- 
temporaries belonged almost exclusively to soldiers from the Royal Neth- 


erlands Army (Koninklijke Landmacht). Most albums bear a remarkable 
number of similarities, not only in relation to the subjects in the photos, 
but also literally: the same photos pop up in multiple albums. The reason 
for this is that only a limited number of soldiers had a camera, and some of 
those who did shared or sold prints of their photos among their comrades. 
Often the films were developed on Java and the negatives were sent to the 
Netherlands to be printed, after which the ordered photos were sent back 
to Indonesia and distributed there. Moreover, servicemen bought copies of 
army photos. 

What photo albums look like and what is made visible or invisible is part- 
ly determined by the intended audience. Were the albums compiled for rel- 
atives, as personal commemorative albums, or to share with other soldiers? 
For example, the albums that we know of from Indonesia tend to be of- 
ficial commemorative books. Although there was always a larger audience 
for these photos, for example within veterans’ circles, and the line between 
private and public was sometimes blurred as a result, it is important to be 
aware that the compiler made certain choices and that the donor — who 
could be the compiler, but also a family member — chose to share the photo 
album with an archive in the first place. Although photo albums were also 
compiled by Dutch and Indo-Dutch civilians, for example, these were not 
offered to the project as frequently. 

A collection of photo albums on the same period or theme can reveal how 
photographic material is presented and how countless choices are thereby 
made at different levels. Who is visible and who is missing from the photos? 
Which photos are ultimately included, and which are repeat-ordered and 
circulated widely? One such example is that of photos of the graves and fu- 
nerals of Dutch soldiers, which seldom show their human remains, as com- 
pared to the (rarer) photos of the dead bodies of Indonesian soldiers/fight- 
ers, frequently still lying in the place where they were shot. The depiction of 
death could not be more different.” 

The captions provide an additional layer of meaning. What is explained 
and what needs no explanation? In some albums, for example, there are no 
captions for photos showing soldiers posing in front of a car, by a pano- 
rama or in front of a house, but photos of prisoners and dead bodies are 
sometimes explained in more detail. In the photo collection belonging to a 
Dutch marine, for instance, a photo of two dead bodies is accompanied by 
the following caption: “Three prisoners escaped in the mine explosion, two 
of whom were shot on the spot?” The former photos would not look out of 
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place in an album of holiday snaps, and would thus have been more self-ex- 
planatory for the intended audience; a caption was therefore considered 
unnecessary. The compiler of a photo album is telling a story, consciously 
and sometimes unconsciously. Sometimes the narrative is presented very lit- 
erally, as in the example of a photo album with the following caption on the 
last page: Djokjakarta, hotel Merdeka en het paleis van Soekarno, t sprookje 
is uit...’ (Yogyakarta, hotel Merdeka and the palace of Sukarno, the fairy tale 
is over...].°8 

Objects, like personal documents, can also tell a story; this was some- 
thing that Ody Dwicahyo noticed after the death of his grandpa. The latter 
had fought against the Dutch and had the right to a veteran’s funeral. The 
officer who was arranging the funeral asked the family for documents that 
could prove his involvement in the fight against the Dutch. It turned out 
that Ody’s grandpa had created an entire archive, including certificates for 
his medals, a membership card for the veterans’ legion, and a report cut out 


Medals belonging to Odys grandfather: twelve in total, three of which were for the War of 
Independence, the others for domestic military operations. Source: Satrio (Ody) Dwicahyo, collection 


of the author. 


of the newspaper Berita Bhuana, in which his name was mentioned as the 
bearer of the red-and-white flag of the student army, which returned to Yog- 
yakarta after fighters from the Indonesian Republic had taken the city for a 
short time. He had enlarged this newspaper clipping several times and made 
a number of photocopies. 

This personal archive revealed the story of a young man who had kept 
moving to different places; Ody’s grandfather had fought on several fronts. 
Unexpectedly, it also revealed the personal story of a Dutch soldier. The 
archive contained a collection of typed sheets belonging to one of grand- 
pas comrades; they concerned shared experiences, including an attack on a 
Dutch patrol at Ngasem market in Yogyakarta. It was later found that the 
three Dutch soldiers had not survived the incident. During the attack, one 
of the Dutchmen had lost his helmet, weapon and wallet, and his name was 
known as a result. In this way, the personal story of a fallen Dutchman inter- 
sected with that of Ody’s grandpa. 


THE HUMAN DIMENSION 

The results of the search undertaken by the Witnesses & Contemporaries 
project show that there are many different stories to be told about the Indo- 
nesian struggle for independence. When gathering these stories, we wanted 
to emphasize their human dimension in particular. In doing so, we wanted 
not only to reveal the differences and nuances that are often missing from 
the ‘larger historical story, but also to show that exchanging these different 
experiences and perceptions can help former opponents and different ge- 
nerations to gain a better understanding of diverse positions. Highlighting 
the human dimension also shows that history and the writing of history are 
lived and re-lived in dialogue and debate. The stories that were collected are 
available in the archives, and a detailed anthology of the stories can be found 
in our book, Sporen vol betekenis. 
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‘Hatred of foreign 
elements and their 
“accomplices” 


Extreme violence in the first phase of the 
Indonesian Revolution (17 August 1945 
to 31 March 1946) 


ESTHER CAPTAIN AND ONNO SINKE 


A cemetery in the centre of Yogyakarta turns out to be a lively spot. The 
final resting place of the deceased serves as an area for young people to hang 
out and provides a means of subsistence for food vendors, street sweepers 
and caretakers who will show you around for a small fee. Graves consist of 
tombs of granite, concrete or glazed masonry tiles. Some graves have a spe- 
cial marking at the head of the tomb: the red and white flag of Indonesia, 
the merah putih. This is attached to a flagpole about one metre high, which 
has the designation pejuang’ — freedom fighter — a reference to the Indone- 
sian Revolution. The flagpole is shaped like a bamboo spear, bambu runcing, 


Young men of the Laskar Bambu Runcing stand ready with spears to take on the Dutch, 


1946. The two men in front have firearms. Source: Photographer unknown, ANRI/IPPHOS. 
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with a sharp point that is sometimes painted red. The symbolism is clear: the 
spear is infused with the blood of the enemy.” 

The bambu runcing, but also knives and krissen (daggers), were used as 
weapons in the earliest and extremely violent phase of the Indonesian Rev- 
olution. In Indonesia, knives and krissen were to be found in and around 
the house, garden and yard and were used daily as utensils or as ritual ob- 
jects. That everyday objects could be used as weapons heightened the sense 
of vulnerability for those who were associated with the colonial system. The 
Dutch reporter Johan Fabricius, born in Bandung, wrote in 1947: 


Every Javanese carries such a knife in his belt; in his everyday life, it is 
indispensable. What else would he use to chop wood for the kitchen 
or for his pagger [fence]; what would he use to open a coconut? Of 
course, he can also cut open a skull with it, just as well as a coconut; and 
to see a bamboo spear as something other than a child’s toy, one only 
has to see the gaping wounds that were caused by it...’ 


For Indonesians, the bambu runcing stands for heroism and can be seen not 
only in cemeteries, but also on countless memorials, paintings and dioramas. 
In addition, the bambu runcing is described as an iconic weapon in Indo- 
nesia dalam Arus Sejarah (Indonesia in the Course of History], the most 
recent standard work of Indonesian history.* Indonesians who had cooper- 
ated with the Dutch government were also unable to elude this weapon. For 
example, the bambu runcing was used by nationalist Indonesians to murder 
the noble Raden Mas Soehodo Gondosamito, the camat (sub-district head) 
of Lebaksiu in Tegal (Central Java). This same fate was met by countless 
Chinese.‘ That the bambu runcing can evoke such contrasting memories 
and meanings is exemplary of the diversity of perspectives on the brutality 
in the earliest phase of the Indonesian Revolution. 

Between 1945 and 1949, the term bersiap was used primarily in the con- 
text of random acts of violence by individual “rampokkers, ‘peloppers’ and 
‘extremists’ in uncoordinated actions. Since the mid-198os, the extreme 
Indonesian violence in the first months of the Indonesian Revolution has 
become known in the Dutch and English-language historiography and in 
particular the public domain in the Netherlands as the bersiap period. This 
term was virtually unknown in the Indonesian historiography until 2012. 
Indonesian historians have recently defined the first phase of the Revolution 
as 


a period in which spontaneous hatred of foreign elements (i.e. Japan, 
the Netherlands and the Allies) and concomitant acts of violence 
against government officials complicit in upholding colonial rule es- 
calated’ 


The ‘bersiap period’ is commonly seen as an integral part of the Indonesian 
Revolution.’ In the context of the Indonesian Revolution, the Indonesian 
word ‘bersiap’ refers to the eponymous battle cry ‘get ready’ and ‘be ready’ 
of the nationalist youths (pemuda) who came together out of dissatisfaction 
with Japanese policy and who were trained by the Japanese occupier and 
placed in paramilitary organizations. During the course of the Japanese oc- 
cupation, it became increasingly clear that Japan would not be the hoped-for 
liberator of the Indonesians from Dutch colonial rule. Japan steadily proved 
to be an oppressive power, for example by imposing a rice (re)distribution 
system and recruiting romusha (forced labourers) among the Indonesians. 
The basis of the pemuda movement can be found in the Japanese occupa- 
tion, when pemuda began to organize themselves locally in various places.’ 
Pemuda were not a part of the regular armed forces. Their organizations of- 
ten started out as groups that were involved in street fights in the kampongs. 

In early October 1943, Japan established the Pembala Tanah Air (PETA) 
on Java, Madura and Bali, an anti-Allied auxiliary army in which some 
38,000 nationalist youths ultimately found refuge.® On Sumatra, a similar 
organization was founded, the Giyugun. Although the PETA and the Gi- 
yugun were disbanded and disarmed after Japan’s surrender on 15 August 
1945, in the meantime a youth movement had emerged with members that 
were well-educated, knew how to handle weapons, were able to organize 
themselves, and were driven by resentment towards the Netherlands and 
Japan. This also applied to other more or less militarily trained members 
of the student battalions and the Seinendan, a ‘labour service’ made up of 
young people. There were approximately two million young and adult Indo- 
nesians on Java who were trained in a paramilitary manner." The Republic 
of Indonesia opted not to immediately establish its own army, but instead 
proceeded to create the Badan Keamanan Rakyat (BKR, People’s Security 
Organization) on 23 August 1945, so as not to offend the Allies. In doing so, 
the Republic demonstrated its intention to handle the revolution with tact, 
because although it had de facto control over the administration, de jure 
recognition could only be obtained through diplomacy. Despite the great 
acclaim it received, the BKR was unable to unite all the nationalist youths. 
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The feeling of dissatisfaction was strong among them because a regular army 
had not been immediately established. Many viewed the BKR as a surrogate 
and preferred to create their own movement, leading to a massive splintering 
into disparate organizations that acted on their own authority and at their 
own discretion.” The pemuda opted for armed struggle and radical actions. 
‘Merdeka atau mati, was their slogan: freedom or death. They formed local 
laskars (militias) in which they acted autonomously, separate from the older 
generation in and around Jakarta who were in favour of conducting negoti- 
ations with the Netherlands.” 

In the recent debate within the Netherlands about the Dutch war record 
in Indonesia, various interest groups have used the term bersiap as a key con- 
cept to put the period 1945-1949 into perspective." There is also a discussion 
among historians about the ‘bersiap period’ regarding not just its periodiza- 
tion and character, for example, but also its origin and development (chaos 
arising from a power vacuum, or organized and directed), the number of 
victims, and the extent to which there was an ethnic struggle or even a ‘brief 
genocide.” These underlying discussions play a role in our research. 


CENTRAL QUESTION AND APPROACH 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide insights into the broad dynamic 
of violence during the very first stage of the Indonesian Revolution, known 
in the Dutch historiography as the ‘bersiap period’ as pointed out earlier.’ 
The research results in this chapter provide a link to the other chapters in 
this book, because a better understanding of the dynamics of violence in the 
earliest phase of the Indonesian Revolution can offer more insight into the 
use of force by Dutch troops in Indonesia in the years after March 1946.” 
Our central question is: what are the characteristics of and explanations for 
the (extreme) violence against civilians and captured fighters of different na- 
tionalities and communities in Indonesia carried out by mainly non-regular 
combat groups in the period between 17 August 1945 and 31 March 1946, 
and what is the most plausible estimate of the number of victims? 

In studying the violence during the earliest phase of the Indonesian 
Revolution, we have opted for a broader approach than has been custom- 
ary among historians."* To begin with, our research is not limited to the 
violence on Java and Sumatra but extends to the islands beyond. And in 
the case of Java and Sumatra, instead of a city or regional approach, we 
adopt a perspective that goes beyond village and region. Secondly, we ad- 
dress a broader spectrum of potential targets and victims than has been the 


norm so far in the Dutch and English-language historiography. Although 
the emphasis in this chapter is on extreme violence by Indonesian combat 
groups against Indo-European, Dutch and Moluccan civilians and cap- 
tured, unarmed fighters, we explicitly place this in the context of extreme 
violence against civilians and captured fighters from other communities in 
the archipelago between 17 August 1945 and 31 March 1946.” This means 
we will first be looking at the violence against Indonesian administrators 
and officials who were working for the Dutch (intra-Indonesian violence). 
In addition to these government officials, there were also many casualties 
among ordinary Indonesian civilians. There was also Indonesian violence 
against the Chinese community, some members of whom had lived in the 
archipelago for several generations. Furthermore, the broad context we 
use also portrays the violence by the Japanese, the British, the British Indi- 
ans, the Dutch and the Chinese against Indonesian civilians and captured 
fighters. These acts of violence usually occurred outside of combat opera- 
tions and without a clear military purpose or military necessity. Seen in 
this context, we can establish — in line with the principles set out in the 
introduction to this volume - that in the earliest phase of the Indonesian 
Revolution there was an extremely violent situation. This statement is in- 


An older Chinese man is supported after he is beaten by Indonesian revolutionary youths 


(pemuda), Cilimus, Cirebon, West Java, 1945-1946. Source: Photographer unknown, NIMH. 
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spired by the notion of an ‘extremely violent society’ by the German histo- 
rian Christian Gerlach, a society in which different communities become 
victims of physical and non-physical violence perpetrated by multiple par- 
ties and social groups, often in collaboration with official organizations. 
We use the term ‘situation’ to indicate that this was a temporary condition. 
Moreover, Indonesian society was in and of itself not inherently extremely 
violent.*° 

A closer analysis of the widespread and often extreme violence in this pe- 
riod has made it clear that in order to understand the events, the colonial re- 
gime of the Netherlands must be taken into account, more so than has been 
done to date.” What is also important here are the promises made by Japan 
of a Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere and an independent Indonesia, 
as well as the Japanese training and propaganda during the occupation years. 
In the ambitions and zeal of the pemuda lay a potential for violence that the 
Japanese occupiers had mobilized, particularly after 194.4, through military 
training and anti-Western influences. However, the promise of an indepen- 
dent Indonesia went hand in hand with a total disruption of Indonesian so- 
ciety, as the Japanese occupier compelled ten million men to work as forced 
labour in military infrastructure, industry, agriculture and horticulture, 
with the proceeds having to be handed over.” Hundreds of thousands of 
romusha died in the process. Food production collapsed, resulting in famine 
and countless deaths. Indonesian women were forced into prostitution in 
Japanese army brothels, a fate also suffered by Chinese, Indo-European and 
Dutch women.” It led to the economic and social disruption of Indonesian 
society. As a result, thousands of young people were ready to take up arms as 
pemuda against those they considered their enemies: the Japanese occupiers 
and the Indonesian administrators who had collaborated with the Japanese. 
They also directed their violence against the Dutch, including staff members 
of the Netherlands Indies Civil Administration (NICA) as well as (Indo-) 
Europeans and Allies who embodied recolonization. 

To sum up, we can say that the struggle of the Republic of Indonesia and 
of Indonesian combat groups was directed at those both inside and outside 
the archipelago who represented colonial rule, those who advocated a re- 
turn to the colonial system, and those who threatened (or were rightly or 
wrongly suspected of threatening) the independence of Indonesia. Wheth- 
er someone became a victim of ruthless violence was often arbitrary: the 
possession of certain (colour combinations of) clothing, fabrics or paint- 
ings, a preference for Dutch products, or having social contact or a business 


relationship with Dutch people was sometimes enough to label a person a 
‘traitor’ or ‘collaborator’. 

The end of the earliest period of excessive violence can be dated to late 
March 1946. By then, the first wave of Indonesian extreme violence had been 
contained, partly as a result of British and Japanese military intervention, 
interventions by the government and the army of the Republic of Indone- 
sia, and negotiations between the Indonesians and the Dutch. This did not 
mean, however, that the violence directed against specific groups stopped 
— on the contrary. In particular, the Chinese and the Indonesians suffered 
many civilian casualties also after March 1946. Indeed, most Chinese victims 
were probably killed after March 1946, for example in June of that year in 
Tanggerang, West Java, when local criminal gangs attacked, raped and killed 
Chinese people.*+ And in the second half of 1946, hundreds of Indonesian 
men, women and children were gruesomely murdered in extreme intra-In- 
donesian violence on South Sulawesi directed against persons who were (al- 
legedly) pro-Dutch. These events were the reason for the deployment from 
s December 1946 of the Depot Special Forces (DST) under the leadership of 
Lieutenant — and later Captain — Westerling, which also resorted to extreme 
violence.” 

Furthermore, Dutch, Indo-European, Moluccan and (allegedly) pro- 
Dutch Indonesian citizens remained targets of intimidation, assault and 
murder to a greater or lesser degree throughout the entire period 1946-1949. 
At certain moments — such as around the time of the first major Dutch mil- 
itary offensive (21 July to 5 August 1947) — the extreme Indonesian violence 
against these groups even increased exponentially. 


EXTREME VIOLENCE AGAINST CIVILIANS AND 
CAPTURED FIGHTERS ON JAVA AND SUMATRA 
The Netherlands did not recognize the independence that the Republic of 
Indonesia had declared on 17 August 1945, because it believed it was with- 
in its rights to take back control over its colony, and because it wanted to 
be in charge of the future of Indonesia. The Dutch East Indies authorities 
were not in Indonesia at the time of the Indonesian declaration of inde- 
pendence: the government-in-exile was still in Australia, and there were no 
Dutch military units. Most Dutch people on Java were in prisoner-of-war 
camps or civilian internment camps. The Indo-Europeans on Java had large- 
ly remained outside the camps; outside Java, Japan had interned members of 
this community. 
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Although the Japanese occupying forces had capitulated, they had re- 
ceived orders from the Allies to maintain public order and to ensure the 
safety of — and provide assistance to — Allied prisoners of war and interned 
civilians while awaiting their arrival. On Java, however, the Japanese army 
leadership decided to put themselves in self-internment in remote moun- 
tainous areas in order to avoid problems with the Allied army leadership. By 
contrast, on Sumatra the Japanese did not put themselves in self-internment 
and were therefore able to carry out their tasks. In the meantime, national- 
ist Indonesians were busy trying to shape their republic. A government was 
formed under the leadership of Sukarno, and a security organization, Badan 
Keamanan Rakyat, was established, while the state apparatus was being con- 
structed and local nationalist committees were set up throughout the coun- 
try. From the very beginning, there was a difference in approach between 
the pemuda, who pressed for more action, and the older nationalist leaders, 
who proceeded more cautiously. 

It was in this context that the first Allied troops arrived. The arrival of the 
first British and British-Indian units anda limited number of Dutch soldiers 
and civil servants on Java (29 September 1945) and Sumatra (10 October 
1945) was viewed with great suspicion by many Indonesians. They rightly 
feared that Dutch soldiers and civil servants of the NICA would prepare for 
the return of colonial rule and that the Netherlands would proceed with the 
reoccupation of the Indonesian archipelago. The Japanese and British were 
suspected of collaborating in this scheme, even though this was not always 
the case. The first KNIL units active on the island of Java contributed to the 
use of brute force against Indonesian civilians from the end of September/ 
beginning of October 1945 by shooting at everything that seemed suspicious 
to them.” Reports in the Indonesian media about the heavy-handed tac- 
tics of the first KNIL units and armed civilians in Jakarta fuelled the suspi- 
cion that the Dutch were hiding behind the British troops and had come 
to reclaim possession of their former colony. In October 1945 and in the 
following months, many reports appeared in the Indonesian media about 
the robbery, torture and murder of Indonesians by ‘NICA soldiers, who were 
sometimes accompanied by the Japanese.”” 

Given the circumstances, the pemuda in the various combat groups felt 
the need to acquire weapons. They tried to persuade Japanese units to hand 
over their weapons, when necessary by force. At the same time, the Japanese 
came under heavy Allied pressure to take tougher action against pemuda. 
From the end of September 1945, many incidents of violence took place be- 


tween the two sides, with entire battles even being fought in October and 
November 1945.” This was accompanied by ruthless violence against Japa- 
nese civilians and captured Japanese soldiers in which hundreds of people 
were killed. In Sukabumi (West Java), immediately following Japan’s capitu- 
lation, pemuda cut off the hands, arms, heads and legs of Japanese citizens.” 
As revenge for the deaths of their fellow fighters during the First Battle of 
Semarang (15-19 October 1945), pemuda pulled 86 virtually unarmed ser- 
vicemen of the Japanese navy from a train near Cikampek and tortured 
them to death 

One of the characteristics of the extreme violence against civilians and 
captured fighters in the early phase of the Indonesian Revolution was that 
it targeted different groups almost simultaneously and took place on differ- 
ent islands. At about the same time as the attacks on the Japanese, pemuda 
and other militias attacked Indo-European, Moluccan and Dutch civilians 
on Java and Sumatra. Indonesians and the Chinese also became victims, al- 
though, as mentioned earlier, most of the large-scale massacres of Chinese 
civilians took place after March 1946." The murder of Dutch, Indo-Euro- 
pean and Moluccan citizens in the Simpang country club in Surabaya (15 
October 1945 and the following days) and in the residential neighbourhood 
of Indisch Bronbeek in Bandung (27 November 1945) are among the best- 
known examples of extreme violence in the Dutch and Anglo-Saxon histori- 
ography on the first phase of the Indonesian Revolution. The Simpang Club 
in Surabaya (East Java) had been the headquarters of the Pemuda Republik 
Indonesia (PRI) since 4 October 1945. Before the Japanese occupation, this 
country club was only accessible to white Dutch people; it was also the place 
where the arch-conservative political party De Vaderlandsche Club was 
founded in 1929. On 15 October, c. 3,300 Dutch men and boys were arrested 
in Surabaya and brought to the Kalisosok and Bubutan prisons. Some of the 
prisoners were assembled in the Simpang Club. The PRI wanted a tribunal to 
determine whether they were involved with the NICA. The situation quickly 
got out of hand. Impatient pemuda guards and residents of the surrounding 
kampongs gathered outside the Simpang Club and began to shout ‘Merdeka’ 
and ‘Death to the white people’ 

The Europeans who had been brought in were frisked by the pemuda. 
Those who had NICA money or a red-white-and-blue pin on them were 
murdered on the spot. According to eyewitnesses, they were first beaten and 
thereafter maimed and beheaded.” According to a witness statement from 
1947, one of those present remembers seeing hunks of meat from severed 
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Mutilated body of an Indo-European woman in the Ancol canal in Jakarta, 1945. Source: 


Photographer unknown, NIMH. 


limbs between which the wounded still lay>* Another witness recounted the 
women in the backyard of the Simpang Club who were tied to a tree and 
then stabbed with a bamboo runcing (sharp bamboo spear) in their genitals: 


The heartrending screams and the cringing body of the unfortunate 
woman only increased the executioners’ fury. They stabbed the place 
in question in the lower body with their bamboo runcing until the un- 
fortunate person gave up the ghost due to the injuries and the loss of 


blood. 


It is likely that somewhere between 40 and so Dutch and Indo-European 
prisoners were killed at the Simpang Club. 

In November 1945, the administrative city of Bandung (West Java) count- 
ed c. 60,000 Dutch and Indo-European refugees that had come to the city 
in the hopes of being protected by the British units that had arrived there on 
17 October 1945. However, the units, comprised of more than 2,200 Gur- 
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khas from Nepal, had difficulty holding their own against the Indonesian 
attacks that were also directed at them: they were powerless in the face of the 
countless cases of looting, kidnapping and murders. In Bandung, Dutch and 
European refugees had found refuge in the residential area of Indisch Bron- 
beek where estates for retired KNIL soldiers were located. On 27 November 
1945 at 10 a.m., pemuda pulled 33 people from their houses: four Dutch, one 
Menadonese woman and 28 Indo-Europeans: 


The people had to give their age, name and nationality. Young and old 
were separated. At 11 a.m., those between 15 and 50 years of age were 
brought to an unknown place. The next day at 10 a.m., two leaders 
came with six men to once again ask for the age of those between so 
and 60 years old. During this conversation, one pemuda came in with 
bloody clothes. He asked for a klewang | machete] and got one from the 
leader. He then left with eight of the men and the woman between the 
age of so and 60.” 


In total, the pemuda brutally killed and maimed between 80 and 120 of 
these refugees, including many children and babies. They threw the bodies 
in a mass grave that was then covered. The British units, which had earlier 
been informed by a doctor about the impending slaughter, had not dared to 
intervene even though Indisch Bronbeek was only 400 metres from their 
post. In the months that followed, various mass graves were found on the 
estate, including one with more than 80 Indo-European men, women and 
children? On 20 December 1945, twelve bodies were found in a small ditch 
in West Bronbeek at a depth of around 80 centimetres. The hands had been 
tied behind the backs and the throats were almost completely slashed.*° The 
KNIL and the Red Cross were given the task to identify the bodies where 
possible and to rebury them. 

Attacks also took place elsewhere, but they are less well-known. We will 
therefore describe in more detail one of these lesser-known incidents which, 
according to the Netherlands Forces Intelligence Service (NEFIS), took 
place in Kuningan near Cirebon, West Java, on 14 October 1945. Armed 
with bambu runcings, axes and other weapons, a group of Indonesians who 
most likely belonged to the Islamic umbrella organization Masyumi and 
the socialist youth organization Pesindo attacked twelve Indo-Europeans 
who were supposed to be brought to Cirebon by the Republican police in 
order to be interned in a Republican camp. But before this occurred, they 
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were ‘displayed on the pasar [market], according to the NEFIS report. The 
Masyumi members then uttered the following words: 


Indo-Europeans are not to be trusted; they are responsible for the 
death of many Indonesians in Batavia and are the biggest enemy of the 
Indonesian people. Let us therefore take revenge. 


The Indo-Europeans were then attacked by ‘the mob’ with bludgeons and 
bladed weapons. Only a few of them reached the prison alive. The next day, 
Indonesian police picked up another eleven Indo-Europeans from Cilimus 
and other locations in the Kuningan area. According to the NEFIS report, 
‘the people’ attacked these eleven along the way, not killing them immedi- 
ately but first cutting off their hands and stabbing them with bambu runc- 
ings. Their bodies were then taken to the prison. The governor of the prison 
had the other prisoners dig a pit and throw all 23 victims into it. Those who 
were still alive were stoned to death or beaten with a shovel. Some would 
have been buried alive.” 

In response to this Indonesian extreme violence, former KNIL soldiers of 
Indo-European, Moluccan, Menadonese and Dutch origin as well as youths 
in Jakarta and Bandung formed their own armed groups. According to his- 
torian Herman Bussemaker, patrolling militia groups that were part of the 
Dutch side rescued hundreds of Indo-European families in Jakarta.* But 
this was not the whole story. These militant groups not only offered protec- 
tion, they also took revenge for the Indonesian extreme violence and tried to 
restore colonial authority. Sometimes they turned on their own initiative to 
extreme violence against Indonesian civilians too, often without any direct 
reason or as a pretext.** 

Regular Dutch units were also guilty of extreme violence against Indo- 
nesian civilians. According to the British, there were so many shooting inci- 
dents in which KNIL soldiers were the first to open fire that on 15 October 
1945, General Christison decided to remove all KNIL units from the centre 
of Jakarta and to concentrate them in the south of the city.” His colleague 
on Sumatra, Brigadier T.E.D. Kelly, took the same measure, disarming the 
police force of Lieutenant Raymond Westerling in Medan and banning 
them from the city because of their aggressive actions. Incidentally, Kelly 
also disarmed the Republican police in Medan when they increasingly be- 
gan to target the Dutch and the protected encampments in the city.** Brit- 
ish and British Indian soldiers were also both victims and perpetrators of 


extreme violence. The burning down of villages and towns, the mistreatment 
and shooting of prisoners, and excessive technical force via the deployment 
of aircraft and artillery were routine measures and part of a strategy that 
was tolerated from above.” For the British, their mission in Indonesia was 
mainly a matter of survival and of taking as little risk as possible. Numeri- 
cally they were vastly outnumbered, and they were overextended physically 
and psychologically by an unruly conflict that was not theirs. The ambush- 
ing and killing of British soldiers were followed by harsh reprisals which in 
turn triggered counterreactions on the Indonesian side, resulting in a vicious 
circle of extreme violence. 

It was above all the Battle of Surabaya and the killing of 24 passengers 
on a British military aircraft in Bekasi, but also the large-scale fighting else- 
where, that led to a hardening of the British action and an approach focused 
on deterrence through violence.** During the intense battle for Semarang — 
occurring at the same moment as the battle of Surabaya — the British RAPWI 
officer Leland put it bluntly in a letter to his wife: 


We will try all we know to prevent useless bloodshed on either side, 
but the timehas [sic] come to take the glovesoff [sic] to a certain extent, 
and make the most of our very small forces by using a certain amount 
of ‘terror tactics. The shoot-up of yesterday [a bombardment by air- 
craft] and the odd kampong burning has, I am sure, been very econom- 
ical in life of Indonesian civilians. The effect is tremendous. They are 
at present quite bewildered, and the cohesion has gone out of them.” 


It is essential to bear in mind the fluid position of perpetrators and victims, 
because this contributed to the dynamics of extreme violence in the first 
phase of the Indonesian Revolution. After the capitulation, the Japanese 
were not only victims of extreme violence but also perpetrators. Over time, 
the number of clashes with Japanese troops increased, because pemuda 
tried to get hold of their weapons in order to fight against the British.’ 
Through negotiations, bluff and with the help of potentially as many as 350 
Japanese deserters, the TKR ‘b’ — a combat group affiliated with the TKR 
(People’s Security Army) — and pemuda of the Pesindo in the vicinity of 
Medan and the rest of Sumatra’s east coast were able to get hold of Japa- 
nese weapons on several occasions. The British troops’ battles with Indone- 
sians made the British commander Brigadier Kelly decide on 13 December 
1945 to limit Allied operations to an area of 8.5 kilometres outside the city 
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limits of Medan and Belawan. Anyone carrying weapons within this area 
were to be shot immediately.” Until that point, the Japanese commanders 
had reacted relatively mildly to these types of actions. At the highest level, 
the Japanese commanders had made implicit or explicit agreements with 
the Republic of Indonesia that weapons would be handed over in order to 
prevent clashes. Even when one or two Japanese were killed, this formed 
no obstacle for the demotivated Japanese troops to turn over their weap- 
ons without a fight.* This changed in early December 1945. In the first ten 
days of that month, pemuda killed dozens of Japanese soldiers at various 
locations in Tebing Tinggi and surroundings. According to the Japanese 
liaison officer Takao Fusayama, the large number of Japanese victims — in 
particular the 60 killed in Tebing Tinggi — was the immediate cause of the 
large-scale Japanese retaliation on 13 December 1945 that resulted in hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of Indonesian casualties.’ They cut off the heads of 
about 6o Indonesians, which were then placed on poles alongside the road 
as a deterrent example.* 

Around the same time as the extreme violence against European and 
Japanese civilians and captured fighters on Java and Sumatra, there was a 
settling of scores with local Indonesian officials, police officers and other 
representatives of the traditional elite in Banten and Pekalongan on Java, 
and somewhat later in Aceh (North Sumatra) and East Sumatra. They were 
humiliated, removed from office, driven out, kidnapped and sometimes 
murdered — by local coalitions of bandits, communists, pemuda, older na- 
tionalists and ulama (Islamic clerics) — out of anger over their cooperation 
with the Japanese regime and before that the Dutch colonial administra- 
tion.” In the province of Sumatra Utara (North Sumatra), with Medan as 
its capital, there was much violence. After British and Dutch troops had 
occupied Medan, they exerted pressure on the raja (local Malaysian rul- 
ers) and sultans to cooperate, partly in view of the importance of the large 
plantations to the colonial economy. The weak, moderate leaders of the 
Republican movement could not prevent the major outbreak of violence 
in March 1946 by pemuda, nationalists and communists against the raja 
and sultans and their families. They were viewed as symbols of the oppres- 
sion and collaboration. Hundreds of casualties resulted from this explosive 
violence. Non-Malaysians also took revenge on Malaysians because of the 
privileges they had enjoyed under the colonial system. With the help of 
three ministers of the national government who came over from Java, the 
regional Republican leaders were able to bring the situation under control 


again. The ministers appealed to the more radical revolutionaries to give 
priority to the national revolution above the social revolution for the time 
being* The interventions of the TKR in Banten and Pekalongan and the 
Republican authorities in eastern Sumatra ensured that the intra-Indone- 
sian violence in these areas were brought somewhat under control. The ar- 
rest of the legendary communist politician Tan Malaka and several radical 
supporters on 17 March 1946 also strengthened the authority of the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia.” 

The events in the Pekalongan residency in Central Java are a good il- 
lustration of the concurrency and entanglement of the extreme violence 
against civilians and captured fighters in the early stages of the Indone- 
sian Revolution. In Pekalongan, the revolutionary movement consisted 
of a coalition of pemuda and veterans of the nationalist and communist 
movement. Initially, Japanese soldiers were targeted when they were un- 
willing to hand over their weapons. After the Japanese left the region fol- 
lowing negotiations, the extreme violence was directed against Indonesian 
administrators and Chinese, Indo-European, Moluccan and Menadonese 
citizens. From 8 October 1945, so-called lenggaong (‘bandits’) led actions 
against the established order. Within a few weeks they had ousted almost 
all local Indonesian officials — including the regent — from their positions 
and in some cases even killed them. The lenggaong also took the lead in an- 
ti- Chinese extreme violence: they set fire to Chinese shops and confiscated 
Chinese rice mills. Leaders of the pemuda organizations API, AMRI and 
AMRI-I were involved in the murder of more than 100 Indo-Europeans, 
Moluccans and Menadonese in the Pekalongan residency from 11 to 14 
October 1945. 

In Balapulang, not far from Tegal, eighteen Europeans from four dif- 
ferent families — including several children between the ages of two and 
fourteen — were tortured with bambu runcings, after which they received a 
blow with an iron rod. Those who were not yet dead were killed with bambu 
runcings. Two children were grabbed by the legs, hit against the wall of the 
well and thrown into it, onto the pile of corpses of the other victims. One of 
the children survived these atrocities.” 


EXTREME VIOLENCE AGAINST CIVILIANS AND 
CAPTURED FIGHTERS IN EASTERN INDONESIA 
In the approach to the bersiap period that has hitherto been common in 
the Dutch and Anglo-Saxon historiography, little or no attention has been 
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paid to the islands in Eastern Indonesia because the violence against Dutch, 
Indo-European, Moluccan and (allegedly) pro-Dutch Indonesian citizens 
was less extreme there. What factors contributed to the violence against 
these groups being much less extreme on these islands until mid-1946? Did 
the extreme violence against civilians and captured fighters on these islands 
involve other nationalities and/or ethnicities? And who was responsible for 
the violence? A study of the violence in Eastern Indonesia could reveal cer- 
tain general patterns that may apply to the other islands as well. 

The Allies were present in the east of the archipelago earlier than on Java 
and Sumatra. Some parts had already been recaptured by American and 
Australian troops during the war. In the other areas, with the exception of 
Bali, the Australians arrived relatively soon after the Japanese capitulation, 
although this occupation was initially limited to the larger cities. The first 
NICA units also arrived, together with the Allied troops and accompanied 
by KNIL soldiers, to take over the civil administration on islands in the east- 
ern archipelago. 

On Java and Sumatra, the Australian troops not only arrived faster than 
the British, they were also numerically much stronger. At the time of the 
Japanese capitulation, there were already 50,000 men on Kalimantan. The 
British had only 24,000 soldiers on Java until 16 October, a number that 
later grew to about 65,000 including Sumatra." Due to their rapid arriv- 
al and relative strength, the Australians were able to assemble and evacuate 
the former Allied prisoners of war and internees swiftly. They also did not 
have to call on Japanese troops to maintain order, unlike the British on Java 
and Sumatra. Moreover, the Japanese seem to have been more cooperative in 
the eastern part of the archipelago.® In addition, some parts of the eastern 
archipelago, such as the Moluccan Islands and the Minahasa peninsula of 
North Sulawesi, were predominantly Christian and thus oriented towards 
the Netherlands, and Indonesian nationalism was less developed there than 
on Java. This part of the archipelago therefore did not have any massive 
mobilization of Indonesian youths by the Japanese, as was the case on Java. 
While these self-aware and militant youths played an important role in the 
extreme violence on Java and Sumatra, they were far less numerous in the 
eastern archipelago.® As a result, there was in this region not only a weak 
representation of the nationalist movement, but also no existing potential 
for violence (with the exception of Bali and South Sulawesi). 

These circumstances meant that, with the exception of Bali, the Japanese 
were not a significant factor in this region after 15 August 1945 and were only 


involved to a very limited extent in violence against civilians or captured 
fighters, whether as perpetrators or as victims. In general, extreme violence 
against civilians or captured fighters in the eastern archipelago was more 
limited in scope than on Java and Sumatra. On Ambon and New Guinea, 
the Dutch were so dominant that there was hardly any Indonesian extreme 
violence against people who were pro-Dutch. The little extreme violence 
that did nonetheless take place there was committed by Dutch units and was 
mainly directed against pro-Republican Indonesians and interned Japanese. 

On Ambon, one of the first actions taken by the returning Dutch ofh- 
cials was to remobilize former KNIL soldiers who had been in captivity. It 
was not long before these KNIL soldiers became involved in confrontations 
with Javanese and Madurese fellow soldiers; they also undertook retaliatory 
actions against interned Japanese soldiers and those who in their eyes had 
collaborated with the Japanese.*t For example, some ex-KNIL soldiers who 
had been mistreated by the Japanese Kempeitai (military police) during the 
war went from the island of Saparua to the nearby island of Seram, attacking 
the Japanese there and disarming them. During the shootings that ensued, 
there were some fatalities.® 

On New Guinea in the last months of 1945, tensions mounted in the 
capital Jayapura (then called Hollandia) between pro-Republican Javanese 
and pro-Dutch Menadonese KNIL soldiers following reports of the murder 
of Moluccan, Indo-European and Dutch civilians on Java.“ When a large 
number of weapons were stolen from an army depot, rumours immediately 
circulated that the Javanese on the island were plotting to revolt on 15 De- 
cember 1945. In response, on the night of 14 to 15 December, Menadonese 
KNIL soldiers arrested not only all the Javanese present but also those among 
the police who were considered untrustworthy by the Dutch. The Mena- 
donese ‘completely went off the rails during the operation’ in the words of 
J.P.K. van Eechoud, the Senior Officer NICA (SONICA). During the arrests, 
nine people among the Javanese and the police officers were killed in so- 
called attempts to escape. Although an order had been given to fire if anyone 
tried to escape, Van Eechoud was of the opinion that the deaths could have 
been prevented if the soldiers had been calmer. 

In South Sulawesi, where the Allied presence was less predominant and 
where resistance against the Dutch colonial administration traditionally ex- 
isted, there were more casualties among civilians and captured fighters on 
both the Indonesian and Dutch sides than on Ambon and New Guinea. 
Compared to the other islands in the eastern part of Indonesia, there was 
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more armed resistance here against the restoration of Dutch authority in 
these first months of the Indonesian Revolution. From October 1945, a dy- 
namic of mutual provocations and violence emerged in Makassar and its 
surroundings between on the one side Moluccan KNIL soldiers and on the 
other side pemuda and other Indonesians. Dozens of civilians were killed on 
both sides in various incidents. On 2 October 1945, the first such incident 
took place. In four different locations, a truck with Moluccan soldiers broke 
ranks and fired at groups of Indonesians wearing red and white pins. It is not 
known exactly how many were killed in this incident.” What followed be- 
came known as the ‘Ambon Murder’ or the ‘pembalasan terhadap kekejaman 
KNIL Ambon (‘retribution for the atrocities of the Ambonese KNIL’). On 
the night of 2 to 3 October 1945, pemuda and civilians from the Makassar 
area went to Ambonese kampongs with anything that could serve as a weap- 
on and murdered dozens of Moluccan civilians, according to Indonesian 
sources. They made no distinction between Moluccans who were pro-Re- 
publican and those who were pro-Dutch. Relatives of fighters belonging to 
the Moluccan pro-Republican combat group Kebaktian Rakyat Indonesia 
Maluku (KRIM) were also murdered.” Australian troops managed to put 
an end to the massacres in the early morning. The tensions continued for 
several days and nights, during which there were probably more casualties.”° 
On 13 and 15 October 1945, incidents took place again between Moluccan 
soldiers and pemuda.” 

Major General Ivan Dougherty, the Australian commander in Makassar, 
evidently considered the Moluccans to be mainly responsible for the inci- 
dents of violence in Makassar, for on 16 October 1945 he ordered all KNIL 
soldiers to remain in their barracks until further notice.” Three days later, 
the Australian Commander-in-Chief General T.A. Blamey transferred the 
Moluccan soldiers to Balikpapan on Kalimantan. Blamey claimed to have 
seen with his own eyes during a walk how Moluccan soldiers had shot down 
Makassarese or Bugis who were busy picking coconuts from the trees.” As 
indicated earlier, British commanders in Jakarta and Medan took similar 
measures due to the provocative actions of KNIL units there.” 

Dutch military and civilian authorities such as the civil servants G.J. 
Wohlhoff and H.J. Koerts acknowledged the need to ‘moderate and bring 
[the Moluccans] under control7 Colonel C. Giebel, a Dutch liaison officer 
at the Australian headquarters in Morotai, wrote in his memoirs that a num- 
ber of KNIL officers were present at the beginning of October 1945, but that 
they were unable to ‘keep in check’ the Moluccan soldiers who were out for 


revenge‘ He did point out that these officers were ‘extremely handicapped’ 
by their captivity on Kalimantan and were unable to exercise authority over 
their men.” 

The heavy-handed tactics of these Moluccan KNIL soldiers — as well as the 
actions of their European colleagues who were present in the archipelago 
at the time — can partly be explained by the fact that they stemmed from a 
long colonial-military tradition aimed at intimidating the Indonesian popu- 
lation with a great deal of violence and show of force. It was only in this way 
that the relatively small KNIL, together with a police force that was likewise 
modest in size, could keep millions of Indonesians under control. Extreme 
violence against belligerents and the population was a structural component 
of colonial warfare and law enforcement in Indonesia even before 1942.78 

Other circumstances may also have contributed to the heavy-handed ap- 
proach by KNIL units in the first months of the Indonesian Revolution. Af- 
ter three and a half years of Japanese captivity, the KNIL soldiers were often 
mentally and physically exhausted, but the Dutch army command never- 
theless immediately deployed them. Fears that KNIL soldiers may have had 
about the fate of their families may have also played a role, as well as feelings 
of revenge among those whose relatives had been murdered.” 

The extreme violence in South Sulawesi by soldiers on the Dutch side 
— which can be seen as an aspect that was characteristic of the culture of 
the colonial armed forces — had a counterpart on the Indonesian side. The 
Republican leaders tolerated the violence or were unable to curb it. After the 
failed attack on Makassar by pemuda at the end of October 1945, the armed 
Republican resistance fled to Java and to the rural areas of Sulawesi. Outside 
Makassar, the situation remained precarious. Because the Republican resist- 
ance was poorly armed, it focused mainly on civilians, including pro-Dutch 
Indonesians.*° On 26 January 1946, a local pemuda group in the Surutanga 
district near Palopo murdered eleven Indonesians accused of being NICA ac- 
complices.® In the second half of 1946, there was extreme intra-Indonesian 
violence in South Sulawesi against people who were (allegedly) pro-Dutch, 
with hundreds of men and women but also children being murdered, often 
in the most gruesome manner. As mentioned, this situation led to the de- 
ployment of Westerling and his Depot Special Forces.* 

To sum up, we can state that on the islands where the Allies prevailed, 
such as on Ambon and New Guinea, the extreme violence was primarily 
by soldiers on the Dutch side against pro-Republican civilians. There was 
little or no violence against Indo-European, Moluccan and Dutch civilians. 
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Where no party was dominant, such as in South Sulawesi, the extreme vi- 
olence went in both directions: KNIL soldiers against Indonesian civilians, 
and Indonesian fighters against Moluccan civilians. 


PERPETRATORS AND ORGANIZATION OF 
EXTREME VIOLENCE ON THE INDONESIAN SIDE 
An important question is who should be held responsible for the Indone- 
sian extreme violence against civilians and captured fighters — in particular 
against Moluccan, Menadonese, Indo-European and Dutch citizens in the 
first phase of the Indonesian Revolution. Who were the perpetrators, and to 
what extent were the murders organized? Contemporary sources regularly 
refer to Indonesian perpetrators in very general terms. For example, the Aus- 
tralian units that were active on Sulawesi often mentioned the ‘Free Indone- 
sian Movement’ (or its members) in their reports.” In Dutch newspapers in 
Indonesia such as Het Dagblad, Indonesian perpetrators were often referred 
to in general terms such as ‘extremists’ or ‘pemoeda’s /‘pamoedass.** 

The most detailed information available to us comes from interrogations 
and reports by the Netherlands Forces Intelligence Service (NEFIS). These 
sources are clearly biased, given that they were prepared by a Dutch intel- 
ligence service, and should therefore be interpreted with great caution. No 
representative or quantitative statements can thus be made on this basis. 
What becomes evident from studying the NEFIS reports is that the vast ma- 
jority of the alleged perpetrators were Indonesian men. Their backgrounds 
were very diverse: from soto seller, wajang player and hairdresser to village 
head or urah, or another type of chief. 

The number of perpetrators who were part of an organization was small, 
according to the NEFIS reports. When an organization was mentioned, in 
most cases it was the Pemuda Republik Indonesia (PRI) and the Republican 
police.** We must ask ourselves whether NEFIs had a good understanding of 
how organized the perpetrators were and to what extent it had an interest 
in painting a certain picture of this. In a few cases, NEFIS mentioned the 
Badan Keamanan Rakyat, the forerunner of the Indonesian army Tentara 
Keamanan Rakyat (TKR) — for example when eighteen Europeans in Ciba- 
tu (West Java) were murdered by members of the BKR led by Ambas, kepala 
(head) of the BKR department in Cibatu.” The stance taken by the local 
branches of the BKR varied greatly. According to a Dutch eyewitness, the 
local BKR unit in Garut (West Java) in fact protected Indo-European and 
Dutch citizens from the violence of ‘leaderless gangs?’ 


To what extent were the killings coordinated, either at the national, re- 
gional or local level? Given that the murders started at about the same time 
on Java, Sumatra and Sulawesi — in the first and second week of October 
1945 — this might indicate a certain degree of coordination. But thus far, no 
evidence has been found of a central order to engage in murder in this peri- 
od,” and it is also rather unlikely that this happened. It has been persuasively 
argued in both the academic literature and in contemporary sources that the 
extreme violence against civilians and imprisoned fighters was not in the in- 
terest of the Republican government. The newly formed government want- 
ed to show the Allies and the rest of the world that the Republic was capable 
of maintaining order and effectively governing the country. For example, 
by interning (Indo-)Europeans, President Sukarno wanted to prevent the 
deaths of thousands of them, which would have damaged the internation- 
al reputation of the Republic, according to researcher Mary van Delden.”° 
The government hoped in this way to gain international recognition. The 
extreme violence against civilians and captured fighters that nonetheless oc- 
curred obviously did nothing to help this endeavour.” 

On several occasions, President Sukarno and Vice President Hatta pub- 
licly called on Indonesians not to use violence and not to take the law into 
their own hands. On 30 October 1945, for example, a statement from the 
government appeared in the daily Merdeka calling on the Indonesian peo- 
ple to exercise discipline because arbitrary action would only lead to anar- 
chy and harm the cause of the Republic.” Sutan Sjahrir, prime minister of 
the Republic from 14 November 1945, also disapproved of the murders. In 
his pamphlet Perdjuangan kita [Our Struggle], published on 10 November 
1945, he wrote that the enthusiastic actions of young men provided momen- 
tum on the one hand, but on the other hand worked to the disadvantage of 
the Republic. “This is the case, for example, with incitement and hostile acts 
towards foreigners that weaken our position in the eyes of the world; wrote 
Sjahrir.” 

These statements could, of course, be dismissed as attempts to make a good 
impression on the outside world. But minutes of the Indonesian Council of 
Ministers confiscated by the Dutch reveal that even behind closed doors, 
Sjahrir and his ministers emphasized the need to avoid confrontations with 
the Allies. They recognized, however, the difficulty of keeping the revolu- 
tionaries in check ”* 

At the same time, the Republican leaders did seem to react somewhat 
ambiguously to the extreme violence against civilians and captured fight- 
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ers, which they quite possibly tolerated in order to maintain good relations 
with more radical groups. They may also have used it as a means of exerting 
pressure in negotiations, as when Sukarno and Hatta warned — in letters to 
the British commanders Christison (9 October 1945) and King (11 October 
1945) — that the violence by Indonesian youths against Indo-Europeans and 
the Dutch could only be prevented by taking certain measures.” In his let- 
ter to Christison, Sukarno laid out a number of minimum requirements to 
prevent bloodshed, including Allied recognition of his government as the 
de facto government of the Indonesian Republic.” Hatta pointed out that 
emotions were running high due to Dutch provocations: 


One of these days, some foolish Indonesian youths will start hitting 
back at the Dutch, the trouble will soon spread throughout the city, 
and in a short while we will be in big trouble. This I want to avoid. If 
I may make a suggestion, would it not be better for the time being to 
restrain all activities of Dutch soldiers?” 


The possibility cannot be ruled out that some authorities were involved in 
the encouragement of extreme violence, for example via the radio. In Oc- 
tober 1945, General Sudirman, the commander of the Indonesian Army, 
helped the journalist Sutomo set up his Radio Pemberontakan Rakyat. Su- 
tomo became known as ‘Bung Tomo’ and gained widespread fame through 
his fierce radio speeches calling on Indonesians to fight against the British 
and the Dutch” 

At the local level, Indonesian authorities sometimes tolerated the ex- 
treme violence against civilians and captured fighters. Zainul Sabaruddin, 
for example, formed a unit of the military police, Polisi Tentara Keamanan 
Rakyat, in the East Javanese city of Sidoarjo in early October 1945. Within 
weeks, the unit had acquired such a reputation for sadism and bloodlust 
that no Indonesian authority had the courage or the means to deal with Sa- 
baruddin. But he was initially also tolerated because his ruthlessness, and 
the fact that he had one of the best armed and equipped groups in East 
Java, made him a useful tool for leaders and commanders who wanted to 
strengthen their position of power. For example, Sabaruddin developed a 


This man, the ‘killer of Tjibatoe, was suspected of killing 24 European citizens in late 1945. 
His arrest took place in Wanaraja, West Java, on 5 November 1947. He is being guarded by 


a KNIL soldier, Source: Photographer unknown, NIMH. 
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close relationship with the young aristocrat Raden Mas Yonosewoyo, com- 
mander ofa TKR unit in Surabaya, who deployed him to eliminate military 
rivals.” 

In addition, there are indications in the Dutch sources that at the local 
level on the Indonesian side, aspects of the extreme violence against civilians 
and captured fighters were organized to a certain degree. In its reports, NE- 
FIS sometimes referred to a markas (command post) where the victims were 
taken or to an order from a markas to go to a certain kampong, without it 
always being immediately clear whether this was actually a command post, 
to which organization this post belonged, or who had given the order.'°° 

There were also other cases in which an order to murder Dutch and In- 
do-Europeans was explicitly mentioned. In Semarang, the local leader of the 
pemuda organization Angkatan Muda — most likely Angkatan Muda Re- 
publik Indonesia — gave the order to murder the family of the pharmacist 
Flohr (mother, son and three daughters). The order was carried out on 19 
November 1945. The four women were raped, after which two of the women 
and the boy were shot and then killed with a golok (machete); the other two 
women were shot dead. The corpses were thrown into a well, after which 
the well was filled with earth.’ It is, of course, entirely possible that during 
his interrogation the perpetrator wanted to shift responsibility away from 
himself by referring to an assignment. 

However, there were also instances of pemuda or other Indonesians spon- 
taneously turning to extreme violence against civilians. In Surabaya, the im- 
age of armed Indonesians sealing off European neighbourhoods and taking 
frightened, helpless Dutch people to prison in trucks provoked a sponta- 
neous, violent action among the inhabitants of the surrounding kampongs. 
Armed with bamboo spears, knives and a single rifle, the kampong residents 
managed to force the Pemuda Republik Indonesia (PR1) guards at the Kali- 
sosok (Werfstraat) prison to hand over the prisoners to them. Most of the 
prisoners were killed or injured while trying to reach the prison." 

Mainly on the basis of sources from the Dutch intelligence service, it 
is possible to make a statement — albeit a qualified one — about who was 
responsible for the extreme violence in the first phase of the Indonesian 
Revolution: we can conclude that most Indonesian perpetrators do not 
seem to have been affiliated with a national or regional organization, even 
if they did sometimes act in groups. Furthermore, the extreme violence 
does not seem to have been centrally controlled, but at times the massacres 
were coordinated at the local level. Finally, it is plausible that the national 


and regional authorities sometimes tolerated the violence to a greater or 
lesser extent. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF CASUALTIES AMONG 
CIVILIANS AND CAPTURED FIGHTERS 

Determining how many civilians and captured fighters died as a result of the 
extreme violence in the earliest period of the Indonesian Revolution is com- 
plicated for several reasons. The registration of deaths was deeply flawed, as 
is often the case in wartime situations. The administrative apparatus of the 
Republic of Indonesia was still being established, while the government bod- 
ies on the Dutch side were only slowly returning, among them the Deceased 
Persons Investigation Service (Opsporingsdienst Overledenen, opo) that 
was created in December 1945. The number of fatalities was, moreover, bet- 
ter documented for the one population group than the other. For example, 
the total number of Japanese and British deaths can be determined fairly ac- 
curately, although the number of captured and unarmed soldiers who were 
killed is difficult to determine. But hardly any research has been conducted 
on the Indonesian and Chinese victims. More information is available about 
the victims on the Dutch side. 

Between 1945 and 1949, there were already estimates circulating of the 
number of victims on the Dutch side during the first months of the Indo- 
nesian Revolution. What seems to have been the first estimate dates from 
6 December 1947. A code telegram from the Far East Directorate in Jakar- 
ta to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in The Hague reads: “The number of 
Dutch people who have been murdered by the extremists since August 1945 
is 3,500; 3,400 of these are known by name. Information on other national- 
ities will follow as soon as possible" This telegram was probably the source 
of the first estimate in the historiography, namely in the twelfth volume of 
Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, for long the 
standard reference work on the history of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
during the Second World War, written by Loe de Jong and published in 
1988.4 

In the decades since the publication of De Jong’s book, estimates of the 
number of civilians on the Dutch side who were murdered during the first 
months of the Indonesian Revolution have risen sharply, both in scientific 
publications and in the public debate. In his standard work Bersiap! Opstand 
in het paradijs. De Bersiap-periode op Java en Sumatra 1945-1946 |Bersiap! 
Rebellion in paradise. The bersiap period on Java and Sumatra 1945-1946], 
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published in 2005, Herman Bussemaker wrote that estimates of victims on 
the Dutch side have ranged from 3,500 to 20,000. He himself was inclined 
to assume the highest number, without providing substantiation for this." 
A few years later, Bussemaker explained that he had added to the 3,500 vic- 
tims documented by the opo an estimated 14,000 abductees and missing 
persons, plus an excess mortality of 2,500 people in post-war Indonesian 
internment camps.'°° 

In the years that followed, higher estimates became more and more 
common — in some cases because possibly Moluccans, Menadonese and 
Timorese were also included in the total. In a 2008 article, the Australian 
historian Robert Cribb wrote that the total number of deaths may have been 
25,000: about 5,000 recorded deaths and an estimated 20,000 Indo-Euro- 
peans who had been registered missing by the time Dutch authorities were 
able to compile files. He did, however, acknowledge the possibility that 
many of the missing had actually survived the bersiap period.’ 

Four years later, the American historian William H. Frederick came up 
with even higher numbers: 25,000 to 30,000 Dutch and Indo-Europeans 
had been killed in the years 1945 to 1949 on Java and Sumatra alone. This 
number is likely to have included Moluccans, Menadonese and Timorese. 
Frederick also chose a longer time period than we did — until 1949; he even 
distinguished a ‘second bersiap, namely during the first Dutch military of- 
fensive in July 1947.°* Upon closer examination, many of these abovemen- 
tioned estimates turn out to be based on extrapolations or unclear and unre- 
liable sources, as the historians Jeroen Kemperman and Bert Immerzeel have 
convincingly demonstrated.’ 

This is the first study that has conducted in-depth research on the num- 
ber of victims. We are aware that these data are not complete. In addition, it 
is important to consider who compiled the lists, and when and for what pur- 
pose. The most complete list of victims on the Dutch side who died during 
the Second World War and subsequent violent conflicts — including the war 
of independence — is kept up to date by the War Graves Foundation."” We 
used these data as the starting point and then compared and supplemented 
this with information about victims from the retired Colonel Jan Willem de 
Leeuw’s list, the reports of the Deceased Persons Investigation Service in the 
National Archives and NIOD, other lists from Dutch archives and newspa- 
pers, and the files in the archives of the Pelita Foundation. 

Our comparative research resulted in a total of 3,723 registered victims for 
the period between 17 August 1945 and 31 March 1946, of whom we can state 


with certainty that 1,344 died due to violence. The number 3,723 is fairly simi- 
lar to the first estimate of 3,500 given in 1947, although the latter number was 
limited to Dutch victims, which also included Indo-Europeans. The number of 
victims we established includes 226 Moluccans, 48 Chinese, 93 Menadonese, 
15 Timorese and 168 Indonesians. 

The number 3,723 is a minimum estimate, since in wartime it is impossible to 
register every death. To this we should add the official number of 2,000 miss- 
ing persons registered by the opo in December 1949, even though a missing 
person does not necessarily equal a death. Nevertheless, if we assume that all of 
the missing were killed, and we count the more than 125 people who died, who 
were found in the sources used but whose date of death is unknown, and who 
therefore cannot be included as victims, then the estimated number of fatalities 
on the Dutch side (civilians and soldiers) in the period 17 August 1945 to 31 
March 1946 would amount to almost 6,000. There is no reason to believe that 
the number of deaths was much higher, and it certainly would not have reached 
the figure of 20,000 to 30,000 deaths mentioned by Cribb and Frederick. 

It is much more difficult to determine the number of civilians and captured 
fighters killed among the other nationalities and population groups in Indone- 
sia in the early phase of the revolution. We know that until the end of November 
1945, 58 civilians in military service and 235 civilians died on the Japanese side, 
more than the number of soldiers killed in the same period (231). It is unknown 
how many of the killed soldiers had been taken captive.” A total of 1,057 Japa- 
nese soldiers died on Java between 15 August 1945 and June 1946. How many of 
them had been held captive at the time of their deaths is unknown.” 

Until their departure from the archipelago, the British counted 620 British 
and British-Indian fatalities and 402 missing on Java and Sumatra. The figure 
of 620 deaths is probably a lower limit, as there is a good chance that the miss- 
ing persons died, but they were not found or identified. Again, it is not known 
how many of them were held captive when they became the victims of extreme 
violence. ™® A conservative estimate of the number of Chinese civilian casualties 
as a result of Indonesian extreme violence between 1945 and 1949 is 10,000 vic- 
tims in Java alone; of these, it is unknown how many were killed in the period 
between 17 August 1945 and the end of March 1946. Most of the casualties prob- 
ably occurred much later, sometime around the two Dutch military offensives."* 

There are no well-substantiated estimates of the number of Indonesian 
casualties in the first months of the war of independence, let alone for the 
number of Indonesians who did not actively participate in the struggle. What 
applies to the first months also applies to the war as a whole: it is not possi- 
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ble to say with any certainty how many Indonesians were killed by Dutch or 
by intra-Indonesian violence. The only serious indication dates from 2017, 
when a substantiated estimate of the number of Indonesians killed over 
the entire period between 1945 and 1949 was published for the first time. 
This estimate was made on the basis of ‘enemy losses’ reported in the Dutch 
armed forces’ periodic operation overviews and therefore does not include 
the deaths resulting from intra-Indonesian violence. The number of 97,421 
deaths — an estimate, despite the suggestion of precision — was most likely a 
minimum estimate, according to the authors. It proved impossible to distin- 
guish between civilians and captured fighters for this estimate." 

Although the periodic overviews for the period September 1945 to March 
1946 are not complete, the extant overviews allow us to deduce that in this 
period at least 1,622 Indonesians were killed due to military violence by the 
Dutch in the entire archipelago. Here as well, it remains unclear how many 
of these were captured fighters or civilians."* There were, in addition, the 
many victims of British violence. During the Battle of Surabaya alone (from 
10 to 29 November 1945), thousands of Indonesians died. In this case, too, 
it is impossible to find out how many of the fatalities were active fighters, if 
only because tens of thousands of (rudimentarily) armed Indonesian civil- 
ians fought in that battle.” Finally, the number of victims of intra-Indone- 
sian violence cannot even be approximated.” 


EXPLANATIONS FOR THE VIOLENCE 

The question of the motives of the perpetrators of violence during the 
Indonesian Revolution is a particularly complex one. The underlying mo- 
tives for the use of extreme violence in the first phase of the revolution 
are difficult to determine because many individual perpetrators are not 
included in the source material, and they are the key to a better under- 
standing of the acts of violence. If we take the foregoing into account, it 
becomes extremely difficult to make general statements about the motives 
for the violence in the first phase of the revolution. But refraining from 
providing possible explanations is unsatisfying. Because the emphasis in 
this chapter is on (extreme) violence by Indonesians against the Dutch, 
Indo-Europeans and Moluccans, the focus here will be mainly on the 
specific motives behind the Indonesian violence against these groups. In 
proceeding, we are aware of two extra complicating factors: first, we can 
hardly expect loosely organized combat groups in times of war to leave 
behind sources that reveal the motives for their actions. Furthermore, vi- 


olent criminal activities were sometimes carried out under the guise of 
the Indonesian struggle for freedom, which makes our picture — which 
was already diffuse — even more opaque. Apart from these caveats, we can 
state that extreme violence on the Indonesian side was directed against 
persons who had turned their backs on Indonesian independence or at 
least appeared to do so — due to an (alleged) desire to return to colonial 
Dutch rule — or against persons who did not want to — or appear to want 
to — join the side of the Republic of Indonesia. We would like to offer 
three possible explanations for this. 

First, anticolonial and political feelings and ideas merged to create a mo- 
tive for the use of extreme violence.” Because the Indonesian nation did not 
yet exist, this meant that becoming free also meant becoming Indonesian. 
The politicization and militarization that took place during the Japanese oc- 
cupation had been directed mainly at the younger generation. For Indone- 
sian youths, defending Indonesian independence by force of arms was a way 
of ensuring that they could shape their own future. The political, anti-co- 
lonial motive can be interpreted as a reaction to and a reckoning with the 
repressive colonial Dutch policy as well as the Japanese occupation policy. 
Although Europeans and Asians changed places in terms of their position at 
the top of the social hierarchy under the Dutch and the Japanese ruler, both 
systems can be considered segregated societies that were based on oppres- 
sion and racism.™ The Indonesian Revolution aimed to put an end to this: 
revolutionary groups felt a radical compulsion, as it were, for a ‘total cleans- 
ing, whereby the ‘cleansing violence’ was considered a necessary prelude to 
peace and prosperity.** The expulsion of the European and Japanese rulers 
and their Indonesian collaborators was meant to pave the way for a new 
society. Groups organized on a nationalist, socialist, communist or religious 
basis interpreted this in their own way. This subsequently led to tensions and 
violence between these groups. 

In addition to political, anti-colonial motives, there were also econom- 
ic and social motives. Poverty, unemployment, inadequate education and 
limited future prospects — in many ways a consequence of the colonial sys- 
tem, but also the Japanese occupation — galvanized people to take up arms 
against wealthier people and the privileged belonging to the upper layer of 
colonial society. Often these acts of violence were committed and justified 
under the banner of Indonesian independence. 

Third, there are explanations that can be classified as opportunistic mo- 
tives for violence, both at the collective level and the individual level. Rival 
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gangs, part of a culture of djagos — literally ruffs — that were traditionally 
present in Javanese society, were given free rein to develop or further ex- 
pand their criminal activities.” Their familiarity with violence meant that 
gangs became an appealing partner in the independence struggle, while 
participating in the violence was a way for criminals with political ambi- 
tions to obtain legitimate positions. Moreover, the absence of a normal 
power apparatus led to the principle of ‘might makes right’ and impuni- 
ty. And under the guise of defending Indonesian sovereignty, violence 
took place that was motivated by revenge, envy, sadism and other personal 
motives. Sometimes perpetrators ended up becoming intoxicated by the 
violence. This meant that what originally began as anticolonial and po- 
litically motivated violence intermingled with other motives for violence. 
For the extreme violence in the first phase of the Indonesian Revolution, 
both deep-seated factors and the short-lived momentum immediately af- 
ter the Japanese capitulation are relevant. The deeper factors include the 
resistance to being dominated by external powers: the protracted Dutch 
colonial system followed by the Japanese occupation. The short-lived mo- 
mentum immediately after 15 August 1945 ushered in an extremely tense 
situation for several months in which the Republic of Indonesia grabbed 
the opportunity to declare independence and various combat groups went 
to extremes to achieve and defend that goal. An inherent feature of any 
revolution is that the absence of a legal and accepted authority can lead to 
chaos and violence.” This amalgam led to an extremely violent situation 
in which there was undirected and arbitrary violence that caused many 
civilian casualties. 


THE DISCOVERY (OR REDISCOVERY) 

OF BERSIAP 

When in early 1946 it slowly but surely started to become clear in the Neth- 
erlands — through letters and reports in newspapers and magazines — what 
kinds of atrocities had taken place in that first phase of the revolution, Dutch 
people with relatives and friends in Indonesia as well as Dutch soldiers and 
a number of conservative politicians used this fact as an argument to deploy 
weapons.” But their efforts were unnecessary: the Dutch government was 
planning to send troops to Indonesia anyway, first and foremost to liberate 
the archipelago from the Japanese occupying forces. The first plans for this 
reoccupation were made already in December 1942.” The aim of Dutch 
policy was to give the impression to both the Dutch and the Indonesians 


that the Netherlands was working with Indonesia to rebuild the country. 
The idea was therefore originally to respond calmly to the Republic of Indo- 
nesia and to acts of violence by combat groups. The Netherlands also wanted 
to come across as reasonable in the international arena, and violence during 
the early phase of the Indonesian Revolution did not fit into this picture, 
regardless of which side perpetrated it. 

When the Dutch troops arrived, the military intelligence justified the 
presence of the troops with the argument that they were there to help the 
‘well-meaning citizens. This fit into a broader and more general discourse 
that posited that the Dutch soldiers had to act against a small group of 
‘malicious Indonesians’ in order to restore ‘order and peace’. The military 
intelligence, the government information service and the media focused 


Young men and women, fighters of Laskar Rakyat (peoples militias), show they are willing 


to defend Indonesian independence, 1945. Source: Photographer unknown, ANRI/IPPHOS. 
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in this regard on the countless arbitrary acts of violence committed by 
individual ‘rampokkers, ‘peloppers’ and ‘extremists’ in uncoordinated ac- 
tions. 

References to ‘bersiap’ at the end of the war period can be found in warn- 
ings against a further escalation or repetition of the early violence — for ex- 
ample, a possible ‘new bersiap’ or a ‘second bersiap.” Dutch troops played 
little or no role in curbing the violence in the first phase of the revolution 
or in bringing the interned Indo-Europeans and Dutch to safety. Most of 
the Dutch troops started arriving in Indonesia only from March 1946, the 
moment that the extreme violence in the first months after the declaration 
of Indonesian independence had essentially come to an end. 

Even after 1950, there were for decades almost no references in the pub- 
lic domain to the violence in the first phase of the Indonesian Revolution. 
This situation only changed after 1980 — and in particular between 1990 and 
2010 — when many veterans began to publish their memoirs of the war in In- 
donesia and a public culture of remembrance developed in the Indo-Dutch 
and Moluccan communities as well. They often interpreted the earliest 
phase of the Indonesian Revolution as a traumatic tail end to an equally 
traumatic experience in a Japanese internment camp. Such publications af- 
ter 1980s are indicative of a ‘retirement effect’: these veterans’ working lives 
were behind them, and any children they might have had were now adults 
and had moved out of the family home. They now had the time to reflect on 
their lives. Another factor that played a role was the Dutch policy towards 
veterans and the establishment of a number of veterans’ organizations as 
well as (self-help) organizations that the East Indian and Moluccan com- 
munities themselves had founded in the late 1980s and early 1990s. In these 
memoirs, written much later, the extreme violence from the first months of 
the Indonesian Revolution under the label ‘bersiap’ is frequently mentioned 
and explicitly presented as a justification for the presence of the Dutch army 
to ‘restore order and peace in Indonesia.” It was in this way that the bersiap 
period was rediscovered in the public domain and gradually assumed an in- 
creasingly prominent role there. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Characteristic of the extreme violence against civilians and captured fighters 
in the earliest phase of the Indonesian Revolution was its concurrency and 
the way it involved different nationalities and communities. The organizing 
principle behind the Indonesian violence against civilians and fighters was 


that it targeted anyone who seemed to advocate a return to Dutch colonial 
rule or who appeared to stand in the way of defending the independence of 
the Republic of Indonesia. This meant that any community could be affect- 
ed: Indonesians, Indo-Europeans, Moluccans, Dutch, Chinese, Japanese, 
British, British Indians and others. It also meant that no one was exempt 
from the violence on the basis of gender, age, legal position, ethnicity, status, 
religion, education or profession. The violence was ruthless and indiscrim- 
inate, even affecting children and babies, who could not possibly have been 
held responsible for colonial policy. What also took place was Indonesian 
violence that can be related only indirectly — or not at all — to anticolonial 
and political reasons for breaking free from the external domination by the 
Netherlands and Japan, but instead stemmed from economic-social factors 
and opportunistic motives that were criminal or otherwise. The Japanese, 
the British and the Dutch also contributed to the dynamic set in motion by 
the events through the deployment of extreme violence against Indonesian 
civilians. The foregoing necessitates a reconsideration of the interpretation 
of the term ‘bersiap period’ as a period of extreme violence that was largely 
based on ethnic origin and therefore mainly directed against Indo-Europe- 
ans, Dutch and Moluccans. The extreme violence against these groups can- 
not be seen as an isolated phenomenon, nor can it be considered separate 
from the broader colonial and at the same time revolutionary context in 
which these acts of violence took place. They must be seen as part of a much 
larger deployment of violence that also caused large numbers of victims 
among other groups. 

It is possible to discern a pattern in the extreme violence, a pattern that 
applies to both the Republican and the Dutch military and civilian author- 
ities: both sides often had great difficulty controlling the extreme violence 
of the pemuda and some KNIL units, respectively, thus raising the question 
of whether they really tried to restrain them. Both sides thereby contributed 
to the extreme violence against civilians and fighters, although the extreme 
violence by the Dutch side in this early phase of the Indonesian Revolution 
seems to have been more limited in scope. Local circumstances tended to 
determine who the extreme violence was directed against. In areas where 
the Allies prevailed, such as on Ambon and New Guinea, we find extreme 
violence being used primarily by the Dutch side against pro-Republican 
Indonesians. On the islands where multiple parties and groupings fought 
each other for power and there was no one dominant party, such as on Java, 
Sumatra and South Sulawesi, the extreme violence came from several quar- 
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ters and was aimed at multiple groups: Indonesians against Indonesians, In- 
do-European, Dutch, British, Moluccans and the Japanese. But the reverse 
also occurred: extreme violence by the British, the Japanese, the Dutch, the 
Indo-Europeans and the Moluccans against Indonesian civilians and cap- 
tured fighters. 

We have a limited picture (as yet) of the perpetrators of the extreme In- 
donesian violence.*° The number of perpetrators affiliated with organiza- 
tions in this early period appears to have been small, at least on the basis of 
reports by the Dutch intelligence service NEFIS. No hard evidence has yet 
been found that the extreme violence against civilians and captured fighters 
in the early phase of the Indonesian Revolution was commanded or coor- 
dinated at the national level by the government of the Republic of Indone- 
sia. This is also unlikely, because it ran counter to the desire of Republican 
leaders to obtain international recognition. They wanted to show the Allies 
and the rest of the world that the Republic was perfectly capable of main- 
taining order and effectively governing the country. At the same time, it is 
not implausible that they may have sometimes tolerated extreme violence 
in order to maintain friendly relations with more radical groups or to use it 
as a means of exerting pressure in order to achieve their political wishes. At 
the local level, there seems to have been some coordination of the extreme 
violence against civilians and captured fighters. 

One of the motives of the Indonesian revolutionary fighters relates to 
the social status of possible targets, in this case those from the upper and 
middle layers of the colonial social order. This status was in some cases in- 
tertwined with and based on ethnicity. Anticolonial and political feelings 
and ideas came together as a motive for the use of extreme violence against 
those who represented colonial rule, those who advocated (or seemed to 
advocate) a return to the colonial system, and those who threatened Indo- 
nesia’s independence or were suspected of threatening it — whether this was 
true or not. 

The period from autumn 1945 to spring 1946 should not be regarded as 
an isolated epoch in historical terms, but as the first or earliest phase in the 
struggle for Indonesian independence and thus as part of the Indonesian 
Revolution. Moreover, the Indonesian historiography and Indonesian so- 
ciety do not seem to impart much significance to bersiap as a separate pe- 
riod. Nonetheless, for the first generation of Indo-Europeans, Dutch and 
Moluccans, the battle cry ‘bersiap’ understandably still evokes harmful and 
traumatizing memories. The effect of this is sometimes still visible in later 


generations, and its impact on the Dutch historiography and society has in- 
creased over the decades. 

At the same time, it should be noted that the extreme violence in this 
period was not the main reason for the Netherlands to deploy troops in In- 
donesia. The Dutch government wanted to restore colonial rule in Indone- 
sia for other reasons — such as prestige and the economy — in order to set in 
motion a process of decolonization under Dutch auspices. From the 1980s 
and 1990s, ‘bersiap’ gradually began to acquire the connotation of conscious 
actions by Indonesians that were purportedly aimed at a clearly defined tar- 
get group: Indo-Europeans, Moluccans and the Dutch. The ‘bersiap period’ 
can thus be found multiple times in the memoirs of veterans, as a retrospec- 
tive justification for the deployment of Dutch troops in Indonesia and the 
use of violence by the Dutch side against Indonesians. 
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Legitimacy, violence and loyalty during 
the Indonesian War of Independence 


ROEL FRAKKING AND MARTIJN EICKHOFF! 


Wolter Mongisidi, a prominent resistance leader in South Sulawesi, distri- 
buted a pamphlet in 1946 in which he explained, roughly a year after Sukar- 
no and Mohammad Hatta’s proclamation of independence, how much the 
Dutch reoccupation of the Indonesian archipelago had spurred Indonesi- 
ans to action. Indonesians ‘are still seriously wounded, Mongisidi wrote. 
“The Japanese occupation brought even more pain! And now the Dutch 
NICA are rubbing a wound that was already very serious!’ That wound 
could be understood quite literally: soldiers from the Dutch army and the 
Royal Netherlands Indies Army (Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch Leger, 
KNIL) electrocuted, stabbed, beat and murdered so brutally — ‘beyond the 
tortures’ of the Japanese — that they drove many Indonesians onto the path 
to revolution. ‘[Not] a single force’ could stop the Indonesian people, Mon- 
gisidi decided, now that the Netherlands was weakened and the Republic 
was getting stronger and stronger.” If we go by Mongisidi’s words, the Re- 


Protest slogan for independence: ‘Freedom for all nations, Cas Oorthuys Jan-Feb 1947. 


Source: Nederlands Fotomuseum. 
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public and its representatives could count on support at any time, anywhe- 
re — for all Indonesians supported the revolution and the war against the 
Netherlands from the outset. The reality, however, was considerably more 
complicated. 

The image that Mongidisi sketched in 1946 lives on to this day in the 
public culture of remembrance in Indonesia. This is also the case in the 
Netherlands, where the image of one war — against the Republic and its 
army — has lingered. As stated above, though, the reality was rather more 
complex. Not only were there, in addition to the Republic and its army, 
many other combat groups involved in the war, but the Indonesian Rev- 
olution was also multifaceted in itself, with political, religious, social and 
regional differences being fought out partly by force, sometimes in parallel 
with the war against the Netherlands and sometimes as a part of it. These 
developments and their consequences are best studied at the local and re- 
gional level, which also opens up other perspectives — the perspectives of 
social movements, local communities and individual citizens, with their 
own ideals and fears, in situations where strategic and sometimes existential 
choices were unavoidable. 


REVOLUTIONARY WORLDS 

In order to investigate the plurality of the Indonesian War of Independence, 
the Regional Studies project was set up: a collaboration between Indonesi- 
an and Dutch historians enabling an exchange of knowledge and historio- 
graphical perspectives by means of workshops and discussion meetings, in- 
cluding one on terminology. In some cases, researchers from other projects 
were involved as well. 

The explicit aim of the project was not to systematically compare diffe- 
rent regions or the Dutch and Indonesian use of violence, but rather to re- 
veal the layered nature and complexity of the developments. In the course 
of the research, the title that connected all the different themes emerged: 
‘Revolutionary worlds’ as a reference to the myriad experiential worlds, col- 
lective but also individual, local and national, organized and disorganized 
— worlds populated and inspired by diverse groups and individuals in In- 
donesian society, in a time of major and sweeping changes, all with their 
own interests, views, expectations and ideals. In order to be able to show 
something of these worlds, we chose to work with case studies that focus on 
various themes and aspects in different regions: West, Central and East Java; 
South Sulawesi; Bali; and North and West Sumatra. We believe this paints 


a good picture of the revolution as a complex of divergent processes and 
realities, which, although intertwined, were nevertheless shaped by different 
actors in different ways. 

In this chapter we want to provide an impression of the findings of this 
joint project and thereby to touch on the different regions and themes from 
the sub-projects, in more or less extensive form, as illustrations. It does not 
lie within the scope of this chapter to provide a complete picture of all the 
contributions; these can be found in the collection Revolutionary Worlds. 
Local Perspectives and Dynamics during the Indonesian Independence War, 
1945-1949, edited by Bambang Purwanto, Abdul Wahid, Yulianti, Ireen 
Hoogenboom, Martijn Eickhoff and Roel Frakking.’ 

This is not the first time that developments in the years since 1945 have 
been viewed from a regional perspective. One groundbreaking study in this 
regard was Regional Dynamics of the Indonesian Revolution from 1986, edit- 
ed by Audrey Kahin. The focus was not, as is usually the case, on the centre 
of power — Java — but on revolutionary movements in other regions and 
the question of how the national revolution in different regions took on a 
form of its own, a process that was described by a critical Taufik Abdullah 
during a seminar in the late 1980s as a ‘franchise model.* The insight that 
in these revolutionary years there were different, competing forces at work 
on the Indonesian side is not new, either. In fact, the tensions were already 
clearly visible in this revolutionary period and were used, for example, by 
the Dutch colonial administration, including the armed forces, in its fight 
against the Republic. In the historiography, this theme was also addressed at 
an early stage, starting with Om een rode of groene merdeka (For the sake of 
a red or green merdeka’) by Henri Alers from 1956, in which ‘green stands 
for the feudal, conservative, colonial and religious forces, and red for the 
forces of the social revolution and the Sukarnoist tendencies’ And in the 
Indonesian historiography, similar themes were addressed decades ago by 
the eminent historian Taufik Abdullah.‘ 

This project builds on these insights and at the same time opens up a 
perspective that offers plenty of room for other themes, movements, voices 
and experiences, away from the prevailing Indonesian representation of 
the revolution, but also away from the prevailing Dutch image of the war 
as a linear history, an image that leaves little or no room for heterogene- 
ity. In this research, the focus is mainly on the agency — the ability to act 
in a purposeful manner — and the experiential world of various groups. A 
thorough approach offers a clearer view of the various processes that took 
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place — sometimes far from the Dutch-Republican front lines, literally and 
figuratively; in short, of the rich diversity of ‘revolutionary worlds, and the 
friction and clashes that resulted from them. 


LEGITIMACY, VIOLENCE AND LOYALTY 

In August 1945, and even thereafter, few had a clearly defined idea of what 
‘the’ revolution should look like. That the pursuit of independence was 
widely supported is beyond dispute, but how to proceed was by no means 
clear. As Taufik Abdullah has observed, Republican and other military and 
civilian leaders did have certain notions of their end goals, such as indepen- 
dence and the character of the new state, but the precise details and the path 
leading to it were still open. The same was true for individual Indonesians 
who were (or became) politically engaged. They too tried to shape ‘the’ re- 
volution by taking advantage of the opportunities that such a period of up- 
heaval offered. 

Many took advantage of these opportunities to fight actively for the Re- 
public, for example by joining armed groups; others saw opportunities to en- 
gage in more or less criminal activities, while some communities — such as the 
Chinese in Medan and elsewhere — organized themselves to protect their own 
groups. Many — perhaps most — also tried to remain aloof, at least from the 
violence: survival was their primary motivation” They sought connections 
with rulers or authorities more powerful than themselves who could protect 
them from violence and give them access to food or clothing. In return, they 
provided political support — or at least they tried to give that impression — 
and shared intelligence with them or offered fighters a hiding place.” 

In this situation of competing forces, it was crucial for the warring parties 
to gain the support of the population: that support was essential for them 
to survive, to gain legitimacy and to create stability, sustained by a function- 
ing administration.’ In order to obtain this support, the parties had many 
means at their disposal, ranging from the use of traditional, hierarchical re- 
lationships and material incentives, to propaganda and, above all, violence. 
Violence played an essential role, not only to acquire or expand territory and 
drive out other rulers, but also, in the case of violence against civilians, to en- 
force that support if necessary, and subsequently to protect them from the 
violence of other parties.” The violence in all its gradations, including the 
threat of it, was thus in many ways ‘functional’ — except that the difference 
between functional and dysfunctional violence mattered little to those who 
were subjected to that violence. 


In practice, this meant that the different parties sometimes suppressed and 
at other times rekindled certain political preferences and ethnic, regional, re- 
ligious and class differences. After all, the goal was to develop their own ideas 
regarding the constitutional arrangement of the future Indonesia.” The use 
of violence against civilians became — especially, but certainly not only, when 
there was no natural connection with the population — a fixed and wide- 
spread aspect of the revolutionary war: the end justifies the means; necessity 
knows no laws. Or the law was reinterpreted or amended.” At the same time, 
the boundaries between and within the various parties involved turned out to 
be fluid. Although there were two dominant opponents — the Republic and 
the Dutch colonial administration — there were also many other parties and 
movements of different bents and functioning at different levels, from local 
to national — not to mention the regional and local rulers, who often had no 
clear political plan. And even this distinction is still too schematic, because 
within the different camps there were different groups, factions and organi- 
zations that sometimes even came to be diametrically opposed to each other. 

Research at the local and regional level is ideally suited to show this intri- 
cate and layered dynamic in the struggle for power, recognition and loyalty 
and the pursuit of state-building. Three connecting themes are used here: le- 
gitimacy, violence and loyalty or affiliation. All parties to the conflict sought 
recognition of their authority — that is, legitimacy — in the territory they had 
claimed, for this legitimacy was a prerequisite for building a state and mak- 
ing it function. Violence and the threat of violence served as a crucial means 
to enforce authority and to obtain the support of local populations where 
this was (still) lacking. The term loyalty refers to the attachment of citizens 
to a party or to those in power; in addition, loyalty could also be read as 
‘affiliation, which in turn can be understood as a factual and often temporary 
attachment, even if the heart lay elsewhere — a tension that often occurred 
when political relations were reversed, as we shall see. 

In all this, it is important to realize that the people, who were faced with 
the efforts of the various parties to obtain their support, were not just ‘pas- 
sive objects. As demonstrated by the different sub-projects, many develop- 
ments were actively supported and fostered by large sections of the popula- 
tion. This could vary from sympathizing with the pursuit of independence 
and the leading role of the Republic to direct participation in or support 
for the armed struggle. And even when an enemy party was in power in a 
particular territory, the people still had countless ways to withdraw their 
support in whole or in part. 
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A MULTIFACETED REVOLUTION 

After the declaration of independence by Sukarno and Mohammad Hatta 
in August 1945, the Republic quickly assumed a more solid form in many 
places in Indonesia. At the central level, the Republic was embodied in re- 
presentative organs, ministries, a constitution, and gradually an army, which 
in large part grew out of militias created during the Japanese occupation 
and was eventually renamed Tentara Nasional Indonesia (TN1). Republican 
governors were appointed, who together with the pamong praja (the tradi- 
tional Indonesian civil service), the regional branch of the Komite Nasional 
Indonesia and the army made up the regional administration. Locally, the 
Republican government was often assisted — and sometimes monitored — by 
in particular the youth combat organizations, pemuda, which had emerged 
early on as militant defenders of independence.” 

This new state was immediately confronted with many acute problems. 
For example, some Japanese military leaders, whom the Allies after the ca- 
pitulation had made responsible for maintaining the status quo, had pro- 
ceeded to expel Republican officials and combat organizations from the 
cities. And in the context of the repatriation of the Japanese troops and the 
former prisoners of the Japanese internment camps, the Allied and Dutch 
troops did the same in the following months, where necessary by force.'* But 
the Republic was determined not to allow itself to be pushed aside. The mil- 
itary and Republican officials very quickly began operating from the coun- 
tryside rather than cities like Jakarta or Makassar. It was not for nothing that 
Republican leaders had sworn — in the words of Sulawesi Governor Sam 
Ratulangi — that they would ‘defend every [inch] of Indonesia against the 
greed of our enemies who want to recolonize our country.” 

The Republic faced opposition on several fronts. A number of other par- 
ties also claimed authority and legitimacy, particularly in areas that were far 
from the heart of the Republic, which was located in and around Yogyakar- 
ta in Central Java. Meanwhile, the Dutch colonial authority was working 
on the realization of its plans for a federation, forged in collaboration with 
moderate Indonesian nationalists who wanted to achieve independence 
and autonomy in a non-revolutionary way. In different parts of the archi- 
pelago, the Republic also faced competition from groups, movements and 
local leaders who opposed the politics of the Republic for various reasons, 
sometimes out of self-interest or to maintain local power themselves, often 
also out of regionalism or dissatisfaction with the course of the revolution, 
especially with regard to radical social reforms. Local combat organizations 


and politicians sometimes felt that the Republic did not go far enough in 
its revolutionary plans. For example, the Republic sided with traditional, 
feudal Indonesian landowners where this group would otherwise be wiped 
out by pemuda. 

Such tensions also arose in the territorial heart of the Republic in Yogy- 
akarta. There, too, the leadership of the young state constantly had to deal 
with opposition, which in the context of revolution was vociferous and was 
often organized, such as in the case of young people and women. An im- 
portant source of inspiration for these groups was the ideal of popular sov- 
ereignty — kedaulatan rakyat — which was also included in the Republic’s 
constitution. The point of contention was the actual implementation of this 
ideal, understood as the pursuit of a radically different social and political 
order. 

Such interpretations of the revolution, however, were at odds with the as- 
pirations of the Republic’s political leadership. Sukarno and Hatta attached 
great importance to the building of the state and to diplomatic negotia- 
tions; they wanted to demonstrate to the world that Indonesia could be a 
well-ordered, functioning and modern state." That attitude led in all sorts 
of ways to tensions, both with socio-political movements and militias and 
with parts of the army, because the choice to negotiate, as army chief Ab- 
dul Haris Nasution wrote more than fifteen years later, came at the expense 
of the establishment of ‘a clear, outspoken, phased [guerrilla] programme 
[and] the creation of a chain of command in Java and the regions where [the 
revolutionary youth] were moving.” ‘Struggle or diplomacy’ — a dilemma in 
which those who demanded ‘100% merdeka’ clashed with more moderate 
nationalists — remained a source of sometimes sharp internal conflict at all 
levels until the end of the war. 

How the new state was designed and the visible and invisible tensions 
that accompanied it can be told on the basis of the history of Yogyakarta, 
the revolutionary capital of the Republic from the beginning of 1946 to the 
end of 1948. In many ways, the city formed a vibrant microcosm in which 
many developments came together, as evidenced by the research carried out 
by Farabi Fakih in the context of this project." 

Yogyakarta served for almost three years as the symbolic centre of the 
Republic, and was exactly what a capital should be in the eyes of the Repub- 
lican leadership. In a speech on the occasion of the relocation of the seat 
of government from Jakarta to Yogyakarta, President Sukarno said that ‘no 
nation state can last without centralism. Russia has Moscow, America has 
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Washington, England has London, Majapahit has Wilwatikta. With that 
last reference, he implicitly portrayed the Republic as the heir to an illustri- 
ous precolonial empire that encompassed the entire Indonesian archipelago. 
In practice, not all of the central institutions of the young state were actually 
located in Yogyakarta. On the contrary, they were scattered across Java. For 
example, from its base in Purworejo, 60 kilometres west of Yogya, the par- 
liament organized meetings that took place in alternating Republican cities. 
The Foreign Ministry and the Prime Minister’s Office had initially remained 
in Jakarta, while other ministries had moved into buildings in surrounding 
cities, such as Surakarta and Klaten. The military headquarters were also lo- 
cated elsewhere, in two major centres — one in Bandung and the other in 
Central Java. 

Yogyakarta may have been a capital without modern state power, but 
according to Fakih, the city functioned as a symbolic centre, as a stage on 
which the revolution and independence were shaped in various ways — just 
as Sukarno had outlined. It was a theatre that was also open to the rest of 
the world, to diplomats, journalists and other visitors, so that they could 
convince themselves of the right of the young nation to exist. Yogyakarta, 
with its modern hotels, shops, restaurants, busy streets and evening enter- 
tainment, represented modernity and nationalist élan, displayed through 
nationalist rallies. But above all, the city was a symbolic hub, as part of the 
movements of government officials, diplomats, left-wing pemuda from the 
social elite, Islamic spiritual leaders (ulama) and their followers, artists, pro- 
fessors and students, on their way to their diplomatic or religious meetings, 
theatre performances and art exhibitions, and conferences for youths, wom- 
en and workers. 

This performative, nationalistic use of Yogyakarta’s streets and spaces was 
intended to strengthen the Indonesian nation both inwardly and outwardly, 
Fakih explains. Dutch journalists may have derisively called the city a mira- 
ge, Sukarno's model republic or dream city, but the fact is that Yogyakarta 
was presented as the centre of the Eastern reflection of Western Enlighten- 
ment values. In his autobiography, Sindu Sudjojono, considered by many to 
be the father of Indonesian modern painting, explained the strategies artists 
used in making nationalist posters. There were no posters full of violence, 


Female member of the provisional parliament, the KNIP (Komite Nasional Indonesia Pusat), 
singing during the Fourth Plenary Session in Kota Malang, East Java, 1947. 
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but prints that had to chime with the most refined sense of culture in the 
Western world, referring to great writers and philosophers, to the French 
Revolution, the American War of Independence and the spirit of William 
of Orange. “We were in a dialogue with them; Sudjojono said.” A left-wing 
Dutch student who was visiting the city in 1947 with a communist inter- 
national youth group and had attended an artists’ exhibition, exclaimed: ‘I 
didn’t know you had time for this?» 

However, the revolutionary world created in Yogyakarta also had its lim- 
itations, according to Fakih: ‘[i]n order for the play to become a reality, it 
was also important for the state to convince the rest of the Indonesians to 
adopt the same development-oriented values that had inspired Republican 
nationalism.” In other words, the people had to be taken into account in 
this ideal of civilization; they had to be convinced and disciplined, start- 
ing with the pemuda, the youths, who were the embodiment of the nation’s 
fighting spirit and the promise of the new man. 

But it was precisely these young men, who embodied the undisciplined 
zeal (semangat), who mocked everything that the ‘official’ Republic saw as 
respectable. As long as they did not come from the elite, young people dis- 
tinguished themselves in their characteristic fashion — loose hairstyles, bare 
feet in boots, samurai swords carried like canes, bambu runcing — a sharp- 
ened bamboo stick — carried like a gun, headbands worn in blood red, the 
ammunition belts worn crisscross across the bare chest. The Indonesian pol- 
itician and diplomat Ali Sastroamidjojo wrote in his memoirs about his first 
trip to Yogyakarta: 


There were many pemuda with long hair, carrying weapons. Their 
clothes often hung in tatters. Their attitude and manners were like 
those of fighters who have just won a war. They feel victorious, brave 
and strong enough to face the enemy who opposes their state and 
nation or... in fact opposes them and their groups. These long-haired 
pemuda, armed fighters without a name, with their reckless behaviour, 
are the strength of our Revolution. Without them, the history of our 
country’s independence would have looked completely different.” 


The leadership of the Republic tried, both in word and in concrete deeds, 
to create a new generation out of these youths — a new generation with a 
new morality — and to dispense with what it considered to be non-modern 
and undisciplined forces. Fakih concludes that the enlightened elite failed 


to bridge the gap with the pemuda and other communities and to realize its 
modernist ideals. 

Yogyakarta’s revolutionary microcosm was not only open to social and 
cultural change, it also provided space for ideas about women’s equality, as 
Galuh Ambar Sasi shows in her contribution to this research.” In the tradi- 
tional Indonesian historiography of the Indonesian revolution, women are 
often portrayed as primarily being involved in soup kitchens, the Red Cross, 
women’s organizations or women’s congresses. However, her contribution, 
based among other things on newspaper research, shows that from the be- 
ginning of Indonesian independence, women were not merely relegated to a 
subordinate or subservient position. Many women in Yogyakarta, who came 
from all walks of life, did not submit to the male initiative, but instead de- 
cided for themselves which revolutionary steps to take. 

They founded organizations such as Persatuan Wanita Indonesia (Per- 
wani), a group that aimed to revive the national Women’s Congress. The 
first congress was held in December 1928 and was attended by more than 
a thousand women, making it a broad-based and important platform. The 
next congresses were held in 1935 (Jakarta), 1939 (Bandung) and 1941 (Se- 
marang); the Fifth Indonesian Women’s Congress, which was to take place 
once again in Semarang in 1942, was cancelled due to the Second World 
War. Perwani wanted to organize that meeting in 1945, but this time in the 
context of an independent state. As a result of British air raids on Yogyakarta 
on 25 and 27 November 1945, the location of the congress had to be moved 
to Klaten. The bombing thus perfectly linked the emancipation efforts with 
the struggle against the British and Dutch attempts at recolonization. 

This last observation fits well with the findings of Mary Margaret Steedly. 
In her study Rifle Reports. A Story of Indonesian Independence, she conclud- 
ed that the activities of many women in the context of the revolutionary 
struggle, although relatively traditional and gender-conforming, were given 
an emancipatory, revolutionary élan by the context in which they were car- 
ried out.** The desire for emancipation, according to Sasi, manifested itself 
in various ways and often gave rise to conflicts and clashes, both within the 
family and outside it. Everyday tensions thus acquired a collective, revolu- 
tionary connotation. 

For Chinese women in Yogyakarta, the revolution not only brought 
revolutionary fervour, it also revealed their vulnerable position as a minor- 
ity. Liem Gien Nio, the owner of restaurant Oen, for example, changed the 
work clothes of her waiters and waitresses into a new uniform similar to 
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that worn by Sukarno: a white shirt, trousers and a black peci. In this way 
she expressed her identity as a citizen of the new republic. She nonetheless 
had to deal with negative stereotypes and was mocked as Cino loleng (crazy 


Chinese).* 


RIVALRY 

Just how high the tensions in the Republican camp could rise became clear 
after the Renville Agreement of January 1948. That agreement followed 
lengthy negotiations, after Dutch troops had captured much territory du- 
ring Operation Product, including the richest parts of Java. The agreement 
forced the Republic to recognize the lost ground as Dutch territory and to 
withdraw its army from East and West Java — to the displeasure of many of 
the soldiers, politicians and popular leaders involved. In addition, the army 
leadership had announced that it wanted drastically to reduce and reorga- 
nize the armed forces. Militias in West Java blamed the leadership of the 
Republic for having forsaken the principles of the struggle for independence 
by negotiating with the Dutch, an indication that they had insufficient faith 
in the power of revolution.” 

In East Java, it was not so much separate militias as Republican army units 
that turned against their leaders in Yogyakarta — and with success, as shown 
in research by Gerry van Klinken and Maarten van der Bent. ” Their study 
focuses on what they call a ‘revolutionary war’ to use sociologist Charles 
Tilly’s term: a struggle between ‘multiple sovereignties’ in the same territory, 
the outcome of which was determined by coalitions of sometimes compet- 
ing parties. They demonstrate how Indonesian radicals exerted a decisive 
influence on the course of the revolution, a prime illustration of which be- 
ing the life of Colonel Sungkono (1911-1977) and his actions in East Java. 
His life story is a perfect example of how radicalism and conformism could 
interact and alternate with one another during the Indonesian War of Inde- 
pendence, especially in the phase after ‘Operation Product’. 

Sungkono, the son of a tailor, played a leading role among the young 
men who fought in the Battle of Surabaya in November 1945. He was then 
commander of a coordinating body called Badan Keamanan Rakyat (BKR, 
Organization for the Safety of the People), the forerunner of the Indone- 
sian armed forces TNI. Haven risen in the hierarchy of the TNI, Sungkono 
understood all too well in early 1948 that the army had to be reduced and 
rationalized, in line with the wishes of the leadership of the Republic and 
the army command (which itself was not of one mind), but as a revolution- 


ary he went along with the indignation felt by his men. The rationaliza- 
tion order meant a substantial reduction of the Republican force and was 
ultimately aimed at the army’s future inclusion in a federal armed forces 
led by the Netherlands — or so he thought. Sungkono organized protest 
rallies among like-minded people in East Java. On 28 May 1948, he even 
declared that General Spoor and Prime Minister Beel had suggested the 
rationalization plan to Nasution in the context of the Renville Agreement. 
In response to this accusation, the authorities in Yogyakarta suspended 
Sungkono; an ‘honour council’ headed by Nasution convicted him of in- 
subordination and demoted him. 

The resistance from military units that, like Sungkono, were determined 
to maintain a massive people’s army, was considerable, but this was by no 
means the only concern of the government in Yogyakarta. Its authority 
was also being challenged by other parties, starting with left-wing radicals 
and populist armed groups, who were initially stationed in Solo and had 
retreated to Madiun in East Java in September. Although these groups 
were included in the Indonesian armed forces in name, they had their own 
leaders and ideology. On 18 September 1948, the Front Demokrasi Rakyat 
(FDR, Democratic People’s Front) — an alliance between the Partai Sosia- 
lis, the communist PKI, the socialist youth organization Pesindo and the 
important trade union federation Sentral Organisasi Buruh Seluruh Indo- 
nesia (SOBSI) — decided to occupy the local government offices, a move 
that Yogyakarta regarded as a communist coup in the heart of Republican 
territory. The government, which in the words of Van Klinken and Van der 
Bent ‘did not have enough men to suppress the radicals they did not know, 
[thereupon] made peace with the radical it did know’: Sungkono. They 
appointed him as military governor of East Java and instructed him to as- 
sist the Siliwangi division in the bloody crushing of the so-called Madiun 
uprising — which he did. 

Sungkono established himself in a tiny village on the rugged northeast 
slopes of Wilis volcano, between Madiun and Kediri. His military control- 
led the black economy there. For example, coffee plantations were handed 
over to local farmers in exchange for a share of the proceeds; there was also 
trading in opium and weapons. Van Klinken and Van der Bent add that it 
was a situation that did not last long. In the course of 1950, people in East 
Java became increasingly dissatisfied with this military control. The press 
described Sungkono as a ‘warlord. In the end, he was given an office job in 
Jakarta on 6 June 1950. 
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In West Java, meanwhile, a completely different process had taken place. 
After Dutch troops had occupied that area, the Sundanese aristocrat Musa 
Suriakartalegawa declared — at the instigation of Van Mook, by his own 
account — the federal state of Pasundan in the spring of 1947. This did not 
last long, either; the state had already effectively collapsed even before the 
first Dutch offensive — only to be given new life in February 1948, immedi- 
ately after the Renville Agreement. This was possible because the Republi- 
can troops were to withdraw as stipulated in that agreement — which they 
did, at least formally speaking.** The administration of Pasundan was weak, 
however, and proved unable to bring under effective control the entire area 


that the Republican troops had given up, even with support from Dutch 


troops. In the process, a third party presented itself, the Islamic movement 
Darul Islam (D1, House of Islam), which aimed to establish an Islamic state 
in the archipelago. The D1 took advantage of the weaknesses of the other 
parties and the prevailing discontent, but also of the diplomatic negotia- 
tions between the Netherlands and the Republic. All of this led on 7 Au- 
gust 1949 to the DI proclaiming its own state, Negara Islam Indonesia, in 
the middle of territory over which the Pasundan, the Netherlands and the 
Republic claimed control. Its army soon captured parts of West Java and 
from there fought against the Republic as well as against the Netherlands 
and the Pasundan government.” This put the population in these areas in 
an extraordinarily precarious position: where should their loyalty lie, and 
how should they act? 


VIOLENCE, SUPPORT AND LOYALTY 

Shifts in power relations, as described in the previous paragraph, led to com- 
plicated situations and coerced choices. People were confronted with rival 
authorities — potential and actual — that each laid claim to a political future 
and to power and legitimacy, and thus to control over communities. Where 
one authority ruled, another was excluded. The Republic, for example, refu- 
sed to recognize states as part of a possible future federation and dismissed 
them as ‘puppets’ of the Dutch.’° 

When different authorities clashed, it was the local communities that of- 
ten suffered. Revolutionary wars, as the Indonesian-Dutch conflict can be 
called, are sometimes referred to as ‘wars among the people’ — at stake was 
their support and loyalty.” In reality, however, the war also targeted people, 
whereby the differences between the various perpetrators of violence and 
their ultimate goals were often not clear to many people. This was particu- 
larly true of the border areas, where different spheres of influence collided 
or overlapped — areas and places where the battle for the people was often 
waged by potential rulers using all available means. 

For all sides, violence was the perfect way to enforce support. Threatening 
with and using violence against civilians had a function: simply put, they 
were used, successfully or not, to create the desired order within the cha- 
os. Violence — directed against individuals, village chiefs, Republican and 
Dutch administrators and fighters, and even entire (ethnic) communities 
— offered nascent rulers the opportunity to solve pressing problems, for pris- 
oners, the starving, the expelled and the dead did not pose a threat, while 
doubters could be converted into supporters — if only for the sake of appear- 
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ances.” Republican fighters were able to use their armed presence to threat- 
en doubters, oust suspects and persuade sympathizers to participate in active 
resistance. Dutch violence, in all its varieties, mainly had a dampening effect 
on the political preferences and ideals of the people and could even (tem- 
porarily) eliminate them — just as well as Indonesian violence, which served 
the opposite aim. Both parties operated from the conviction that they knew 
best what was good for the people, whether that was Dutch protection or 
casting off the colonial yoke. 

Thus, all warring parties deliberately used violence, often against civilians, 
to demonstrate who was in charge ina certain area. Against this background, 
it can be argued — perhaps somewhat cynically — that the mass murder of 
more than a thousand Chinese in Tangerang (West Java) by revolutionary 
militias should be seen not only as a dramatic, local ethnic cleansing, but 
also as an affirmation of the primacy of pemuda over the more traditional au- 
thority in this city. The Chinese were considered accomplices of the Dutch 
colonial regime, and their elimination symbolized the success of Indonesian 
independence”* Similarly, the visible heinousness with which local Indone- 
sian leaders — up-and-coming or otherwise — slaughtered Indo-Europeans 
in the first months of the Indonesian revolution, which has become known 
in the Netherlands as the ‘Bersiap period’ underlined the same thing: that 
the period of Dutch oppression was over. The violence moreover created a 
bond between leaders and followers.’ 

A similar dynamic characterized the Dutch violence during the Indo- 
nesian War of Independence. That violence was by definition colonial 
and repressive. Violent action — and the threat to use violence — marked 
a return to, or confirmation of, the old order and dampened possible ex- 
pressions of resistance to it, including political activities in favour of the 
Republic. Violence in the public sphere had a deterring or intimidating 
function: for example, corpses of alleged perpetrators were hung along- 
side the road or not removed after they had been shot. In one notorious 
case, the head of a resistance fighter was impaled on a fence at the local 
market. After Westerling and the Depot Special Forces had left a trail 
of death and destruction through Sulawesi, there was a sharp decline in 
large-scale and organized anti-Dutch resistance. On Bali, brief but very 
intensive violence paved the way for Van Mook’s plans for a federal Indo- 
nesia — an effect that Westerling’s violence in South Sulawesi also had.” 
This terror was effective, purely from a utilitarian point of view, although 
it could ultimately backfire. 


ciale Troepen) in retaliation for an attack on the prison and homes of two Dutch officials in 


Kampung Baru, South Sulawesi, early January 1947. Shortly hereafter, another 24 prison- 


ers were executed. By order of the commander, the bodies remained on the ground for half 
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Whenever ‘friend’ and ‘enemy’ were difficult to separate — a characte- 
ristic feature of guerrilla warfare — all of the parties involved used violen- 
ce more often and more intensively. As a result, many villages fell prey 
to Dutch patrols and units, which often unceremoniously shot civilians. 
On the other hand, in early 1947, for example, the Laskar Pemberontak 
Turatea (Laptur), a combat group in Turatea, South Sulawesi, murdered 
— in the name of the revolution — large numbers of villagers who had col- 
laborated with the Dutch authorities, on suspicion of anti-revolutionary 
behaviour.” In these cases, too, the violence was far from ‘useless’: on the 
contrary, it was the result of an internal logic that implicitly legitimized its 
character. 

An apt illustration of the way in which various parties used violence to 
get the population on their side were the events after the Renville Agree- 
ment, in January 1948. As indicated above, this agreement stipulated that 
the TNI withdraw from East and West Java, behind the demarcation line, in 
the direction of Yogyakarta. In addition, a plebiscite was to be organized, to 
allow the people to speak in favour of autonomy within the federated state 
of Indonesia that was being pursued by the Netherlands. Although the TNI 
seemed to adhere to the commitment to withdraw, plenty of pro-Republi- 
can armed groups remained throughout West Java to put pressure on the 
people in order to influence the atmosphere around the plebiscite. In turn, 
Dutch soldiers made extensive use of violence to make it clear to villagers 
how they should behave. 

The extent to which the people could be crushed between the various 
parties became clear in late January 1949 in the vicinity of Sukabumi. Four 
days after a Red Cross truck hit a land mine planted by the guerrilla forces, 
killing two soldiers and seriously wounding another, a full-scale revenge op- 
eration took place: paratroops from the special forces (Korps Speciale Tro- 
epen) shot 116 residents, including elderly people and children, in various 
villages and destroyed 90 houses with mortar fire.” The village leaders from 
the area then turned to the head of the federal state of Pasundan asking for 
justice, drawing a comparison with German and Japanese war crimes. The 
village leaders acknowledged that there were people who had ‘embraced a 
[certain] political trend’ that the Dutch did not like, but that this was no 
reason to ‘cleanse’ the villages.*° 

Following these complaints, the Dutch administration initiated an inves- 
tigation. It found that there had been no question of revenge, but ‘that there 
were many fatalities due to a lack of understanding back and forth between 


the local military power and the people, without putting the blame on one 
side or the other’. The army command therefore decided to let the matter 
‘rest’ — although the handling of this case left a somewhat bad taste in the 
mouth for army commander Spoor. However, even before the case was set- 
tled, the same Red Berets had committed another massacre in the same area, 
resulting in 77 deaths, five rapes and 177 cases of theft.* 

And there are countless examples of violence — from the ‘cleansing’ of 
villages to executions without trial and mass internment — that served 
primarily to force the people into support or cooperation, on the part 
of all parties involved and not infrequently (on the Dutch side, at least) 
by invoking ‘military necessity.* The same claim of ‘necessity’ also led 
on the part of the revolutionaries to increasingly loose interpretations of 
target categories, and to violence quickly acquiring a revolutionary char- 
acter. Uniformed fighters could rob village leaders for no particular rea- 
son.* Those who held administrative positions in territory occupied by 
the Netherlands were collaborators who could be murdered.** Indonesian 
managers of Dutch plantations were kidnapped or murdered as traitors, 
sometimes together with their families.* Where their political sympathies 
truly lay made no difference. 

In Depok, near Jakarta, Europeans and Indo-Europeans were targeted in 
late 1945 because of their ‘strong commitment to Dutch colonial rule’ and 
their high economic status as major landowners, as shown in research by 
Tri Wahyuning M. Irsyam.** Although the violence that descended on the 
inhabitants of Depok in October of that year — resulting in more than twen- 
ty deaths — was perpetrated by Indonesians decorated with ‘red and white 
symbols, it was the vulgar desire to strip these landowners of their wealth 
that seemed to prevail. The perpetrators ‘took valuables, looted’ and threw 
away everything without value, ‘so that the roads on the private estates were 
strewn with possessions.“ 


REACTIONS AND LOYALTIES 

Faced with the violence used by rival parties to occupy an area and bring 
the population under control, local and regional administrators — and so- 
metimes even entire communities — fled en masse for shorter or longer pe- 
riods of time. When Republican violence came too close, they slept in rice 
fields or sought refuge at night in cities controlled by the Netherlands or 
even at Dutch posts.** Residents fled before and also during attacks, which 
led to huge refugee flows — if at least we can go by newspaper reports, with 
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the possibility that events were exaggerated or downplayed for propagan- 
distic reasons. For example, thousands of Chinese left Tangerang in mid- 
1946 when the disturbances began there.” People fled Subang when Dutch 
troops advanced towards the city during the Dutch offensive in the summer 
of 1947.° In Sumatra, fighting also prompted evacuees to flee, victims of 
the TNT's ‘scorched earth’ strategy. Displaced in Republican territory, tens 
of thousands tried to return to their homes, which were now in Dutch oc- 
cupied territory." Entire villages were sometimes found virtually deserted, 
such as Wonosobo in Central Java in January 1949” According to Dutch 
sources, some 3,000 people tried in March 1947 to move from Republican 
territory to Dutch territory in search of work.’ As a result of these itinerant 
crowds, many camps arose on Java where refugees, both Indonesians and 
Europeans, had to be fed and clothed. All across Sumatra and Java, people 
roamed in search of safety, both on Dutch and Republican territory, and 
sometimes moving between them.** 

If one would-be ruler radiated authority in a convincing way, this had 
a ‘pull effect, causing that ruler to gain more and more support. Individ- 
uals and groups entered into a new affiliation with the strongest party in 
an area, at the expense of their previous commitment to another party. 
In cases where Dutch troops ruled in a credible manner, it could happen 
that members of the people’s militias (laskar rakyat) laid down their arms. 
Military-political supremacy could generate support; this happened at dif- 
ferent times and moments. When the federal state of Pasundan in West 
Java seemed strong enough, Republican officials came to report for work, 
as happened in Bogor in May 1947.” With the Dutch show of force dur- 
ing the capture of the city of Sukabumi in August 1947 still fresh in their 
minds, Republican officials understood all too well how they should in- 
terpret the Dutch request for cooperation” In numerous areas occupied 
by the Netherlands, Republican shadow administrations or adminstrators 
were active. But when, in turn, the Republic and its representatives seemed 
strong, the reverse happened and Indonesians who collaborated with the 
Dutch secretly sided with the Republic, sometimes even by committing 
acts of resistance.” 

Taking sides in response to shifts in front lines and power relations was 
one thing; it was quite another when a community was in danger of be- 
ing caught between two or more parties. In such cases, the villagers were 
forced to divide their attention between those in power. For example, vil- 
lage leaders and their followers in the middle of Dutch territory signed 


statements that they supported those resistance cells that had stayed be- 
hind” Not infrequently, powerful signals were also sent out: in Septem- 
ber 1947, for example, TNI soldiers murdered sympathizers of the federal 
Daerah Soematra Timur in Tebing Tinggi, North Sumatra, so that other 
inhabitants knew where their sympathies should lie; at least that is how it 
was recorded in Dutch sources.” For many villagers in the state of Pasun- 
dan, where the ‘official’ authority was not effective, the precarious balance 
of power meant that in 1949 they also started supporting the fighters of 
Darul Islam. °° 

For the Chinese population, the situation was particularly dire in many 
areas. For example, the Chinese communities in and around Medan, 
North Sumatra, tried to break free from traditional interest representa- 
tion through Dutch channels, but Indonesians distrusted them, despite 
their sympathy for the revolution.” In order to protect themselves and 
their possessions from revolutionary violence, in January 1946 the Chi- 
nese in Medan organized a security corps, the Pao An Tui — first under 
the British flag, and later under the Dutch flag, “* Divisions of this corps 
also cooperated with Republican authorities, but it was not long before 
pemuda and Chinese clashed.® In the end, the Chinese in Medan looked 
to Dutch authorities for more protection; the Pao An Tui was then in- 
corporated into the Dutch security system. Similar patterns emerged on 
Java and Sumatra. 

Just how complicated relations could be at the regional or local level is 
clear from Taufik Ahmad’s micro-historical study of the Polombangkeng re- 
gion in South Sulawesi in the years 1945-1949.” Ahmad investigated the role 
and position of the different groups in this region, the alliances they entered 
into, and their relationship with the changing authorities. The revolution 
and the Dutch attempts to restore its colonial power created a new arena for 
political competition between elites, which also involved the lower layers 
of the population. Banditry, which was deeply rooted in society, played a 
crucial role in this. 

This power struggle can best be understood through an analysis of the 
history of the tolog in Polombangkeng. These tolog are a social group con- 
sisting of fearless, strong people of distinction who did not hesitate to break 
the law in order to achieve their goals. The term tolog refers to astute and 
dedicated leaders of thieves and is therefore often associated with bandit- 
ry.“ During the upheavals in South Sulawesi, these tolog were confronted 
with various choices: to join pro-Republican alliances or the Netherlands 
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East Indies Civil Administration (NICA), or to remain elusive. Also playing 
a role were their diverse relationships with the local nobility, who were di- 
vided amongst themselves. The NICA took advantage of this and succeeded 
in persuading some of them to take its side. Importantly, the royal family of 
Bajeng — the name by which Polombangkeng was originally known — ex- 
plicitly positioned itself as a supporter of the Republic of Indonesia. Sub- 
sequently, the state of East Indonesia (Negara Indonesia Timur, NIT) was 
formed — a construction that on the one hand was interpreted as an attempt 
by the Netherlands to maintain its power, but on the other hand seemed to 
offer a way out of the dilemma of choosing between a pro-Republican or a 
pro-Dutch stance. For the different tolog, this intricate power constellation 
created space for new alliances, shifts in alliances, and/or opportunities to 
strengthen old alliances. In doing so, they used violent practices: raids, theft, 
setting fire to houses, and executions of alleged opponents and ‘spies’ — NICA 
supporters in the case of pro-Republican tolog, and Republicans in the case 
of pro-Dutch tolog. 

As elsewhere, the dividing lines in Polombangkeng were not tightly de- 
fined. A remarkable aspect of the revolutionary alliances was that it was 
quite common for someone to cooperate with the Dutch but for his chil- 
dren to help fighters who were supporters of the Bajeng family, for example, 
by providing food and shelter. On the other hand, it could also happen that 
a family member who had joined the Bajeng fighters was cared for in the 
house of a pro-Dutch relative.” 

There are countless examples from all the regions and all the parties that 
show that borders and loyalties in these years of war and revolution were 
often fluid. This also applied to the relationship between the state of East 
Indonesia (NIT) and the Republic. Despite the mutual violence, at times 
these parties were not as fiercely opposed to each other than thought, and 
certainly than the Dutch regime would have liked. For many politicians, 
participation in the NIT stemmed from a strategic choice, self-interest or 
opportunism, or a combination thereof, while at the same time their ideals 
were were not far those of the Republic, as Sarkawi B. Husain shows in his 
study of Eastern Indonesia.“ Some even saw the NIT primarily as a means 
of building bridges — which is why they advocated using the red and white 
flag and the national anthem ‘Indonesia Raya, the symbols of the Republic, 
for the NIT as well. According to pro-Republican NIT politicians, singing a 
shared national anthem and hoisting one national flag would promote peace 


throughout the archipelago. 


By 1949, as it became clear to more and more people that the Republic 
would win, it became easier for some, but more necessary for others, to show 
their true colours. Republican ‘shadow governments, some of which had 
been active for years, emerged in West and East Java and Sumatra, while nu- 
merous federal politicians and administrators sided with the Republic with- 
out much fuss. The same also applied to paramilitaries and police officers 
in Dutch service on Java and Sumatra, many of whom had already deserted 
en masse in the course of 1948, if not out of political conviction then out of 
fear of being attacked, kidnapped or murdered. Officials from the state of 
Pasundan left with the Dutch troops and administrators, only to return a 


few weeks later to rally behind the Republic.” 


CONCLUSION 

An important goal of the research programme was to situate the actions 
of the Dutch armed forces during the Indonesian War of Independence in 
their historical, political and international context. That context was prima- 
rily shaped by the revolutionary developments in Indonesia — and it is these 
developments that have been the subject of this chapter. 

That context was considerably more complex and layered than the image 
that has remained in the public culture of remembrance in the Netherlands, 
but also in Indonesia: the image of a single war between the Republic and 
the Netherlands. That depiction is, of course, itself a product of history — 
nurtured in the Republic, promulgated in the words of Wolter Mongisidi, 
with which this chapter began, and then repeated and sanctioned time and 
again. In the Netherlands, the one-dimensional image that is perpetuated 
in the public culture of remembrance — not so much in the historiography 
— emerged only later. During the war, the divisions and chaos of the Indo- 
nesian nationalists were emphasized — obviously to justify the Dutch reoc- 
cupation. 

In this chapter we have tried to give an idea of the layered nature and 
complexity of the Indonesian revolution by focusing on regional develop- 
ments and movements, not only around the theme of violence, but also in 
the political and social spheres. And that yields a very diverse picture: there 
were grand and compelling ambitions — complete independence for Indo- 
nesia, a social revolution, a new generation — but there was also a complex 
daily reality in which some, simply to survive in times of war, engaged with 
various small, sometimes even personal ideals, which together led to ‘the’ 
revolution. 
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Out of the various sub-projects in this research project emerges a picture 
of rivalry, but also of fluidity and ambiguity with regard to the bounda- 
ries between parties and the loyalty of citizens. This fluidity even applies 
to the categories of perpetrators and victims. Indonesians, Chinese, Dutch, 
Indo-Europeans and others were not just victims or perpetrators, precisely 
because the violence in this revolutionary war acted as a means to bind lo- 
cally or regionally present communities — Indonesians, Chinese, Indo-Eu- 
ropeans — to a certain programme, to force them into loyalty and support, 
and thereby to undermine the position of other parties. The non-combative 
individuals and communities were often at the end of the chain of violence 
and soon became victims of the mutually exclusive parties that were fight- 
ing for power and legitimacy. Dutch soldiers and Indonesians or Chinese 
fighting under the Dutch flag were involved in this as perpetrators, but also 
pemuda, soldiers of the Republican army or — for example — communist or 
Islamic-oriented groups. 

The authority of the Republic was also not undisputed in its own territo- 
ry. In different areas, the Republic was confronted with rival parties, such as 
the Darul Islam movement and left-wing revolutionaries — which continued 
to agitate even after 1950. The heterogeneous nationalist youth movement, 
collectively referred to as pemuda, demanded a forward-looking, uncom- 
promising attitude from the Republic, based on perjuangan (struggle) and 
one hundred percent independence. This clashed with the ambitions and 
strategy of the leadership in the political heart of the Republic, Yogyakarta; 
and that rivalry also regularly escalated into violence. 

In areas where more than one of these nascent authorities operated, of- 
ten in border areas, the people were confronted with multiple parties, each 
demanding support and trying to enforce it by force if necessary. That was a 
particularly risky position. Local communities developed a strategy of shift- 
ing and multiple loyalties in the hope of escaping the violence that almost 
inevitably followed if they failed to offer support, but also to gain influence 
or access to food and clothing themselves. 

When one authority was able to assert itself in a certain area for a longer 
period of time, loyalty to other authorities usually decreased or even seemed 
to disappear altogether. Such a demonstrative transition marked obedience 
to the new authority and prevented revenge for previous ‘collaboration’. For 
the Dutch administration and the Dutch armed forces, but equally for their 
Republican counterparts, such shifts in loyalty often came as an unpleasant 
surprise, because they thought they had a ‘grip’ on the population. In the 


end, the Republic finally prevailed. It was only at the end of the war that it 
became clear how much the balance had tipped against the Netherlands: 
while support for the Republic had only grown, local support for the colo- 
nial government had largely evaporated. 
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3. 
‘Information 
costs lives’ 


The intelligence war for 
Indonesia, 1945-1949! 


REMY LIMPACH 


INTRODUCTION 

“You should hit him on the head with a hammer, then you'll get more out of 
him? That was the advice given to an interrogator by Major Willem Wasch 
(Royal Netherlands East Indies Army, KNIL), head of the Territorial Intelli- 
gence Service in West Borneo, on 24 September 1948 during the interroga- 
tion of an Indonesian detainee, Mulyono, in Pontianak. For Wasch, it was 
evidently standard practice to use brute force to get incommunicative priso- 
ners to talk. 

Wasch was certainly not the only Dutch military intelligence officer to 
think this way during the Indonesian War of Independence — and to act 
accordingly. Despite this, it would be twenty years before the wider public 
in the Netherlands became aware of such inhumane interrogation prac- 


Two servicemen in a map room study a relief model of the landscape in the Bogor region. 
The Dutch intelligence and security services used maps and models such as these in an 
attempt to track the positions of the Indonesian armed forces. Java, July 1947. Source: National 


Archives of the Netherlands/Dienst voor Legercontacten. 
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tices. This was largely thanks to the whistle-blower Joop Hueting, whose 
television interview in 1969 for the VARA programme Achter het Nieu- 
ws [Behind the headlines] hit a raw nerve. Hueting, who had served in 
an intelligence squad in both the Royal Netherlands Army (Koninklijke 
Landmacht, KL) and the KNIL, calmly and accurately described all kinds 
of horrors in which he himself had taken part. Most shocking was his ac- 
count of the torture used during interrogations, which he said was stand- 
ard practice in the intelligence services. Hueting’s sensational revelations 
forced the government to issue a response, published three months later 
in the form of the Excessennota [Memorandum on excesses]. According 
to Prime Minister Piet de Jong (Catholic People’s Party, KvP), the hast- 
ily executed government investigation confirmed that ‘the armed forces 
as a whole had behaved correctly’ and that there had been no ‘systematic 
cruelty. With respect to the latter, however, the prime minister added a 
‘reservation’ about the massacre in South Sulawesi, ‘and also — although 
virtually no archival material has been found on the matter — with regard 
to actions that may have been taken when gathering intelligence about the 
opponent 

During the Indonesian War of Independence, which was largely a guer- 
rilla conflict, the intelligence war was crucial to achieving success. Dutch 
counter-guerrilla warfare, which was characterized by small-scale operations 
and intensive patrols, was dependent on the gathering of up-to-date and re- 
liable intelligence. No less important were the activities in counter-intelli- 
gence and ‘field security.* A grim intelligence war thus unfolded, largely be- 
hind the scenes. Both the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia used 
diverse means in this conflict, including forms of extreme violence such as 
murder, torture and arson. This violence was often directed against unarmed 
or detained individuals, but it was also used collectively. 

In order to answer the overarching question posed by this research pro- 
gramme, in this chapter we will analyse and contextualize the extreme vio- 
lence used in the intelligence war, mainly on the Dutch side, but also by the 
Indonesians. The mechanism of this violence will not be described chrono- 
logically, but with reference to several cases. We will examine whether the 
Dutch military intelligence and security services did indeed make systema- 
tic use of torture, as cautiously suggested by the Excessennota and that appea- 
red to be confirmed by later studies.’ ‘Systematic’ does not mean that torture 
was used everywhere, all of the time, but that there was a high probability 
that a detainee would be subjected to this torment. The causes and impact 


of these and other forms of extreme violence on the Indonesian population 
will also be addressed, something that has seldom been investigated until 
now. This also applies to the violence perpetrated outside the interrogation 
centres and other aspects of the intelligence war. 

The chapter opens with an explanation of the tasks, organization and per- 
sonnel of the intelligence and security services. Then the forms of extreme 
violence that were used by these services are discussed. Indonesian intelli- 
gence work is subsequently addressed, including the use of violence. After 
several causes and motives for Dutch extreme violence have been considered 
in more depth, the chapter concludes with an analysis of the course of the 
intelligence war. 


TASKS, ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 
Between 1945 and 1950, Dutch intelligence staff in Indonesia faced an 
immense task. Their primary objective was to gather, process, analyse and 
disseminate military, political, economic and topographical intelligence, 
which would enable commanders, administrators and government officials 
to make well-founded decisions. On the military front there was a parti- 
cular need for knowledge about Republican troop movements and plans, 
so that these could be thwarted. The soldiers in the field were all too well 
aware of their dependence on the intelligence services, their ‘eyes and ears. 
‘An army without an effective intelligence service can simply be compared 
to a blindfolded boxer’ was the telling comparison made by a former KNIL 
officer, Sjoerd Lapré” 

During the War of Independence, around 5,000 to 6,000 soldiers were 
deployed for crucial intelligence and security work. Of a total Dutch mili- 
tary force of 220,000 soldiers, in other words, only 2.5 to 3 per cent worked 
in intelligence. However, the intelligence staff were supported by an un- 
known but substantial number of Indonesian auxiliaries: spies (informants), 
interpreters, guides and defected ‘laskars’ (Indonesian fighters).‘ 

The services drew on a range of sources to gather intelligence. Human 
intelligence — by far the most important source — was provided by spies, 
prisoners and deserters, the police and civil servants, as well as local resi- 
dents. Other sources included Republican documents that had been seized 
or found, reconnaissance and intelligence patrols, intercepted (and cracked) 
Indonesian messaging and aerial photographs. Providing security was the 
second main task. This broad concept included both combatting enemy es- 
pionage through infiltration (counter-intelligence) and guaranteeing ‘field 
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security’: securing Dutch intelligence, operations, personnel, equipment 
and access to buildings and camps. In addition to these demanding core 
tasks, in the chaotic reality of guerrilla warfare the services were assigned 
various tasks that lay beyond their usual duties, such as administration, judi- 
cial investigations and police work.’ 

Not only was the range of tasks broad, but especially at the beginning of 
the war there was also a proliferation of services that often worked side-by- 
side, alongside and against each other. The civilian administration, the po- 
lice and the armed forces all had their own intelligence capacity, but the mil- 
itary had the upper hand. The best-known military intelligence service was 
the Netherlands Forces Intelligence Service (NEFIS), founded in Australia 
in 1942 and renamed the Central Military Intelligence Service (Centrale 
Militaire Inlichtingendienst, CMI) in 1948. The NEFIS, which was directly 
accountable to Army Commander General Spoor, gathered mainly strategic 
(political) intelligence and mostly served senior political and military lead- 
ers." The naval leadership had its own service, the Naval Intelligence Service 
(Marine Inlichtingendienst, MARID), which gathered both strategic and op- 
erational intelligence.” 

Most intelligence staff served with the troops in the field and were 
mainly tasked with gathering combat intelligence and providing security. 
From 1946, the Marine Brigade had its own service for this purpose, the 
Marine Brigade Security Service (Veiligheidsdienst van de Mariniersbri- 
gade, vDMB). Within the KNIL and KL, intelligence and security squads 
were active at the division, brigade, battalion, company and even platoon 
level. They were known as the (Military) Intelligence Service ([Militaire] 
Inlichtingendienst, 1D/MID)" or (Territorial) Intelligence and Security 
Groups (Inlichtingen- en Veiligheidsgroepen, IvGs or TIVGs). At the lowest 
levels, they contained only a few men. For example, the IVG of 4-4-9 RI 
(the fourth company of the fourth battalion of the ninth infantry regiment) 
consisted of a Dutch sergeant, two Javanese KNIL soldiers and some spies/ 
informants.’ The military intelligence services had their own esprit de corps 
and often looked down on the other servicemen. The latter, in turn, usually 
wanted little to do with the IvGs and tended to steer clear of the notorious 
interrogation centres. 

From 1945, intelligence capacity had to be built almost from scratch in an 
improvised manner. This was in part because the KNIL did not have a com- 
bat intelligence service before the Second World War. The training for intel- 
ligence staff established by the army after the liberation of the Netherlands 


was extremely limited and, despite the addition of KNIL instructors, orient- 
ed towards the Western theatre of war. In the Indonesian archipelago, extra 
ad hoc training was given at the small intelligence posts. After newcomers 
had gained a few weeks of practical experience as a kind of intern, they were 
on their own. They were soon given the heavy responsibility of taking over 
an existing intelligence post or establishing a new one.” 

In view of the importance of human intelligence, the military intelli- 
gence services relied heavily on their network of Indonesian, Chinese and 
Indo-European spies.“ Due to their supposed knowledge of the country, 
culture and language, KNIL personnel played a dominant role in every link 
of the intelligence chain. For this reason, KNIL staff were added to most 
army IvGs.” The approximately 130 militarized civilian ‘interpreters’ from 
the VDMB were a case apart. These so-called ‘Special Services Employees’ 
(Employées Speciale Diensten, EsDs), a motley crew of Eurasians, Moluc- 
cans, Javanese and Chinese who acted as interrogators, among other things, 
left a harsh mark on the intelligence war in East Java." 

The rvas mainly worked for their own unit’s commander; a battalion IvG 
had to provide the battalion commander with intelligence, for example. As 
the head of the Intelligence section, the chief of the rvG formed part of the 
battalion staff. However, the small intelligence squads tended to act inde- 
pendently and use unconventional methods. They received few instructions 
from above and were subject to little scrutiny. According to Van Doorn 
and Hendrix, this meant that they had more or less carte blanche to “use 
any means to achieve their goal’, something that came with a ‘huge risk of 
infringements [ontsporing].” 


FORMS OF EXTREME VIOLENCE 
AND MASS ARRESTS 


TORTURE INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 

THE INTERROGATION ROOMS 

There is abundant evidence of the abovementioned infringements by small 
intelligence squads — especially the use of torture in the interrogation of de- 
tainees — not only in letters, diaries, interviews and memoirs, but also in 
scholarly research, newspapers, TV documentaries and literature, as well as 
administrative and military sources. In 2011, for example, former court-mar- 
tial employee Herman Burgers declared that there had been routine use of 
torture, described by many at the time as ‘Japanese methods? Others noted 
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that the Dutch ‘were hardly placed to complain about the Mof’ [derogatory 
term for a German]. 

There was a wide range of abuse and torture, with beating and kicking of- 
ten being the standard introductory treatment for incommunicative detain- 
ees. In addition to their fists, interrogators also beat prisoners with cudgels, 
knuckledusters, rifle butts, sticks, planks, canes, whips, rolling pins, ham- 
mers, stones and other hard objects. Another method was ‘waterboarding’? 
There is also documentation of the extinguishing of cigarettes on cheeks, in 
nostrils or on other parts of the bodies of detainees, sometimes mere boys. 
The same applies to pulling out hair, forcing prisoners to kneel in broken 
glass, and rubbing salt into wounds that had been cut open by the interro- 
gators.” 

Non-physical torture, such as mock executions, was also common." 
Knowingly refusing a prisoner medical aid after an assault was another meth- 
od.” Intelligence personnel also tried to get detainees to talk by shutting 
them up in small and cramped rooms, tying them up in painful positions, or 
denying them food or sleep.** Aside from a testimony by an official from the 
Government Information Service (more on which below) and a case of rape 
at a NEFIS outpost mentioned in the Excessennota,” there are few known 
reports of sexual violence by intelligence personnel. This is in part explained 
by the fact that most of the detainees were male. Furthermore, the silence 
about this form of violence may have been more persistent than that about 
other atrocities because of the taboo that surrounded it.’ 

Most torture was committed by regular interrogation staff including 
members of the Esp, the ‘interpreters’ from the VDMB. A less well-known 
fact is that Indonesian fighters (“laskars’) who had defected and spies also 
carried out harsh interrogations. For example, intelligence sergeant Fokke 
Dijkstra (KL) described how ‘their’ laskars had interrogated five detainees in 
May 1948: “They were even worse than the Moffen [Krauts]. It wouldn’t have 
been good if the cep [Committee of Good Offices of the United Nations] 
or the lieutenant-colonel had known about it. However, servicemen from 
other (regular) units, occasionally even including medics, sometimes took 
part in torture as well.’° In addition, the various police forces, the Military 
Police (MP) and the security battalions (Veiligheidsbataljons, Indonesian 
auxiliary troops) also frequently used inhumane methods during interroga- 
tions.” 

According to Burgers, Indonesians were mostly tortured using electricity, 
as it was ‘clean’ and left no traces” In his testimony, intelligence employee 


— = Me 
Original caption: Intimidation of two captured peloppers: This intimidation, which was 
probably intended to get the captured fighters to talk, took the form of a mock execution 
with a noose. Place and date unknown; likely to have been in the vicinity of Demak (Cen- 


tral Java) in 1947-1948. Source: S. van Langen, NIMH. 


Goos Blok (kr) said of the interrogation practices: “Beatings and electric 
shocks were used. I used them myself, too. With the wires of a field phone in 
their hand [of the detainees].* Official documents also bear witness to this 
practice. For example, a military-civilian commission that investigated tor- 
ture by the MID in Sengkang, South Sulawesi, concluded in 1946: ‘Electrici- 
ty was frequently used in interrogations.*+ Two public prosecutors reported 
from East Java in 1948: “We have reliably been informed that two detainees 
[...] were subjected to electric current.” 

One rare testimony by a victim of Dutch torture was given by a Javanese, 
Yaseman. He was tortured by the rvG near Malang, for which he won a law- 
suit against the Dutch state in 2018. ‘A cane stroke is something you only feel 
once, I can take that. But electric current runs through your whole body and 
keeps on hurting. Your whole body shakes and you get completely disorien- 
tated, he told a television interviewer.** Yaseman was arrested in mid-1947 
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when soldiers mistook him for a TNI soldier. “My fingers were bound with a 
cable that was connected to a device [field telephone] that generated power 
when turned. [...] I had to tell them whether I was a soldier. As I [...] couldn’t 
take it anymore, after two days I confessed that I was a soldier’? This and 
other forms of torture, according to Yaseman, were carried out each time by 
a Dutch soldier and a Javanese ‘accomplice’” 

There is an abundance of testimonies about inhumane interrogation me- 
thods, but at the same time it should be emphasized that violence was not 
used in every interrogation, nor was it used by all intelligence groups” As 
shall be discussed further below, the precise frequency with which coercion 
was used or not used can no longer be established, due to under-reporting 
and concealment. As a rule, torture was not used if the respondent was wil- 
ling to talk. If that was not the case, some interrogators resorted to non-vi- 
olent methods, such as patience, discretion, promises, money or deception. 
One ‘trick, for example, was to lock up incommunicative prisoners with 
spies who posed as detainees.” In line with the interrogation instructions, 
some military intelligence personnel, such as Corporal Bert Carper (KL), 
believed harsh interrogations to be counterproductive. In a corrupt country 
such as Indonesia, as he saw it, much more could be achieved with money 
and he thus preferred to pay for information.*° 


THE KILLING OF INTERROGATED PRISONERS 
The killing of ‘squeezed-out’ (interrogated) prisoners who had provided in- 
formation or ‘confessed’ was also a widespread phenomenon. These murders 
were committed because the prisoners were ‘superfluous, as a punishment, 
as a deterrent, or to cover up previous torture. They were also the result of 
frustration about the release of prisoners, according to an ESD interrogator 
working for the vpMB, Adolf Birney: ‘It often happened that people who 
had committed multiple murders were simply acquitted “due to lack of evi- 
dence”. It goes without saying that such judgements [...] didn’t go down well 
with the intelligence services. Appropriate measures were therefore taken. 
No one prevented Birney and his fellow ESD staff from doing this.” 

From the testimony of Jan van de Laar, who also worked for the VDMB, 
it seems that the killing of prisoners was common practice in this security 
service: ‘If they didn’t want to talk, they were locked up for three or four 
days [...]. Most of them were then [...] shot anyway. ** Reports of these prac- 
tices seeped out. Former prime minister Wim Schermerhorn (Labour Par- 
ty) confided in his diary that ‘mistreating prisoners and then finishing them 


off after interrogation [...] is considered quite normal, under the motto that 
they are all rampokkers [plunderers] against whom anything is permitted. 
In 1949, member of parliament Henk Gortzak (Communist Party) read out 
a soldier’s letter in the Lower House, revealing the fate of a ‘fully interrogat- 
ed’ prisoner who had given up the locations of his comrades-in-arms: “The 
prisoner, who had given everything away, was taken to a quiet place and shot 
from behind. The shot in the neck?** Military intelligence personnel usually 
committed such murders at their own initiative, but in some cases the com- 
mand came — orally — from above.* 


CLANDESTINE INVESTIGATIVE OPERATIONS 
The so-called Investigative Service (Opsporingsdienst, OD), part of the 
counter-intelligence sections, dealt with a special aspect of intelligence 
work that was routinely accompanied by extreme violence. This service had 
to track down, watch and arrest ‘gang leaders’ involved in espionage, sabota- 
ge or other subversive activities. The OD consisted of two groups: the ‘spies 
and agent network’ and the ‘raiding groups. The spies group had to infiltrate 
Republican organizations and also shadow, identify, lure and sometimes ar- 
rest ‘suspicious’ individuals. The military raiding groups that worked with 
the espionage group had to act ‘in a silent manner’ to thwart and dismantle 
‘suspicious elements’ or ‘underground organizations. Although the guideli- 
nes offered no clarity about the degree of violence that could be used when 
doing so, they did state that the small raiding groups should be composed of 
‘native (or those who appear as such) staff dressed in civilian clothing’ and 
had to travel in ‘inconspicuous vehicles. In their risky operations, ‘possibly 
under the guise of Republican conviction, these men had to remove sus- 
pects unobtrusively ‘from their homes or place of residence’. In addition, the 
raiding groups had to ‘eradicate subversive pockets of resistance behind the 
demarcation lines.*% 

These investigative operations, in which the op played the role of both 
judge and executioner, left few traces in the archives. What is clear is that 
such actions could easily be denied by the Dutch authorities or blamed on 
the Republic. In their memoirs, Indo-European and Moluccan vDMB staff 
such as Giovanni Hakkenberg and Esp members such as Piet Tuankotta 
and Adolf Birney give examples of investigative operations, usually carried 
out at night. These were often undertaken alone, barefoot, in plainclothes 
and, of course, in the deepest secrecy. These men, who saw themselves as 
doing the dirty work for others, did not allow themselves to be held back by 
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instructions or demarcation lines. If they suspected their targets possessed 
relevant information, the latter were subject to ‘strict interrogation’ after ar- 
rest. Their objective, however, was usually to eliminate a ‘gang leader’ — and 
preferably also his most important ‘accomplices’ — for good. If the target 
was well-guarded or difficult to catch, a raiding group was formed consisting 
of plainclothes spies, guides, ‘interpreters, police officers, intelligence per- 
sonnel and marines. Investigative operations such as these were not always 
successful, in part because they often took place in unknown territory, and 
were sometimes performed in an amateurish fashion.” 

The men from 1vgs also carried out investigative operations. In early 1947, 
for example, intelligence sergeant J.P. Schultz (KL) of 1-12 RI attempted to 
eliminate a ‘gang leader’, Mardo, near Cerme (East Java). Even though Mar- 
do lived on the other side of the demarcation line, which could lead to ‘trou- 
ble, Schultz gave the order for his arrest. After the first attempt failed, he 
launched a second operation. With his small group of subordinates, Schultz 
discussed how they could prevent the detainee from ‘giving away’ where he 
had been seized ‘to the brigade’ It seems to have taken little time to find a 
solution: ‘A [staged] attempt, a shot and the man [would be] silenced for 
good.’** But the operation failed once more, as Mardo managed to escape. 
Several months later, Schultz noted exultantly in his diary that Mardo had 
‘finally’ been arrested, albeit by another rv unit: ‘A brave exploit, although 
it had to be kept secret from the Brigade staff. The batt. commander heard 
about it and … kept mum, but his smile said it all? One day later, Mardo died 
‘as a result of rough treatment’ Schultz wrote euphemistically.*? 

In West Java, laskars were called in to assist at least five KL infantry bat- 
talions and some artillery regiments with investigative operations. In the 
words of war volunteer Lieutenant Co Broerse: ‘Laskars are native auxilia- 
ries who are selected and trained by our battalion’s intelligence service [...]. 
They are invaluable, especially at night as stealth scouts and for tracking 
down suspicious persons” According to a commemorative book for 3-12 
RI, too, ‘these 1D people (“our Laskars”) rendered priceless services’ in in- 
vestigative operations, for which they were equipped with seized weapons 
and dressed in Indonesian clothing.” According to gunner Hendrik Knap- 
en, the /askars managed by the rvas were known for their brutality: “Those 
are the people who defected to us at that time, fine hooligans, who massa- 
cred an entire kampong without a second thought.” In some units, such as 
the 3" battalion of the Garderegiment Prinses Irene, intelligence officers 
also trained their own (Dutch) commandos to take part in purge and in- 


vestigative operations. According to a commemorative book bestrewn with 
euphemisms, those ‘boys were not selected for their spotless records and 
gentle natures.” 


MASS ARRESTS AND THE INTERNMENT 

OF CIVILIANS 

Another, non-physical form of action by the military intelligence services 
with far-reaching consequences for those involved was the arrest of tens of 
thousands of civilians.”* In early 1947 alone, for example, the TIVG in Palem- 
bang made an average of ten arrests a day.” Other soldiers (not always autho- 
rized), the MP and police officers also made arrests, both ad hoc during ope- 
rations and based on intelligence, but the intelligence services took the lead. 
According to an analysis drafted in September 1947 by the head of the Ive at 
Base Command Semarang, Captain Pieter Dakkus (KNIL), the arrests were 
‘too often based on arbitrary, unmotivated accusations by fellow kampong 
residents, who wanted to avenge themselves on each other’ Allegations had 
to be investigated before an arrest could be made. ‘Arbitrary arrests, Dakkus 
wrote, ‘create unrest among the population’ Another reason for arrests were 
accusations by spies or detainees, information that was often unreliable. 

During the arrests, intelligence squads were troubled by the fact that even 
they were frequently unable to distinguish between civilians and combat- 
ants in the guerrilla context. The methods for doing so were often arbitrary. 
The advice from instructors, for example, was to look out for individuals 
who had no calluses on their hands (and were thus not farmers), or had long 
hair (who were therefore taken for guerrilla fighters). This arbitrariness is 
even clearer from an instruction to fish out ‘the most suspicious faces’ from 
the crowd when screening kampongs. The population saw that the ‘sifting’ 
of the ‘sheep’ from the ‘goats’ was often harsh — and that a large number of 
kampong residents were routinely taken away for further questioning.” 

The mass arrests, which usually resulted in internment, left tens of thou- 
sands of Indonesian families in a state of uncertainty about the fate of their 
partners, fathers, sons and daughters. Families often lost a breadwinner. In 
addition to administrators and some intelligence officers, representatives of 
the military justice system complained about what they saw as the unlaw- 
ful and arbitrary mass arrests throughout the archipelago. Furthermore, the 
intelligence services were ignoring the order, issued in December 1947 by 
Spoor and Attorney General Henk Felderhof, that arrests should only be 
made in cooperation with the civilian authorities.” 
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Mass arrests also led to overcrowded prisons and forced releases. Some 
soldiers feared that if they acted by the book and handed prisoners to the ci- 
vilian authorities, former detainees would soon be waiting to ambush them. 
For this reason, they preferred to solve the ‘prisoner problem’ with a bullet 
on the spot. As a result, mass arrests paved the way for extrajudicial execu- 
tions or ‘summary justice’ usually carried out by infantrymen.” 


THE COLLECTIVE PUNISHMENT OF CIVILIANS 
According to Van Doorn and Hendrix, intelligence personnel often played a 
‘leading role’ in all kinds of military operations, ranging from ‘simple arrest 
patrols’ to ‘mass reprisals against an “unwilling” population.” That the po- 
pulation was often ‘unwilling’ from the intelligence services’ perspective, is 
in part explained by the fact that they were caught between two evils in the 
intelligence war. The safest option was to provide meaningless information 
or no information at all. However, we also know of many cases of kampong 
residents reporting Republican fighters, weapons caches or mines to the 
Dutch. Money or goods were provided to encourage such reports.“ Some- 
times the rewards backfired, though, as occasionally informants had an eye 
on the reward and provided exaggerated or incorrect information. 

The intelligence services could act in an intimidating or violent fashion if 
the residents or /urah (village leader) failed to provide any information, or 
information they considered insufficient. On 8 May 1948, for example, after 
the Republican shelling of the encampment in Puraseda (West Java), intel- 
ligence sergeant Marten Sytsema (KL) of the 3rd Battalion of the Garderegi- 
ment Jagers noted: “We will have to crack down on anyone who doesn’t wish 
to provide information about what happened [...]. It is certain that the peo- 
ple here are aware of the whereabouts of the garongs [raiders], but they dare 
not say anything for fear of the gang members [insurgents]? A few months 
later, a frustrated Sytsema wrote: ‘In fact, the whole population is cooperat- 
ing [with the resistance movement], if only by keeping silent and pretending 
to be dumb, In December 1948, he ordered the destruction of houses in two 
kampongs, ‘because the people haven't reported anything.“ 

Sytsema thereby contravened the rules. The rvG instructions did state, 
however, that intelligence services at new outposts had to convene a lurah 
meeting and demand ‘in no uncertain terms [...] that they pass on reports of 
events in the kampongs. If they did not, ‘punitive measures would be taken 
against the /urah immediately. On paper, such punishment amounted to 
up to three days’ detention.® The intelligence services were tasked, when 


they deemed it necessary, with appointing or replacing the lowest Indone- 
sian level of the administration. These administrators, who were affiliated 
to the Netherlands but had no adequate protection, thereby became part 
of the Dutch alert system: they had to report any fighters present in their 
villages. This put them in an impossible position and made them the target 
of Indonesian extreme violence, resulting in hundreds of victims.“ 

Frustration and despair in the Dutch ranks increased, partly due to the 
poor intelligence and the resulting lack of success and mounting losses. This 
sense of powerlessness reinforced the need to punish villagers collectively 
or randomly in cases where there were well-founded or unjustified suspi- 
cions that they were supporting or failing to report the elusive opponent. 
For example, a war volunteer wrote: ‘Another form of action was killing “as 
a deterrent” If the inhabitants of a ‘suspicious kampong’ — which had been 
‘combed-out in vain’ on the basis of ‘the intelligence obtained’ — refused to 
provide information, ‘some poor fellow was picked out of a row of terrified 
men and shot. “This measure was also fruitless, of course.’ 


TERROR AS AN INTENTIONAL EFFECT 

One of the few reports explicitly to address the impact of the intelligence 
services’ violence on the Indonesian population relates to the small town 
of Salatiga (Central Java), which was captured during Operation Product 
and subsequently lay on the demarcation line. According to Dutch sour- 
ces, Salatiga and its surroundings were stricken in 1947-1948 by Republican 
‘violations of truce’: espionage activities, ambushes, mines and hit-and-run 
attacks. The Dutch troops were unable to suppress the ‘terror methods used 
by the Republican armed groups, which were mainly aimed at the parts of 
the population that were inclined or forced to collaborate. 

In September 1948, the deputy director of the Government Informa- 
tion Service (Regeringsvoorlichtingsdienst, RVD), former journalist Wil- 
lem van Goudoever, reported on the Dutch terror methods in the ‘friend- 
ly mountain town’ of Salatiga. In a report entitled “Holiday impressions 
from Central Java, the horrified civil servant described a reign of terror 
by the rv. According to him, the Indonesians were in a ‘psychosis of 
fear’ due to interrogation methods ‘that the Dutch [...] are in the habit 
of condemning [when used by] the Germans and Japanese’. No one dared 
to complain to the authorities or in public, according to the RVD official, 
‘because it is too dangerous to have the rvG as an enemy’. Van Goudoever 
also noted: 
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The people are truly terrified. They feel they have no rights and that 
they are thus utterly powerless. If a motor vehicle stops somewhere 
in the night, people nearby lie listening with pounding hearts to see 
whether steps come in the direction of their house, and whether there 
will be a knock at the door. The description of such anxious waiting is 
[...] reminiscent of the [Dutch] resistance literature [about World War 
11]. [...] A special category of complaints concerns the treatment of fe- 
male detainees. It is not the intention to go into details.” 


Although the names of ‘some of the most notorious IvG figures’ had already 
been passed to higher administrative bodies, the population of Salatiga had 
‘little hope of radical intervention, because the psychosis of fear [...] is not 
an accidental phenomenon, but an effect intentionally pursued by the Ive’. 
The 1vG believed that ‘one should catch thieves with thieves’ and that ‘ter- 
ror is the best weapon against terror, including as a preventive measure’. In 
addition to inhumane interrogation practices, Van Goudoever protested at 
the ‘weeks-long detention of innocent people’ including loyal Indonesian 
administrators. In his view, the extreme IVG violence and the mass arrests 
were undermining the administration’s policy. As a result, the residents gave 
credence to the picture sketched by Republican propaganda: ‘the return of 
the Dutch means the return of colonial oppression. 

Van Goudoever’s strident complaint prompted Spoor to order an ‘in- 
depth investigation. The general promised Van Mook’s cabinet ‘not to rest 
until these situations have been fully explained and remedied’ As Van Gou- 
doever had promised to protect his sources due to their deep ‘fear of revenge 
by some IvG figures, however, he was unable to reveal their names. Spoor 
seized upon this to bring a speedy end to the investigation, ‘as there is little 
that can be done with anonymous complaints. Although P.J. Koets, director 
of Van Mook’s cabinet, considered the army commander’s position to be 
‘quite unsatisfactory, Spoor got his way.” 

Twenty years later, in line with Van Goudoever, Hueting also described 
the IvGs’ use of terror, stating that their actions ‘during the interrogations 
[... were] sometimes needlessly cruel. The people were in a paroxysm of fear; 
the actions had the effect of terrorizing, not pacifying them. According to 
Hueting, in many places the intelligence and security services intentionally 
resorted to terror because ‘the military superiority on the Dutch side’ was 
so small that it could not be maintained ‘without making use of these meth- 
ods’? 


The Dutch archives contain even more official complaints about targeted 
terror and mass arrests by the intelligence services. Between 1946 and 1948, 
for example, the base police at Cililitan airbase (West Java), which operated 
as a security service, oversaw a reign of terror while the authorities looked 
the other way. Despite patently obvious evidence of a long series of liqui- 
dations, the individuals responsible escaped scot-free" In early 1948, the 
most senior administrative official in East Java, Charles Olke van der Plas, 
denounced the ‘reign of terror’ and the ‘security terror’ by the MID on the 
Kangean and Sapudi islands. Extortion, assault, the deprivation of liberty 
and the trigger-happy behaviour of intelligence staff, ‘rogues who had [al- 
ready] made Madura unsafe’, had been commonplace. This complaint, too, 
had little effect. The main culprit, Sergeant C.M. Leeuwenburgh (KNIL), 
was removed from Madura by Major General Simon de Waal (KNIL), but he 
escaped further punishment.” 


THE IVG REIGN OF TERROR IN PAYAKUMBUH 
In the first quarter of 1949, terror was also used intentionally by the rva 
in the town of Payakumbuh (West Sumatra). The local branch was thereby 
guilty of what was perhaps the largest massacre by an intelligence service 
in Indonesia, a crime that remains virtually unknown in the Netherlands.” 
Payakumbuh forms part of the Minangkabau, a region that was occupied by 
Dutch troops from late 1948. According to Jan van der Velde, a government 
advisor on West Sumatra, the Minangkabau was in fact ‘fiercely Republican’ 
The area had been captured, he wrote, on the basis of ‘totally false informati- 
on froma single spy in Singapore’ who had reported the presence of a strong 
pro-Dutch federal movement. According to Van der Velde, however, this 
movement existed only in the mind of Army Commander General Spoor’* 
The administrator's suspicions were soon confirmed. The occupation of 
the area, with its highly underestimated opposition, proved to be a disas- 
trous undertaking ‘with a political outcome that was nothing but counter- 
productive.” Despite help from commandos of the Special Forces (Korps 
Speciale Troepen, KsT), the U-brigade units active in West Sumatra were 
hampered by fierce Republican resistance. Nor did a major Dutch ‘victory’ 
on 15 January 1949 in Situjuh Batur, a village near Payakumbuh, bring any 
change. A spy had indicated that a meeting of Republican leaders would 
take place there. When KST soldiers and troops from 1-4 Rs (the first com- 
pany of the 4" Battalion of the Regiment Stoottroepen ) raided the building 
in question at daybreak, they shot dead nine military and civilian leaders.” 
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In total, no fewer than 69 Indonesians were killed in this operation in un- 
known circumstances.” 

It did not end there, however; the operation had enormous consequences. 
From an Indonesian perspective, the raid was the result of a serious ‘betrayal’ 
that had resulted in the death of nine ‘heroes’ in the fight for independ- 
ence.” The alleged spy, a TNI lieutenant, and his family were killed by armed 
groups.” According to a Dutch intelligence report, there was ‘great suspi- 
cion’ in Republican ranks after the raid: “They saw Dutch spies everywhere 
[...]. Very large numbers of suspects were arrested and forced to “confess”? 
In late January 1949, after the KST, according to its own reports, had killed 
446 Indonesian fighters in three weeks and left for Java, the U-Brigade 
troops were on their own once more.*° In February, Payakumbuh was at- 
tacked almost daily by Republican armed forces, even in broad daylight and 
with artillery. The supply convoys from the Sumatran capital of Bukittinggi, 
around 35 kilometres away, were regularly ambushed, too. But that was not 
all: intelligence was poor, Payakumbuh was targeted with some success by a 
Republican economic blockade, and the troops of 4 RS suffered mounting 
losses.* 

In his memoirs, Geu Meulenbroeks of 4 Rs described how his unit’s IVG, 
in collaboration with KNIL soldiers, had already arrested ‘many suspects’ 
during the advance towards Bukittinggi, and had made them ‘disappear’ — 
‘innocent people’ among them — into the kali (river) near Padang Panjang. 
‘But that’s [the rva’s] business), he noted. ‘If only the kalis could talk!" In 
early 1949, a 50 men-strong police station was established in Payakumbuh to 
support the overburdened troops of 4 Rs. The distrustful 1vc kept a close 
eye on the policemen, however, the majority of whom were Indonesian. Ac- 
cording to Meulenbroeks, it did not always stop there: “There were some 
[police officers] who colluded with the other side. But there was no pardon 
for them and they were shot dead at the kali. That was very common.” 

The number of unlawful executions rose sharply. For example, the MP 
commander in Sumatra, Major Jan Fris (KNIL), reported in May 1949: ‘Last 
Feb-March, a group of 123 men were shot by the TIvg in Pajakoembo [sic]. 
One of them was a British Indian, and a complaint seems to have been filed 
by the British Indian consul. Lieutenant-Colonel Raebel [battalion com- 
mander of 4 RS] was also aware of this. It was all covered up with the knowl- 
edge of [...] Col. V. Erp [troop commander in Central Sumatra]; according 
to the latter, it could be classified as “military necessity”’** In December 
1949, judge advocate J. Albarda confirmed that this mass murder had been 


covered up. He noted: ‘I am aware that there has been large-scale tampering 
in this case. The main witness — an Indonesian — was “taken aside” by two 
officers from 4 RS and no longer wishes to say anything. The Military Police 
were tasked with producing a watertight report and hearing only those wit- 
nesses who could testify they knew nothing. [...] This resulted in a dismissal, 
of course; no evidence." 

In 1977, Govert Zijlmans interviewed Louis Graf as part of his doctor- 
al research on the colonial administration. This senior official had been in 
Bukittinggi and surroundings in early 1949 to investigate reports of large- 
scale Dutch looting. Graf spoke of the unlawful executions and torture com- 
mitted in this city, and confirmed the large-scale looting; unfortunately, he 
did not mention the Dutch units by name. Graf also went to Payakumbuh 
at that time, where he heard reports of rapes and the shooting of civilians, 
including women and children. According to Graf, brigade commander 
J.C.C. van Erp (KL) reacted only half-heartedly to his complaints, whilst 
the battalion commander of 4 RS, Marinus Raebel (KL), even used intimi- 
dation to silence him.* Esther Zwinkel’s chapter in this book, “The law as a 
weapon, describes how in this period Raebel also threatened Asser, a judge 
advocate who was also active in Bukittinggi, to refrain from investigating. It 
is very possible that Raebel was also one of the 4 Rs officers who, according 
to Albarda, had frightened the main witness to the IVG terror in Payakum- 
buh. 

In the Dutch sources, this is where the trail goes cold. However, Indone- 
sian historical research and media reports clarify that the bridge over the 
Batang Agam river served as a ‘site of slaughter’ (see image on page 116). 
The ‘murderous excesses’ committed by the rvG and its ‘accomplices; ac- 
cording to these Indonesian sources, were ‘the height of Dutch cruelty’ in 
and around the town. The cornered Dutch troops had responded by burn- 
ing down hundreds of houses in villages around Payakumbuh and carrying 
out arbitrary mass arrests. ‘Anyone they were able to catch’ was detained. 
The prisoners were taken to the local vG outpost, tortured and shot by the 
bridge, after which their bodies fell into the river. This gruesome spectacle 
usually took place in the afternoon, meaning that many of the residents of 
Payakumbuh no longer dared leave their houses. Two survivors of this vG 
‘terror, M. Djuri and Ramli, were forced to throw the corpses of twelve fel- 
low detainees into the kali during one of the execution rounds. When night 
fell, they managed to escape. Another witness, Buyuang Ketek, received a 
grazing shot at an execution and was able to dive to safety.” 
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According to Indonesian estimates, between 80 and 90 people, most of 
them civilians, were killed in the executions in Payakumbuh in early January 
1949 alone. To commemorate the bloody events, in 1959 the local authorities 
named the bridge ‘Ratapan Ibu’ (‘grieving mother’). This was followed in 
1980 by the unveiling of a monument. This, too, commemorates the moth- 
ers of the victims. Many of the latter fled Payakumbuh because of the in- 
telligence service’s reign of terror, and it was only after the departure of the 
Dutch that they returned and went in search of their loved ones. They fre- 
quently went to the execution site to weep, pray and mourn.” 

According to the report mentioned before by the MP commander in 
Sumatra, Major Jan Fris, the 1vG murdered at least 123 people in Payakum- 
buh alone between February and March 1949. It is unclear how this figure 
relates to the Indonesian estimate of 80 to 90 victims killed in January. 
The Indonesian sources do not give figures for later periods, Dutch sourc- 
es do not provide figures for earlier ones. It is possible that the two sets 
of figures should be added together, and even then, a figure of over 200 
victims may still be a lower limit. Although the Dutch authorities ordered 
an investigation, it resulted in a dismissal and a cover-up, as mentioned 
above. We are thus unable to answer the question of whether the IvG act- 
ed on its own authority or on the orders of the company commander or 
the battalion commander Raebel, who was informed, in any case. How- 
ever, the sources present a picture of powerlessness, fear and frustration. 
This situation — caused by poor intelligence, troop shortages, significant 
military pressure and rising losses — prompted the IvG to use deterrence 
in the (vain) hope of getting a grip on this part of ‘fiercely Republican’ 
Minangkabau. 

Finally, the role of Major Fris remains ambivalent: on the one hand he 
reported the extreme violence to Batavia, yet on the other hand he helped 
‘his’ MP to cover up the massacre in Payakumbuh. It is noteworthy that in 
the same period, Fris played a leading role in concealing another Ivc crime, 
namely the clubbing to death of a detainee, Ngadiran, during an interroga- 
tion in Rantau Prapat (North Sumatra). When the facts of the case were 
established by a judicial enquiry, Fris had to explain why he had refrained 
from investigation. He indicated that an investigation would have result- 
ed in ‘people [...] becoming wary of using coercive measures in interroga- 
tions. For the most senior MP official on Sumatra, ‘military interests’ and 
local security outweighed legal principles in this case. According to Fris, the 
IvG ‘had to make use of illegal methods’ because of the ‘need to get timely 


reports’ and ‘achieve results. Fris was by no means alone in weighing up in- 
terests in this way, as shown by a second striking similarity between ‘Rantau 
Prapat’ and ‘Payakumbuh’: in both cases, the troop commanders responsible 
— Major General Piet Scholten (North Sumatra, KNIL) and Colonel Van 
Erp (Central Sumatra, KL) — helped to cover up the crimes committed by 
the intelligence services.” 


INDONESIAN INTELLIGENCE WORK 
AND EXTREME VIOLENCE 


INDONESIAN ESPIONAGE AND DUTCH 

FIELD SECURITY 

Cities such as Semarang, Surabaya and Batavia/Jakarta were constantly tar- 
geted by Republican infiltration and espionage. The Dutch intelligence and 
security services had their hands more than full as a result. Republican spies 
penetrated the cities disguised as traders, rice-sellers, beggars, refugees, 
farmers, craftsmen, entertainers or ordinary citizens, and there were also 
women and children among them. They observed Dutch soldiers in pasars 
(markets), shops, eating-houses, cinemas, gambling dens, brothels and on 
public transport, or sought to contact spies who had already infiltrated the 
Dutch authorities. In addition to intelligence-gathering, they also commit- 
ted sabotage and theft, including of uniforms, weapons and ammunition. 

According to Dutch security reports, infiltration in administrative cen- 
tres usually took place with the aid of a ‘false name and pass, which were 
provided by Indonesian administrative officials. These spies penetrated a 
territory — Semarang and the surrounding area, for example — separately 
and ‘drop by drop’? After their arrival, the infiltrators had to form small 
espionage organizations of three to five people. These small cells operated 
autonomously; contact with other groups was forbidden in order to prevent 
them from giving each other away.” 

In their infiltration and espionage activities, the Republican intelligence 
services made grateful use of the enormous personnel needs of the Dutch 
civilian and military organizations. They sent their spies to apply for po- 
sitions, especially those who understood Dutch and could read and write. 
Spies in these positions could then gather and pass on military, admin- 
istrative and economic information. The ‘counter-intelligence’ divisions 
of the IvGs, NEFIS and MARID attempted to prevent this with screening, 
but despite catching many infiltrators, they were fighting a losing battle. 
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In Semarang, for example, infiltrated organizations included the Motor 
Transport Service, the Engineering Corps and the police.” 

Republican intelligence-gathering was facilitated by the language prob- 
lems hampering the KL’s security service staff. As a result, it was impossi- 
ble to monitor the Indonesian civilian workers (‘koelies’) who poured into 
Dutch encampments in large numbers on a daily basis. Due to the lack of 
female search personnel, women were hardly ever searched. Passes, which 
seldom displayed photos, were sometimes issued by intelligence staff with- 
out any screening at all. Moreover, there were hardly any checks on the col- 
lection of the passes, meaning that forging them or passing them on was 
child’s play.” 

The security problems were not limited to actual counter-espionage. The 
Dutch services also had poor ‘field security’: the defensive capacities of the 
armed forces and the administration to ensure the security of intelligence 
reports, military operations, personnel, equipment and access to complexes. 
Republican intelligence-gathering was facilitated by ‘chatty’ soldiers, among 
other things. A security officer stationed in South Sumatra noted that “Ca- 
reless talk is still a common problem. This picture was confirmed by other 
servicemen. For example, an infantryman complained: “Conversations are 
usually held in a way that makes a complete mockery of the concept of “field 
security” l?s Illustrative of this is a complaint by a security officer about two 
Marine Brigade officers who had discussed an upcoming military operation 
‘in the broadest terms at the stands of a football ground’ thereby endange- 
ring the security of the operation. The security officer had already noted that 
espionage was carried out by ‘Indonesians or Indo-Europeans (some mere 
children) who can understand Dutch’ who ‘simply listen and are often aware 
of our upcoming patrols several hours in advance, and pass this on.?* Among 
other things, the security services attempted to fight indiscretion with pos- 
ters featuring the slogan ‘information costs lives’ (‘gegevens kosten levens’) 

— a motto that, in view of the torture to death of Indonesian prisoners, 
unwittingly carried a double meaning. 


With posters such as these, the security services attempted to raise awareness of security 
among servicemen. They were urged to destroy their notes, for example, and not to write 
or talk about military issues. According to this image, the phenomenon of the ‘inheemse 
schoon’ (native beauty), in colonial jargon, was seen as an especial danger (Zwijg. Ook 
zij kan onbetrouwbaar zijn’ / ‘Keep silent. She, too, may be untrustworthy’). 


Source: Overloon War Museum. 
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One gains a good impression of the speed and effectiveness of the Repu- 
blican intelligence flow from an account given by Lieutenant Jozef Koot- 
ker (KL). In his diary he described an operation over several days in West 
Java, in which his unit had seized a briefcase containing documents from 
Indonesian military. To his astonishment, he found that it contained ‘the 
entire disposition of the 7 Dec division [...], including that of our compa- 
ny in Maleber, Tjiharashas and Lodji, with map coordinates, even a sketch 
dated 2/10/1947 of the four groups taking part in the purge operation that 
we were still carrying out!” In April 1949, a disillusioned security officer re- 
ported from East Java: ‘After operation Olifant, it turned out that the enemy 
was also aware of operation Idjen ahead of time. 

The fact that army camps, warehouses, workshops, offices and lockers of- 
ten had no barbed wire, lighting or padlocks, and sometimes even no doors 
or roofs, and were not or barely secured or guarded, hardly made the task 
of the security services any easier. Incautious behaviour was a factor that 
weighed even more heavily, however. Secret documents ended up in the 
trash, for example, or used as wrapping paper. Some commanders chose not 
to communicate sensitive information via ordinances or other secure chan- 
nels, but relied on the postal service, servants or hotel staff. The army rags 
lying around in canteens and elsewhere were also easy prey for Republican 
spies, as they contained all kinds of information about the units. The same 
was sometimes true of Indonesian newspapers.” 

Servicemen had a particular tendency to let things slip in front of wom- 
en, according to a security report: ‘Most soldiers are still too indiscreet in 
their dealings with women."°° Many a security officer warned specifically of 
the danger of female spies, ‘an international phenomenon. In Semarang, 
security officer Lieutenant Jan Bakker (KNIL) of the T-brigade warned even 
more specifically about contact with women of ‘easy virtue, not only be- 
cause of the risk of contracting venereal disease, but mainly because of the 
threat of espionage. In East Java, according to a seized Indonesian police re- 
port, women did espionage work in brothels. According to Bakker, women 
‘who deliberately go out with Dutch soldiers in order to obtain information 
[...] should not be underestimated’ 

The Republican spy Truus Iswarni Sardjono was one such example. Look- 
ing to draw out Dutch military, she learned to dance so that she would be 
a welcome guest at Dutch dance evenings. ‘Perhaps they thought, now, she 
speaks Dutch, so it will be okay." There were also many spies among the 
approximately 20,000 to 30,000 ‘baboes’ (ayahs) who did the laundry for 


the Dutch troops, among other things. For example, one cavalryman noted: 
‘One afternoon, all the baboes and djongossen [boy servants] had to come 
forward. [...] One of the worst was baboe Annie from the Staff [Company of 
the battalion]; accurate notes on patrol strengths and objectives were found 
in her house in Mindi. Annie was sent to the lock-up."°* 

“Time and again, security officer Bakker considered the ‘extreme un- 
derestimation of the enemy and their espionage activities’ to be the main 
cause of the poor field security.” Other security officers also condemned 
the military’s often shocking naivety, complacency and amateurism. The 
greatest Dutch infiltration shock came in early 1949. According to first state 
secretary Joost Kist, when the smoke of battle in Yogyakarta had cleared, 
the intelligence services found a ‘not insignificant number of [Dutch] secret 
documents’ in the Republican ministerial archives and official residences. 
They included military documents from the NEFIS/CMI, staffs and various 
units of divisions and brigades, right down to information about personnel 
formations. 

It was impossible to conduct a thorough investigation into the leaks, 
not only because of the ‘large number’ of military and civilian authorities 
that were involved in the leaked information in some way, but also because 
of staff shortages and the amount of time that had now elapsed. It turned 
out, however, that numerous civilian authorities had made copies of reports 
and forwarded them without any checks”? This was another way in which 
Republicans could get hold of secret documents, including via Indonesian 
administrative officials with Republican sympathies or spies who worked 
for Dutch administrators as clerks or secretaries. However, according to the 
official from the Public Prosecutor’s Office involved in the preliminary re- 
search, A.G. Kloots, the overarching problem was that ‘when it comes to 
state security, the Dutch are particularly slow learners. [...] On the whole, 
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attention is only paid to security once it is too late. 


THE REPUBLICAN INTELLIGENCE 

AND ALERT SYSTEM 

To the frustration of the Dutch, the Republic waged the intelligence war 
with a complex and efficient espionage system. In addition, in the context of 
the ‘total people’s war’ the Indonesian armed forces involved the population 
in the struggle on a much greater scale than the Dutch. For example, the 
task of gathering information about Dutch troops was not limited to spies 
or administrators, but was also the duty of every Indonesian — enforced, if 
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necessary. TNI strategist Abdul Haris Nasution emphasized: ‘All members 
of the population, men or women, the old, the young and the children, have 
an obligation to collect this information? TNI colonel Alex Kawilarang 
confirmed: “The common man must find out where the enemy is going and 
report this to us."° 

The simple but extremely effective Republican alert system, which was 
often used to announce the arrival of Dutch troops, was likewise maintained 
by spies and the general population. Sound signals such as hitting tongtongs 
(wooden drums) were widely used. Women would sometimes beat out a 
certain rhythm when threshing rice. There is also documentation of smoke 
and mirror signals, the raising of bamboo blades or bird cages, and the flying 
of kites. Sometimes even the pattern of colours in the washing — hung out 
by a watchful baboe — gave away an upcoming operation. A security officer 
reported another method: ‘Patrols are [...] often accompanied in deafening 
fashion by kampong children, who signal the troops and the route with their 
traditional thumb gestures and yelling!’ The Republic also had an ingenious 
system of couriers, guard posts and surveillance posts. Scouts could observe 
Dutch positions from eateries, trees or rice fields, for example. Dogs, geese 
and tripwires also gave away Dutch actions. The Dutch themselves made 
an unwitting contribution to the alert system by announcing upcoming in- 
fantry operations with reconnaissance flights, gunnery bombardments and 
noisy movements." 


EXTREME VIOLENCE IN INDONESIAN 
COUNTER-ESPIONAGE 

In order to deter residents from spying for the Dutch, the Republicans not 
only resorted to propaganda, but they also used intimidation and extreme 
violence. As early as the first phase of the War of Independence, when the 
pemuda believed the Indonesian Revolution was under threat, there was a 
veritable spy hysteria. Being suspected of espionage had fatal consequences 
for those involved.” After this first phase, later known in the Netherlands 
as bersiap, the extreme Indonesian violence continued for a long time. In 
late 1946, a Chinese advisor to Van Mook blamed this Republican ‘terror’, 
which targeted the Chinese in particular, on an ‘exaggerated fear of spies 
and enemy accomplices." This picture is confirmed by the large number 
of Republican documents seized by the Dutch intelligence services. These 
documents include orders that explicitly called for the killing of spies and 
‘NICA [Netherlands Indies Civil Administration] accomplices. 


7 „u 
Original caption: ‘Our two spies. They were good fellows, they were. They had it both ways. 
They had our money, food and a bicycle. They demanded much more from the kampong 


residents, but we only discovered that later. Source: S. van Langen, NIMH. 


On the Republican side, not only the intelligence services but also (shad- 
ow) administrators, pemuda, TNI and armed group commanders and police 
officers incited these murders, or indicated that certain people should be 
‘cleaned up. In December 1947, for example, the TNI sector commander in 
Lenggang ordered ‘the termination of enemy spies on a large scale."* An 
order issued in November 1947 by ‘Wehrkreis 111 of the Southern Territory’ 
(of the 6th brigade of the 2nd TNI division) made it compulsory to pun- 
ish ‘pro-Dutch staff’ and ‘Dutch accomplices. Two weeks later, the same 
TNI commander ordered the ‘intensification’ of ‘the killing of spies.” In 
early 1948, the armed group Gerakan Beroeang Hitam (GHB, Black Bear 
movement) also ordered that ‘traitors’ in the kampongs, including spies, be 
‘eradicated’. If a kampong refused, it ‘shall (must) be set on fire by the GHB 
and the residents burned alive’. The extent to which these orders were acted 
upon remains unknown.“ The violence was legitimized by painting victims 
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as ‘traitors, ‘enemy spies, ‘collaborators, ‘NICA accomplices’ or ‘treacherous 
worms.” 

Many a Republican document also reported the execution of liquidation 
orders, including the names, occupations and addresses of the victims. Un- 
der the heading ‘killing spies, for example, company commander P. Amin 
reported: ‘On 21-12-47 we sent a woman named B. Kasmiten, aged 40 and 
living in Sempoesari, to the next world, as she had confessed to having be- 
trayed the whereabouts of the leaders and the troops’"* On 19 September 
1949, a certain Bok-Ra’Pia in Kandangjati Kulon (East Java) was killed by 
the local authority in Kraksaan, according to a complaint from an assistant 
wedono (district head) from another district (where the murdered woman 
had lived). The victim had aroused suspicions by entering an 1vG building.” 
Some were also condemned to death for espionage by courts martial and 
civilian courts. This was the fate of Abdul Rachman on 12 January 1948, for 
example, ‘in relation to acts he had committed as a spy (NICA accomplice)’ 
He had led Dutch units ‘to various places’ in order to carry out purge oper- 
ations.”° In addition to executions and murders such as these, the torturing 
of alleged spies in Republican ranks was also common. 

Dutch sources confirm that Indonesian — but also Chinese, Indo-Euro- 
pean, Indian and Arab — spies (in permanent and irregular service) ran ma- 
jor risks in Dutch service. Many of them were killed, not infrequently with 
their families. For security reasons, those who spied for the Dutch were in- 
variably left unnamed in official documents. For the Dutch intelligence ser- 
vices, this extreme Indonesian violence was sometimes the reason, in turn, 
to protect or avenge their own spies in heavy-handed fashion, for example 
by killing detainees. Many a military intelligence employee, such as Piet Ha- 
genaar, looked back ‘with deep respect’ on those (apparently) nameless men 
and women, ‘who gave all they had to fight alongside us. Indeed, these vic- 
tims of the IvG personnel, whose numbers must have run into the hundreds, 
should be added to the almost 5,300 military who died on the Dutch side. 


CAUSES AND MOTIVES 

FOR EXTREME VIOLENCE 

What caused and motivated the extreme violence perpetrated by the 
IvGs? We have already considered factors such as frustration with poor 
area control, mounting losses, and incommunicative or otherwise ob- 
structive residents, as well as the fear of releasing prisoners, an overly sim- 
plistic and dehumanizing image of the enemy and revenge for attacks on 


spies. In this section, we shall explore several more fundamental causes in 


greater depth. 


‘NECESSITY’ AND THE PRESSURE 
TO PRODUCE INTELLIGENCE 
Most testimonies about torture cite the need to ‘squeeze’ intelligence out of 
detainees quickly as a motive for its use. Reliable information was a prere- 
quisite for military successes and limiting losses on one’s own side. Republi- 
can detainees, spies and informants were the primary source of intelligence 
for this. Prisoners therefore had to be made to talk as quickly as possible. 
They were rarely willing to do so, however, because their honour had been 
offended by brutal interrogators, for example, or because they were loyal to 
the Republican cause. Fear of punishment by the Dutch or of Indonesian 
reprisals was another reason to remain silent for as long as possible.” 

Soldiers in the field usually approved of the intelligence services doing the 
‘dirty work’ for them. For example, Corporal Henk Volders (KL) suggested: 
‘In a war situation, it [can] sometimes be necessary, for reasons of person- 
al preservation [...] to use some force to make the prisoner talk!’ Gunner 
Onne Dalinga (KL) noted: “The treatment [of a prisoner] was not correct 
under international law, of course, but neither was men in civvies planting 
bombs. Guerrilla warfare comes with its own rules.’*+ 

Intelligence corporal Henk van Dalen (KL) perceived a ‘major dilemma’ 
with regard to torture: 


We all knew it wasn’t allowed, that had been agreed in the Hague Con- 
ventions, but we know that these kinds of things go on. In our service in 
particular, we often faced the choice of forcibly extracting information or 
just leaving it at that, with potentially serious consequences for our own 
troops and the civilian population, respectively. We tried [...] to strike a 
balance [...]. But it will always be a major dilemma for people who are 
pressured by the commanders to produce intelligence. “Make sure I re- 
ceive that information, and I don’t care how you get hold of it!" 


Intelligence officer Eddy Mahler of the first KNIL battalion (Inf. I) confir- 
med that his battalion commander had given him a free rein, and that he 
was even expected to torture a prisoner. Mahler considered this ‘indicative 
of the odd ideas that some commanders had [...] about intelligence work."° 


According to a former officer, there were also commanders ‘who wanted to 
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get in their superiors’ good books by gathering intelligence and therefore 
accepted everything that their subordinates [...] “conjured up” in the way of 
intelligence.” 


FORCED CONFESSIONS 
Many intelligence staff used torture not only to gather combat intelligen- 
ce, as the Excessennota suggests, but also to force confessions. This is also 
evident from an investigation by Karel Bieger, a senior official at the Public 
Prosecutor’s Office. When he understood that two Indonesian prisoners 
had been forced to confess, he carried out a house search at the intelligence 
service of the fifth KNIL battalion (Inf. V) on 21 April 1948. At the intelli- 
gence service’s office in Gombong, a small town close to the demarcation 
line in Central Java, he confiscated a ‘kind of telephone set’ that had been 
used for torture. Bieger was astonished that the position of intelligence offi- 
cer — ‘a very responsible position!’ — was held by a sergeant. The latter admit- 
ted torture. Bieger concluded that ‘the intelligence service in Gombong had 
used unauthorized methods during interrogations in order to get suspects 
to confess.8 

Written sources and testimonies suggest that this was by no means an 
isolated case. For example, the Informal Advisory Committee (IAC) of the 
Banyumas regency, a military-administrative-judicial consultative body to 
which Bieger belonged, was convinced ‘that unlawful and systematic abuse 
is taking place in various intelligence services.” Bieger had reported, for ex- 
ample, that he had launched an ‘extensive investigation’ into the intelligence 
service in Cilacap, owing to the ‘use of Kempaitai | Japanese military police] 
methods??? At the intelligence service in Gombong, which had ignored a 
warning from Bieger, such malpractice had been ‘going on for some time." 

Spoor, who was informed by Felderhof, asked the troop commander in 
Central Java, Jan Meijer (KNIL), to respond to the ‘improper interrogation 
methods’ in Gombong. Although the colonel relieved the staff involved of 
their positions, this blatant crime did not result in a court-martial case.” 
Bieger also made a striking point in another report: “The rac [is] unanimous 
in its opinion that the reports from various intelligence services are often far 
from reliable, as these services use unauthorized coercive methods. Indeed, 
Bieger considered forced confessions to be so unreliable that he refused to 
accept them as grounds for internment.” 

Forced confessions were also recorded in official documents in Trawas 
(East Java) and elsewhere. The local rvG mistreated nine prisoners there in 


March 1948. What makes this case special is that the civilian authority, in 
this case the field police in Mojokerto, investigated the ‘abuse of power’ and 
‘use of coercive measures in order to extract a confession’. The police inves- 
tigation revealed that a Dutch sergeant in the KL, an Ambonese corporal in 
the KNIL and a ‘Javanese accomplice’ had mistreated the prisoners. On two 
prisoners, Sarto and Nagrawi, the police found visible traces of assault. In 
order to bring an end to the torment, all of the detainees had ‘confessed’ to 
being spies."+ 

In 1948, military doctor Ad van der Burg also complained to Spoor 
about the maltreatment of detainees, in this case in Cirebon (West Java). He 
also noticed that many suspects who had to appear in court retracted their 
‘pre-trial’ testimonies obtained under duress. Whilst Spoor did not deny the 
abuse in Cirebon, he saw no causal link between the violence used in inter- 
rogations and the retraction of the confessions in court.” What is certain, 
however, is that forced ‘confessions’ led to prison sentences and even death 
sentences. It is also likely that a substantial number of innocent people were 
convicted on the basis of such unreliable confessions. 


IMPUNITY, THE POLICY OF CONDONATION 
AND AMBIGUOUS INTERROGATION 
INSTRUCTIONS 

According to the army leadership, from early 1947 the 1929 Geneva Con- 
vention formed the basis for handling prisoners and prisoners of war. 
The convention provided that prisoners had to be treated humanely and 
that no coercive measures should be used during interrogations. Never- 
theless, in May 1948 Spoor was forced to issue another explicit ban on 
torture: commanders had to be ‘thorough’ in their efforts to ensure that 
no ‘unacceptable interrogation methods’ were used.”* In reality, though, 
the authorities continued to turn a blind eye to torture. According to Van 
Doorn and Hendrix, the courts martial were ‘chronically blind’ to ‘functi- 
onal’ torture from a military perspective. Loe de Jong also emphasized the 
primacy of war goals: “Most officers who sat on those courts martial were 
well aware that the guerrilla groups [...] would become even more elusive 
[...] if people adhered to the [torture] ban issued by General Spoor? Cri- 
minal lawyer Frits Rüter offered an apt analysis: ‘A government that finds 
that torture is being used in interrogations by the intelligence services, 
and fails to put an end to it, desires that mistreatment as a means of obtai- 
ning information.” 
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Three Indonesian prisoners who, according to the original caption on 27 November 1947, 


had attacked a Dutch camp, are held at gunpoint by a Dutch soldier. They were probably 


interrogated shortly afterwards. Source: stov/Collection Verplanke. 


In addition to Spoor’s ban on torture, the IvG guidelines stated that 
‘heavy-handed action’ was ‘expressly prohibited’ in interrogations.’ How- 
ever, some passages in the interrogation instructions also allowed for a vi- 
olent interpretation of this task. Like the civilian and military authorities, 
intelligence squads in theory distinguished between military, political and 
criminal prisoners, who were often in fact interned detainees. According to 
these instructions, military detainees had to be treated humanely. Interroga- 
tors were warned to be ‘extremely careful’ when interrogating political de- 
tainees, because all kinds of (civilian) authorities were involved. According 
to the instructions, however, when it came to criminals, the gloves could 
come off: ‘At criminal interrogations, where one is often dealing with feloni- 
ous characters, one can act forcefully. These interrogations should be carried 
out by hard-hitting interrogators.” It is unclear how the interrogators dis- 
tinguished between ‘military’ ‘political’ and ‘criminal’ detainees in practice. 


Most of them took their own line in this regard, too. Moreover, intelligence 
staff rarely received explicit instructions about the level of violence they 
were allowed to use (or have others use) in interrogations.'*° 

According to the instructions, IVG staff had three options for dealing with 
detainees who had been interrogated: release, handing them over to the po- 
lice for further investigation and possible trial (‘prosecution for crimes’), or 
internment (based on article 20 of the State of War and Siege). According to 
the instructions, the explicit preference was for the second option — handing 
detainees over to the police — but on condition that the overstretched police 
should not be burdened with hopeless cases. For that reason, only detain- 
ees with the necessary ‘evidence’ — that is, a confession — could be handed 
over.” Many an intelligence officer will have read these instructions, if they 
received them at all, as an incitement to characterize detainees as criminals 
whenever possible and force confessions. As mentioned above, there was 
also a fourth option, one that was obviously not mentioned in the instruc- 
tions: killing the detainees. 


UNSUITABLE AND POORLY TRAINED 
PERSONNEL 

In 1948, Bieger, the official from the Public Prosecutor’s Office, analysed 
what he saw as ‘the cause’ of extreme IVG violence, concluding 


that there are too few specially trained intelligence personnel in our 
army. At present it is often sufficient to appoint a few men who are 
wholly unfamiliar with the country and the language and are depend- 
ent on their interpreters and subordinates, who often lack the neces- 
sary capacities for this difficult work. As the intelligence services, in my 
opinion, at present are one of the most important parts of our army, I 
believe that it is absolutely essential to train competent personnel [...] 
in the short term." 


This remained a pipe dream. 

Van Doorn and Hendrix also saw poor training and the lack of selec- 
tion as factors that promoted violence. They considered it noteworthy, 
for example, that ‘various figures who fail as troop commanders are taken 
on by the intelligence service. Moreover, the shortage of trained special- 
ists in IVGs meant that some untrained officers and non-commissioned 
officers (NCOs) carried out intelligence work themselves. In the vpMB, 
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marines — who were also not trained for this — had to make up for the 
personnel shortage, as well as selected civilians (members of the ESD). 
According to marine Jacob Vredenbregt, the army and navy intelligence 
services were dominated by ‘badly educated people’ In his view, most of 
them were Indo-Europeans ‘who passed themselves off as “experts” on the 
country and culture’ He believed that these men excelled at the VDMB ‘in 
their arbitrariness, cruelty and, above all, amateurism** The VDMB’s offi- 
cial annual report in 1947 also complained about the inadequate training 
of its own staff, a need that ‘unfortunately could not be met. Although 
the reporter considered his own intelligence service to be the best in the 
Dutch camp, he still saw the vDMB as ‘a band of enthusiastic amateurs in 
many respects." 

ESD member Birney also sketched a picture of some unsuitable vDMB 
staff who indulged in murder and torture. The settlement of personal ac- 
counts often played a central role — for himself included. “Most of the boys 
are filled with revenge and hatred of the peloppers [derogatory term for In- 
donesian combatants]. Even prisoners are often gunned down."** One day, 
when Birney suggested that five arrested pemuda be killed with bayonets, his 
four colleagues from the ESD agreed. ‘After all, those four interpreters were 
Eurasian boys whose mothers and sisters had been raped and cut into pieces 
before their eyes [during bersiap]? "7 Many a KNIL or KL interrogator was 
also driven by a sense of revenge." 

Like many other witnesses, military intelligence officer Leendert Sijse- 
naar traced the causes of extreme violence by the rvG to the KNIL military 
added to KL squads, and by the vDMB to assistant staff such as members of 
the ESD, who had endured traumatic experiences during their Japanese cap- 
tivity and/or during bersiap.*” Frans Doeleman, however, a military doctor 
who worked for a KL battalion, rightly attributed the responsibility more 
broadly. Although he observed that the rvas’ interrogation sections were 
composed ‘primarily of native KNIL military ‘in the end, we [KL military] 
also bear responsibility”? This argument reveals the complexity and layered 
nature of the ‘guilt question’ It is indeed the case that those who worked for 
the intelligences services and who were usually associated with the KNIL — 
the Indo-European, Moluccan, Chinese and Indonesian military and EsD 
members — frequently acted as willing executioners. One factor that con- 
tributed to this was that, in contrast to KL servicemen, they believed that 
their future in Indonesia was at stake and feared a day of reckoning in the 
event of a Dutch withdrawal. 


Nevertheless, following Doeleman’s observation, it would be incorrect to 
attribute particular (or sole) blame to the KNIL personnel, members of the 
ESD and Indonesian assistants. After all, due to their alleged insider status 
and language skills they were over-represented at interrogations. Even more 
important is the argument that the intelligence personnel shipped in from 
the Netherlands routinely overstepped the mark too. Furthermore, in line 
with a colonial system that was segregated on ethnic grounds and following 
the example given by white KNIL officers, KL military regularly passed on 
the ‘dirty work’ to lower-ranking KNIL servicemen and/or Indonesian as- 
sistants. Another factor specific to white KL military intelligence personnel 
was that their poor command of the Indonesian language sometimes led 
them to act harshly in interrogations." 


PLAYING A LOSING HAND 

When we consider the course of the intelligence war, it is clear that the Re- 
publicans were ahead of the Dutch from the outset. In November 1945, for 
example, a reporter from so-called Base Command Batavia stated that ‘the 
rebels were often well aware of the layout of the bivouacs and the positions 
of the weapons [...]. Using an extensive espionage system [...] they secure 
themselves against raids and keep informed of fixed transport routes and 
times?” The Indonesian armed forces held all the trump cards: they were 
numerically much stronger, they were more mobile, had better knowledge 
of the terrain, had higher morale — and they were supported by a largely 
pro-Republican population, who made an important contribution to the in- 
telligence war. Even before Operation Product, the Indonesian intelligence 
services had managed to infiltrate the Dutch camp on a large scale. 

The Dutch intelligence services became increasingly overburdened dur- 
ing the war, not least because they had to secure more extensive command 
areas as a result of the two offensives. They also struggled with staff short- 
ages, an overly broad range of tasks, and sometimes poor connections, too. 
The services were also affected by the many troop movements, because this 
meant that they repeatedly lost their networks. The difficulties were com- 
pounded by the guerrilla tactics on the Republican side: after ambushes or 
attacks, the TNI and armed groups would often retreat rapidly behind the 
demarcation lines or melt into the population. In addition, some areas were 
so dangerous or difficult to access that Dutch intelligence patrols and spies 
could hardly — or seldom dared — to enter them. Moreover, to the (some- 
times intentional) confusion of the intelligence staff, numerous military and 
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political Indonesian resistance organizations were created, regularly merged 
and split up again, often changing their names and leaders in the process. 
To make matters worse, the information obtained from prisoners and spies 
often proved to be unreliable or obsolete.’* 

Faulty intelligence such as this sometimes had fatal consequences for 
Indonesian civilians, because it could result in extreme violence by the re- 
sponding infantry units, such as the massacre in Balongsari (Rawagede) and 
the ‘blood wedding’ in Cilacap.** Faulty intelligence could also lead to a 
kampong being targeted by mortars, artillery or aircraft on the grounds that 
it was said to be harbouring an armed group, when in reality only civilians 
were hit.” 

Intelligence personnel found it almost impossible to understand the 
movements and plans of the enemy and prevent espionage. The military 
intelligence services — along with the entire armed forces — were often 
stumbling in the dark and overtaken by events. The frustration became 
even greater, because units frequently found that even intelligence that was 
deemed reliable failed to result in combat engagement. A commemorative 
book relates how troops were left ‘empty-handed’ after a major action, for 
example, because it turned out ‘for the umpteenth time’ that the ‘enemy es- 
pionage network functioned brilliantly.’ Another commemorative book 
acknowledges fruitless intelligence-driven operations with remarks such as 
‘they were long gone, as usual’ and ‘we are marching around for nothing 
again.” Military reporting also gives an insight into such frustrations. “The 
resistance movement’s perfected warning and intelligence system, stated the 
report of the eighteenth KNIL battalion in South Kalimantan, ‘makes sur- 
prise operations [...] virtually impossible? As a result, most Dutch patrols 
and operations had little effect. The impact that this had on morale was a 
factor that promoted extreme violence among both the regular troops and 
the intelligence units.” 

Specifically in the case of the military intelligence services, despair at the 
relentless Republican espionage could also lead to extreme violence. In early 
1947, for example, security officer Jan Bakker, stationed in Semarang, plead- 
ed for ‘an example to be set’ ‘A drastic measure might have political reper- 
cussions, Bakker argued, but it would have a preventive effect and would 
‘greatly reduce the ambition to spy in Semarang.'“° How Bakker’s superiors 
responded to his plea is unclear, but his suggestion speaks volumes. One 
year later, a NEFIS report revealed that Indonesians suspected of espionage 
in Semarang routinely underwent ‘very harsh treatment’ during IVG inter- 


rogations, something that was ‘widely known among Indonesians in Sema- 
rang." 

There appears to be a link between the increasing overstretch and the use 
of extreme violence by the intelligence services out of a sense of powerless- 
ness. One indication of this is the rise in documented acts of extreme vio- 
lence by these services in the ‘pacification’ phases after the two major Dutch 
offensives, when the areas occupied by the Netherlands had expanded con- 
siderably, leading to major problems controlling this territory. Moreover, 
most of the acts of extreme violence described in this chapter were commit- 
ted in areas that lay close to the demarcation line or that were otherwise con- 
sidered to be contested. Witnesses such as Hueting also observed that there 
was a ‘hardening or numbing’ among the intelligence personnel, suggesting 


an increase in the extreme violence perpetrated by these services.’ 


CONCLUSION 

As cautiously suggested in the Excessennota, extreme violence was used by 
the Dutch military intelligence services on a large scale. Due to underrepor- 
ting and the notorious cover-up, however, the extent of this violence cannot 
be quantified with precision. It is clear, though, that the intelligence services 
made systematic use of torture; this was explicitly established by military ju- 
rists at the time and also confirmed by a large number of testimonies by the 
military, administrators and civilians involved, as well as historical research 
undertaken since 1970. 

The torture was mainly carried out by relatively low-ranking and willing 
Dutch, Indo-European, Moluccan and Indonesian intelligence personnel 
from the KNIL, the KL and the Marine Brigade and their Indo-European, 
Chinese and Indonesian assistants, who were considered to be experts on 
the language, country and culture. Even greater responsibility is borne by 
their superiors, however, who passed on the ‘dirty work’ to these men. These 
intelligence officers were, in turn, under great pressure from the command- 
er of the unit to which their intelligence squad had been added to provide 
good, rapid intelligence. This commander usually gave his subordinates a 
free rein and often implicitly sanctioned torture. These officers also routine- 
ly helped to cover up the crimes committed by the intelligence services, too. 

The chief responsibility, however, lies at the highest level. Under the mot- 
to ‘the end justifies the means; the military authorities turned a blind eye 
to unlawful interrogation methods, meaning that these and other forms of 
extreme violence by the intelligence services were rarely curbed and investi- 
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gated, let alone punished. Moreover, the sense of powerlessness, incapacity 
and unwillingness ensured that hardly any administrative or legal response 
was forthcoming. It is galling that Army Commander General Spoor re- 
peatedly promised an ‘in-depth’ investigation, but never followed up on his 
commitment. Despite the official ban on torture, the army leadership and 
its adjutant commanders evidently considered torture to be an acceptable 
means to obtain what was considered to be crucial intelligence. Contrary 
to what is suggested in the Excessennota, obtaining intelligence was not the 
sole motive for torture. Forcing confessions from prisoners with the aim of 
being able to try them and/or prevent their release was also an important 
motivation. This practice undoubtedly led to prison sentences and even 
death penalties. 

The military intelligence services frequently committed acts of extreme 
violence outside interrogation centres, too, such as killing ‘squeezed-out’ 
prisoners or eliminating those known in colonial jargon as ‘bendeleiders’ 
(gang leaders), sometimes behind the demarcation line. An even more ex- 
treme form of behaviour was displayed by the intelligence squads, mainly in 
1948 and 1949, in places such as Salatiga, Cililitan, the Kangean and Sapu- 
di islands and Payakumbuh. In order to deter Indonesians from supporting 
the Republic, the services carried out a reign of terror in which they inten- 
tionally created a ‘psychosis of fear’ among the Indonesian population. In 
contrast to the more notorious practice of torture, these forms of extreme 
violence and their impact, as well as the overarching intelligence war, have 
hardly been investigated to date. These and the other cases of terror by the 
intelligence services described in this chapter suggest that the rise in extreme 
violence used by the intelligence services occurred in parallel with the ex- 
pansion of the areas that had to be secured and the Dutch difficulties in 
counter-guerrilla warfare. However, this background was not always the de- 
termining factor for the use of such violence. 

In addition to physical violence, the intelligence and security services 
were also guilty of arbitrary and unlawful mass arrests, which led to over- 
crowded prisons and encouraged Dutch troops to take matters into their 
own hands. Another far-reaching consequence of their activities was that 
faulty intelligence could sometimes pave the way to extreme violence by the 
Dutch infantry, artillery and air force, or their own interrogation and raid- 
ing groups. Moreover, unreliable intelligence gave rise to frustration and de- 
clining morale in the Dutch ranks, which had a general violence-promoting 
effect. For all of these reasons, the numerically small intelligence services 


played a disproportionately large role in the extreme violence perpetrated 
by the Dutch armed forces. 

Finally, it is striking that even when the often-amateurish intelligence ser- 
vices succeeded in locating the opponent, Dutch purge operations and pa- 
trols frequently yielded little. The Republican armed forces owed their ‘elu- 
siveness’ to their mobility, their guerrilla tactics, their efficient intelligence 
and alert system, and their far-reaching infiltration of the Dutch military 
and civilian authorities, partly as a result of failed Dutch counter-espionage, 
poor field security and great visibility. The Republic, which in this respect 
also used extreme violence on a systematic basis, was the undisputed victor 
in the crucial intelligence war with the Netherlands. This strong asymmetry 
in intelligence in favour of the Indonesians was a key reason for the success 
of the Republican strategy of attrition. 
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4. 
Ihe myth of the 
‘Dutch Method’ 


Heavy weapons in the 
Indonesian War of Independence! 


AZARJA HARMANNY 


On Wage, the fourth day of the Javanese week, the war came to Karanganyar, 
a town in Republican territory not far from the demarcation line in Central 
Java. That morning, dated Sunday 19 October 1947 in Dutch sources, resi- 
dent Ahmet Suwito saw a reconnaissance plane circling above the houses. 
At that same moment, the 3rd Battery of the 6th Field Artillery Regiment? 
of the Royal Netherlands Army (3-6 RVA of the Koninklijke Landmacht, 
KL) was positioning its guns on the other side of the demarcation line, near 
Gombong. It was market day, and the pasar was full of people. Suddenly the 
shells started hitting, Suwito recalls. ‘Dung, dung-dung-dung, it sounded. I 
was hit by shrapnel and was severely wounded in my arm. He grabbed his 
kris (dagger) from his house and fled to the hospital in Kebumen. Accor- 
ding to a present-day monument at the site of the pasar, the ‘cannonade’ on 
that day resulted in ‘786 [...] innocent victims of the atrocities committed 
by the Dutch army’.* 

This event was possibly the largest Dutch artillery shelling in the years 


Ahmet Suwito in front of his house in Karanganyar in 2017. He is showing the scar on his 


arm from pieces of shrapnel, as big as coins? Photo: Azarja Harmanny 
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1945 to 1949 in terms of expended ammunition, among the more than 1,300 
actions inventoried and analysed for this study (Table). Together with part 
of the sth Field Artillery Battery of the Royal Netherlands Army (5 VA), 3-6 
RVA fired a total of 1,920 shells from twelve mounted guns (25-pounders). 
Despite this scale and the presumed high number of casualties, the shelling 
of Karanganyar has not received much attention until now.‘ This is typical 
of situations in which heavy weapons were used. The military judicial au- 
thorities turned a blind eye to this type of violence, and the Memorandum 
on excesses, known as the Excessennota, does not touch upon a single such 
case.’ 


Indicative figures of Dutch artillery fire missions 


MN | 


Number of fire missions 1,480 
Number of targets IIO 179 4,122 
Total expended ammunition 7,488 5,791 133,191 


As can be deduced from the table, the average number of shells fired per target for all units 
was 32 shells. For 3-6 RYA, this number was 68. The average number of targets per shelling 
was 2.78 for all units; for 3-6 RVA, this number was 2.97. The unit with the highest known 
amount of expended ammunition was 1 VA of the Royal Netherlands East Indies Army 
(Koninklijke Nederlands Indisch Leger, KNIL), at approximately 15,000 shells. There were 
also units that did not fire a single round. Several units for which no reliable statistics could 
be obtained are not included. The numbers are in part extrapolations. For a detailed expla- 
nation of the sources used and how the figures were reached, see Azarja Harmanny, Grof 


geschut/ Iron fist. 


In Ontsporing van geweld [Derailment of Violence, 1970], Jacques van Doorn 
and Wim Hendrix, two veterans of the Indonesian war, classify the violence 
of aircraft, naval guns, artillery and tanks under the heading of ‘technical 
violence’ on the basis of their ‘impersonal and mechanical nature’ This term 
is not used outside the discourse of the Indonesian War of Independence, 
nor does it refer to a clearly defined category of weapons or weapon systems. 
It has, nevertheless, been adopted by later historians. For instance, Rémy 
Limpach gives a number of examples of allegedly unlawful uses of ‘techni- 
cal violence’, categorizing this as one of the forms of ‘extreme violence.’ He 
rightly points out that empirical research into the deployment, effects and 


assessment of this type of violence has been lacking to date. The research 
underpinning this chapter aims to fill this gap.” 

The term ‘technical violence’ comes close to the military term ‘fire sup- 
port, which refers to indirect fire in support of infantry actions. ‘Indirect’ 
can refer to the unit making the request for support (and thus not doing 
the firing itself), the method of observation (fire and observation are sepa- 
rated) and the firing angle (not aimed directly at the target but in a curved 
trajectory). The Dutch armed forces distinguish three main categories of fire 
support: air support, naval gunfire support, and field artillery and mortar 
support." 

It should be pointed out that these three types of weapons were not used 
exclusively for fire support. Although assisting ground operations was their 
main purpose during the Indonesian War of Independence, these weapons 
could also be deployed independently, without simultaneous infantry ac- 
tion. Such situations are also included in this analysis, because they were 
still supportive of land operations in a general sense, e.g. when an air strike 
was called in instead of sending out an infantry patrol. The focus of this 
research is on situations in which the ground forces requested the aid of 
heavy weapons. These could be artillery guns (including naval guns), attack 
aircraft, tanks, armoured vehicles, mortars, and heavy machine guns. The 
last two are special cases: in their light variant, mortars and machine guns 
are the appropriate means for additional firepower from the infantry itself, 
while the heavy types are a means of fire support; however, since these were 
scarce in Indonesia, they were deployed on a limited basis. 

In this study, the focus is on artillery and air power, which were the main 
auxiliary weapons for the infantry and are considered by many authors to be 
the most destructive ones that were deployed. While Van Doorn and Hen- 
drix generally considered it a ‘fairly solid fact’ that support weapons ‘caused 
quite a few civilian casualties, other authors have suggested that air strikes, 
and especially artillery, caused the majority of Indonesian casualties during 
the conflict.” The deployment of these weapons is therefore an important 
part of this research programme, which addresses broad questions about the 
nature and extent of the violence perpetrated by the Dutch armed forces in 
Indonesia. The research into ‘technical violence’ strives to answer the ques- 
tion of the role played by the use of heavy weapons therein. 

This chapter alternates between analyses at the micro level (the shell- 
ing of Karanganyar), the meso level (the functioning of a fire support unit 
during the War of Independence) and the macro level (the overall deploy- 
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ment of technical violence), in order to draw links between the three lev- 
els.” Since the artillery guns are considered the most destructive weapons 
that were deployed in Indonesia, these will be the focus of this chapter. We 
trace the history of 3-6 RVA in particular, as this field artillery unit is rep- 
resentative in several respects. It was active during most of the war and was 
deployed in some of the main battlegrounds; it operated in various ways 
and worked with both the Royal Netherlands Army (KL) and the KNIL; it 
played a role not only in the offensives but also in the periods of guerrilla 
warfare that followed; it was involved in some of the largest fire missions of 
the entire conflict; and finally, the unit mainly consisted of conscripts and 
in that sense represents the majority of the military personnel deployed in 
Indonesia. 

In this chapter, three men from 3-6 RVA are followed more closely: in- 
structor Sergeant Major Klaas Kloeten, a former resistance member from 
Bussum; Corporal Onne Dallinga, a farmer’s son from Godlinze in North 
Groningen; and Private 1st class Henry (or Henk) Pézy, a metalworker from 
Almelo who was also an observer.” Their egodocuments, interviews, and 
television appearances provide insight into the military-tactical, ethical and 
personal considerations concerning the violence they were directly involved 
in as perpetrators. They therefore serve to complement the official docu- 
ments, which primarily show the considerations of the commanders and the 
formal decision-making process that preceded the deployment of artillery 
fire. To balance the one-sided Dutch perspective that all of these sources 
reveal, Indonesian literature, interviews and archives were also included in 
the research. 

After briefly outlining the background to the role of heavy weapons 
in the Indonesian War of Independence and its different phases, we will 
analyse the action against Karanganyar in some detail, involving also the 
voices of Indonesian eyewitnesses. This case study should not be seen as 
evidence of the general conclusions about the deployment of heavy wea- 
pons detailed in this chapter (which are based on a much broader study); 
rather, the aim here is to highlight some distinctive aspects of these kinds 
of ‘cleansing operations’ and to provide insight into the local dynamics of 
‘technical violence’. And finally, we briefly discuss the deployment of fire 
support in terms of its effects, how its deployment can be explained, how it 
was reflected on by contemporaries, and the central role that the element 
of risk played in its use. 


BACKGROUND AND THE DYNAMICS 

OF VIOLENCE 

The development of weapons technology and related tactical concepts is 
primarily aimed at inflicting as much damage as possible on the opponents’ 
forces in combat situations, thereby minimizing the risk of casualties among 
own troops. Fire support from the air, from the ground or from water is 
a particularly effective means of reducing risk to one’s own troops while 
simultaneously increasing firepower. The development of fire support we- 
apons took off from the second half of the nineteenth century and became 
manifest in the two world wars, when the vast numbers of casualties and 
the destruction also highlighted the severe drawbacks of the massive use of 
heavy weapons more sharply than ever." 

During the Indonesian War of Independence, the use of heavy weapons 
was controversial from the start, partly because of the way they were used 
by the British during the Battle of Surabaya in November 1945. The British, 
who had come to the Indonesian archipelago after the battle against Japan to 
‘maintain law and order’ initially suffered heavy losses as a result of attacks 
by Indonesian freedom fighters armed with tanks, artillery and a variety of 
other, mainly Japanese, weapons. To counter these attacks and safeguard the 
evacuation of internees, the British decided to deploy attack aircraft, naval 
guns, tanks, artillery, and heavy mortars to take control over the city. 

The Indonesian forces were dealt a serious blow in this urban battle. Casu- 
alties ran into the thousands, and valuable weapons were destroyed or fell 
into British hands. Gradually, the Indonesian forces were forced to switch 
more and more to guerrilla tactics. The British, by contrast, relied even more 
heavily on their support weapons after Surabaya.” In doing so, they tried to 
limit their own risks in a war in which they had become involved against 
their will. This tactic was criticized by their allies the Dutch, of all people. A 
number of KNIL officers and high-ranking officials condemned the ‘repres- 
sive’ British behaviour and were more in favour of what the later military 
commander Simon Spoor described as ‘the Dutch method: According to 
him, this consisted of conducting mainly small-scale operations with lightly 
armed units to restore (colonial) peace and order. Spoor seemed to be refer- 
ring to the ‘pacification’ of Aceh (1873 to c. 1913) and other ‘outer provinces’ 
by the pre-war KNIL." 

Indeed, during their British Army-modelled ‘primary training’ in the 
Netherlands, the recruits of 3-6 RVA were given instructions on Dutch tactics 


during the Aceh war, according to Onne Dallinga. “When we asked what the 
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benefit was in learning about a war fought in the last century, we didn’t get 
a satisfactory answer.” The question was indeed how relevant or feasible the 
supposedly typical Dutch way of fighting that Spoor wanted to see imple- 
mented could be in the rapidly escalating War of Independence. The fact that 
artillerymen were being trained for deployment to Indonesia was in any case 
an implicit acknowledgment that light armament alone would not suffice. A 
colonel of the KL General Staff had already come to this conclusion during a 
visit to Indonesia at the time of the fighting in Surabaya and had urgently ad- 
vised sending more auxiliary weapons. When units of the well-equipped Ma- 
rine Brigade took over the first positions from the British in Surabaya from 
March 1946 onward, they quickly came to regard such combat equipment as 
indispensable. The fighting there bore little semblance to the small-scale ‘paci- 
fication’ tactics to which the military commander had referred. This was war." 

In the figure, which shows the frequency of deployment of Dutch artille- 
ry and attack aircraft during the conflict, the first two peaks of violence can 
be discerned in August 1946 and January 1947. It was during these periods 
that Dutch troops took over the key areas on Java and Sumatra from the 
British and consolidated their positions there. In terms of the intensity of 
violence, the two guerrilla phases that followed the two major Dutch offen- 
sives were the most active months of the conflict for the artillery. The gun- 
ners were called upon the most during these two time periods. The airforce 
was also regularly deployed in the guerrilla periods, although the number of 
‘violence sorties’ — actions involving the bombing or machine-gunning of 
targets — clearly peaked during the two offensives. It is striking that the Ling- 
garjati Agreement of 15 November 1946, which provided for a cease-fire, 
had no noticeable influence on the deployment of air support and artillery, 
although the overall intensity of the violence was considerably lower than 
in later periods. As for the navy, in 1946 and early 1947 it was still being 
deployed for coastal shelling on a somewhat regular basis, but after that, the 
warships offered only sporadic fire support to ground forces (particularly 


Bar chart showing artillery fires and violence sorties by fighter and/or bomber planes, as far 
as is known: there are gaps in the reporting. To offset this, we used official sources (NL-HaNa, 
Strijdkrachten, 1287-1289; idem, collectie onderdeelsverslagen in Nederlands-Indie, 1945- 
1950; NIMH, Dekolonisatie, Collectie Militaire eenheden; 806, ML-KNIL) as well as many 
egodocuments, flight logs, memoirs and literature. For a detailed explanation of the sources 
used and how the figures were reached, see Azarja Harmanny, Grof geschut. Special 


thanks to Bas Smeets (data entry) and Gosewinus van Oorschot (data on violence sorties). 
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during the offensives) and focused more on maintaining their blockade of 
Republican ports and combating smuggling.” 

The Renville Agreement of 17 January 1948 had much more of an impact 
on the use of heavy weapons. If we look at the statistics, it almost seems as 
though this was a ‘year of peace’ But although the planes were grounded 
and the guns remained mostly silent, infantry violence gradually increased 
over the course of 1948. Artillerymen were also increasingly sent on patrol, 
as support weapons were not allowed to be placed at posts adjacent to the 
demarcation line (which now had become a demilitarized zone)” In this 
way, the men of unit 3-6 RVA became involved in the ‘direct’ violence of 
the guerrilla war — although, as with artillery shelling, the enemy remained 
largely invisible. Pézy: “We never knew who the enemy was. You didn’t see 
them, and when you did see them, well... they had their weapon back in the 
bushes. Until you got past them, and then they shot you in the back.” 

1-6 and 2-6 RVA, the two sister batteries of 3-6 RVA that continued to 
operate in a regimental context, for the most part performed infantry tasks 
throughout the war, forming a number of special troops known as ‘Her 
Majesty’s Unregulated Troops’ that conducted a shadowy counter-guerrilla 
war in the Karawang region in West Java (although these units also made 
extensive use of the firepower of artillery guns). The reverse also occurred: 
in 1946, three infantry battalions made up of war volunteers (oorlogsvrijwil- 
ligers, OVW) set up, on their own initiative, unofficial artillery troops with 
guns from the pre-war KNIL.” Thus, on many occasions, artillery units em- 
ployed ‘direct’ infantry violence, and infantry units made use of ‘indirect’ 
fire methods. 


THE DUTCH OFFENSIVES 

Prior to the first offensive the 6th Field Artillery Regiment had split up. The 
first and second batteries remained in West Java, while 3-6 RVA was assig- 
ned to the storm troops heading for Yogyakarta during what would become 
known as the ‘police action’. Dallinga noted that this term did not exactly 
cover their actions: ‘too much matériel was involved for it to be called that 
way.” This was ‘European-style’ warfare, as the military leadership also ad- 
mitted in its internal correspondence.* For this offensive, 22 field artillery 
units, seven squadrons of fighter and/or bomber aircraft, nine tank squa- 
drons, sixteen squadrons of armoured vehicles, and seven destroyers were 
mobilized. Including the infantry, a total of approximately 100,000 soldiers 
took part in the operation.” 


During the advance, 3-6 RVA supported the infantry together with two 
troops of 5 VA and two of the improvised troops of the volunteer battalions. 
The V-brigade, the combat unit to which 3-6 RvA belonged, thus posessed 24 
artillery pieces (four per troop). At the start of the offensive on 21 July 1947, 3-6 
RVA provided a so-called creeping barrage to destroy pre-located field fortificati- 
ons and to keep the opponents’ forces at a distance. In practice, this meant that 
the guns covered a large rectangular area (in this case along the Grote Postweg), 
which was then fired upon line by line.** The majority of the large number of 
shells fired (more than 500) ended up in empty terrain, as the Indonesian Nati- 
onal Armed Forces (Tentara Nasional Indonesia, TNI) had already left and the 
population had fled. The kampongs through which the endless column passed 
were deserted. When a gunfight finally did ensue after a few hours, an infan- 
tryman remarked: ‘It looks like we were too careful with our artillery. But the 
civilian population — the people we were meant to save — was nowhere to be 
found.” Also according to artilleryman Klaas Kloeten, most of the tani (far- 
mers) had already been taken away by the Indonesian army, which was more- 
over out of firing range. ‘Not many TRI soldiers were killed; wrote Kloeten.”* 

Critical reports appeared in the Dutch media about the use of force dur- 
ing the advance. The action of the artillery was ignored, but apart from the 
infantry the air force in particular took the brunt of the critique. Their task, 
aside from destroying Japanese aircraft used by the Indonesian Air Force, had 
been to track down and attack enemy units. B-25 Mitchell bombers of the 
18th Squadron, praised for their contribution in the fight against Japan, had 
machine-gunned several trains and cars, thereby also hitting civilians.” Gen- 
eral Spoor stated in an interview with foreign journalists that he would take 
disciplinary measures against the pilots, who, according to him, had behaved 
as if the Second World War was still going on. But the focus on the actions of 
the air force quickly faded, and disciplinary action was never taken. 

The British had already learned that the use of air power was politically 
more sensitive than the use of artillery. For that reason they had preferred 
field artillery and naval gunfire support.” During the Dutch offensive, the 
role of the navy consisted mainly of transporting troops and facilitating the 
Marine Brigade’s amphibious landings on East Java. Ships also carried out 
some coastal shelling, but this fire support task remained limited in scope 
during Operation Product and for the remainder of the war. Partly for this 
reason, the use of naval artillery attracted attention in only a few cases.” 

During Operation Product, colonel Meijer had performed a risky feat by 
directing the V-Brigade over the inhospitable eastern slope of the Slamet 
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volcano, earning him the nickname ‘Hannibal’ as well as the Military Or- 
der of William decoration. By the time the column had reached the road to 
Yogya after the long detour, a cease-fire was imminent. At the last moment, 
the Dutch troops quickly occupied Gombong, a town 1oo kilometres away 
from the Republican capital. 3-6 RvA also went into position there. The ar- 
tillerymen had ‘eerie memories’ of their entry into Gombong. Retreating 
Indonesian units, mainly laskar rakyat (people's militias) and Hizbullah, 
had taken the population with them and had set the town on fire as part of 
the bumi hangus, the ‘scorched earth’ tactic” Not long thereafter a cease-fire 
line was established, dividing the area into a Dutch and a Republican side. 
These and other demarcation lines, which cut through large parts of Java and 
Sumatra, became the main front lines and battlegrounds for the next year 
and a half. All the while, only one thought dominated the minds of Klaas 
Kloeten and his comrades-in-arms: to continue the push towards Yogya.” 
It was not until 19 December 1948 that the advance resumed, with the 
second ‘police action, codenamed Operatie Kraai (Operation Crow). 3-6 
RVA was once again assigned to the assault group, now as part of the W-Bri- 
gade. This time it was not a ‘military walk; as the first offensive had been 
described.” Fierce fighting broke out at Kebumen, and Republican troops 
set the town on fire. The losses on the Dutch side were not significant, but 
the TNI did manage to shoot down two Dutch fighter planes with an an- 
ti-aircraft gun. During the advance, 3-6 RVA did not come into action. The 
second offensive ended for the artillerymen in the burnt-out and deserted 
Magelang, north of Yogyakarta. The battery provided fire support for the 
first time during the operation when this former KNIL garrison town was 
taken. In those final days of 1948, the artillerymen carried out regular fire 
missions in support of actions by the KNIL Infantry v battalion in the vi- 
cinity of Magelang.** It was here that they would remain until the unit was 
relieved at the end of 1949, not long before the transfer of sovereignty. 


GUERRILLA WARFARE 

As mentioned above, besides the two Dutch offensives, the subsequent 
phases of fierce guerrilla warfare were the most intense periods of the war. 
After the cessation of the offensive on 5 August 1947, the Dutch troops in 
Gombong consolidated their positions by almost immediately carrying out 
‘mopping up operations in all directions, as did Dutch troops in many other 
places. The Indonesian side also consolidated their own positions, with rein- 
forcements being brought in from other parts of Java and the archipelago.” 


In October, Klaas Kloeten began to notice that the Indonesian forces were 
changing their way of fighting: they began laying more and more mines on 
roads used by the Dutch troops. It was part of a change in strategy imple- 
mented across Java and Sumatra. Having lost to the modern Dutch army 
in conventional warfare during the offensive, and given its inadequate wea- 
ponry and training, the TNI felt forced to embrace guerrilla warfare. The 
use of mines and trekbommen (‘pull bombs’), in addition to sabotage and 
ambushes, proved to be an effective way to hit the enemy.* 

Dutch troops tried to find ways to counter these actions, but were not 
allowed to cross the demarcation line. Observers from the United Nations 
Committee of Good Offices were monitoring the agreements that had been 
made. Dallinga: “We kept to the rules of the game, which were: “Don’t 
shoot until you get shot at.” We used to say: “Don’t shoot until you're dead- 
72 When the observers were not in the vicinity, the Dutch troops often did 
take action, preferably using their artillery, which could fire more than ten 
kilometres into enemy territory without Dutch soldiers having to cross the 
demarcation line (see map on page 253).*° 

Things were different during the second intensive guerrilla phase in 1949. 
While in previous years there had been something of a front line (albeit 
porous), by 1949 such a line no longer existed; the enemy was everywhe- 
re.“ The guerrilla fighters stayed in so-called ‘pockets’ in the areas occupied 
by the Netherlands. From there, on the instructions of General Sudirman, 
commander-in-chief of the Indonesian armed forces, they carried out at- 
tacks on the often remote Dutch posts.** Artillery unit 3-6 RVA was there- 
fore deployed from Magelang for fire support in all directions, except when 
the UN observers were visiting: ‘the gentlemen must get the impression that 
everything is under control, and after all you don’t use artillery against a few 
rampokkers, according to Dallinga.* 

Just as in the period after the first Dutch offensive, in Magelang 3-6 RVA 
was added to Infantry v, better known by its nickname ‘Andjing Nica, for 
direct support.** The battalion became dispersed over the area it had to con- 
trol, which was more than 2,500 km’, an area comparable to the country of 
Luxembourg.* ‘Not possible to deal big blows, noted battalion commander 
Lieutenant Colonel (KNIL) Piet van Santen in the war diary of Infantry v. 
Losses mounted, and with them frustration. According to Kloeten, the ac- 
tions taken by the Dutch troops were ‘pure folly. We achieved nothing’ *° 
The Indonesian armed forces operated in ever smaller units, as a result of 
which major operations increasingly led nowhere. The successful Republi- 
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can alarm system (see the chapter on intelligence) ensured that the TNI and 
its allies were almost always able to get out of the way in time. 

It was precisely during this period that the Dutch artillery carried out the 
most fire missions. This partly reflected an overall increase in the intensity 
of violence, as the number of infantry actions also rose significantly in this 
period. In addition, the peak in artillery deployment reflected the declining 
willingness to take risks. An indication of this is the number of casualties on 
the Dutch side, which in this period was actually lower than during the offen- 
sive.“ After a peak during the second offensive, the number of ‘violence sor- 
ties’ gradually decreased during this phase. This is striking, because air support 
was also appealing to the Netherlands due to the low level of risk to its own 
troops. The airforces, however, increasingly suffered from shortages of per- 
sonnel, spare parts and deployable aircraft, much more so than the artillery. 
This significantly hampered its deployment during the intensive months of 
guerrilla warfare. The aforementioned threat of political repercussions con- 
stituted another constraint. In this period, the aircraft mainly showed their 
worth — from a Dutch perspective — by attacking targets in remote areas (es- 
pecially on the vast island of Sumatra) that were beyond the range of the in- 
fantry or for which not enough troops could be made available. 

Although many Indonesian heavy weapons were destroyed or captured 
in the course of the war, Republican armed forces also used technical vio- 
lence whenever possible. In Magelang, 3-6 RVA and the Andjing Nica Bat- 
talion were plagued by night-time shelling from a two-centimetre anti-air- 
craft gun, possibly the same gun that had also shot down a Dutch fighter 
plane during the second offensive. According to Dallinga, the ‘pace of life 
in the barracks’ was not affected by it: ‘even the film that we were showing 
one evening in the square continued as usual. The “operator” amplified the 
sound to make it clear to the enemy that we were not impressed and that 
he'd better dispense with the harassment. Due to the lack of aiming devices 
at the TNI, some shells ended up in kampongs, hitting civilians. 

The laying of mines and ‘pull bombs’ was much more effective, and thus 
further increased in 1949.*? The Indonesian armed forces also made increas- 
ing use of the tactic of dispersal, which made them even more elusive to 
the Dutch troops. Due to the high risk associated with motorized transport 
— because of mine danger — Infantry V increasingly relied on small-scale 
foot patrols during this period.’ To limit risks, these attack groups had an 
above-average amount of firepower, partly by using captured Indonesian 
mortars and machine guns.” In addition, the artillery or the KNIL Military 
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Fire missions carried out by 3-6 RVA and 5 va in the region of Gombong in the period 
August-October 1947. Coordinates from the war diary of the units (Lambert Conical 
Orthomorphic Projection) were converted by Geografische Dienst of the Ministry of Defence 
to present-day WGS84 coordinates and plotted in Nodegoats research environment, and 
subsequently projected onto a georeferenced overlay of the map that was used in 1947 
(4s-XLI-C Gombong, map series Java & Madura 1:50.000, US Army Map Service 1943). 
The dotted line indicates the demarcation line. Sources: NIMH, Dekolonisatie, 14.41; 
Korpsgeschiedenis 3-6 RvA; NL-Hana, Strijdkrachten, 2277, 3-6 Regiment Veldartillerie; 
Historische Collectie Korps Veldartillerie (HCKVA) 106-1, Actieverslag; map collection at the 
National Library of Australia. 
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Aviation were also on standby for such small patrols. In this way, both sides 
adapted to the tactics of the opponent, but they also regularly fell back on 
less effective combat methods, such as massive attacks (by Indonesian forc- 
es) or large-scale ‘mopping up operations’ (by Dutch troops). The attack on 
Karanganyar, which took place during the first guerrilla phase in 1947, was a 
typical — albeit larger than average — example of the latter category. A closer 
look at this action allows us to not only understand how such operations 
worked, but also gain insight into their consequences and effectiveness, as 
well as the way in which those directly involved reflected upon the event. 


KARANGANYAR 

The Andjing Nica wanted revenge; after fifteen of their vehicles had been hit 
by ‘pull bombs’ and mines over a period of two weeks, battalion commander 
Van Santen was ‘fuming’ according to Klaas Kloeten. He therefore asked Co- 
lonel Meijer for permission for a brigade operation to Karanganyar. Accor- 
ding to intelligence reports, this town was the site of large quantities of stored 
explosives and a regional command post of the TNI (comando operasi pertem- 
puran or COP). In order to encircle Karanganyar and ‘sweep’ the surrounding 
terrain, an operation was prepared involving approximately 3,000 infantry 
supported by three artillery troops. Like Van Santen, Meijer was known to 
be ‘very fiercely anti-Republican’ and probably did not have to think long 
about this request. Earlier, Major General (KNIL) Simon de Waal, territorial 
and troop commander of Central Java, had already stated in a command or- 
der that he would allow operations outside the demarcation line if they were 
‘forced upon us by enemy acts. The date was set for 19 October 1947, not by 
chance a day on which UN military observers would be elsewhere.* 

During an interview in 2017, Ahmet Suwito, still visibly scarred on his 
arm, points to where the field kitchen, the military logistics centre, and the 
COP used to be located in Candi, a desa (village) on the eastern edge of Ka- 
ranganyar. While these were all legitimate military targets, in the midst of 
them lay the market (pasar). According to another resident at the time, Ed- 
ith Sapumo, the market had been moved out of the city centre because Ka- 
ranganyar had been burned to the ground during the first Dutch offensive.” 
Although an intelligence report from the V-brigade gave a detailed overview 
of the ‘state of the enemy; it made no mention of the pasar. As a result, any 
civilians whom Dutch military personnel might have faced during the op- 
eration were left out of the equation by the decision-makers, as was the case 
in many other major campaigns. The report did mention the presence of 


troops from the 2oth Regiment of the Diponegoro Division (Divisi 111), 
supported by combat organizations such as the student army (Tentara Pe- 
lajar), the people's militias (laskar rakyat), and the navy. The leader of the 
operation, as commander of the V-brigade, was Colonel Meijer himself. The 
artillery also fell under his command. Lieutenant Colonel W.A. Schouten 
was attached to his staff as brigade artillery commander, coordinating the 
requests for observation by reconnaissance aircraft — the ‘most ideal form of 
observation’ according to Schouten. In addition to the KNIL Infantry 11 and 
V battalions, other participating troops included components of three KL 
battalions of war volunteers (1-3, 1-5, and 1-9 RI). 

According to the operation plan, the troops were to take up positions at 
night and, after a creeping barrage in the early morning, comb the entire area 
between Karanganyar and the south coast. But monsoon rains threatened to 
throw a spanner in the works. According to Commander Van Santen, there 
was severe weather ‘such as I had never before experienced. [...] The path that 
we followed was so slippery that we advanced falling, sliding, but not walking’ 
The torrential rain also led to confusion among the TNI. During the advance, 
several Indonesian soldiers made themselves known to the Dutch troops by 
crying out merdeka (‘freedom’) in the assumption that they were dealing with 
fellow TNI. ‘Since no shooting was allowed, these men were captured and 
made to lighten the load of the coolies who were heaving the 22 sets around.” 
These field radios slowed down the advance considerably due to their size and 
weight but were indispensable for communication between the troops.” 

Thanks in part to the rain, which had kept the Dutch advance hidden, the 
night-time infiltration was completely successful according to the report of 
the operation. However, this was only partly true. A slightly premature open- 
ing of artillery fire had alarmed the opponent before the encirclement of Ka- 
ranganyar had been completed. A train full of people and equipment man- 
aged to escape towards Kebumen. Dallinga: ‘It was difficult for the sloggers 
to watch the train pull away after a long night of lugging.” In other respects 
as well, the artillery operation was not perfect. The first creeping barrage that 
was carried out — on troop concentrations in Kampong Pagutan — had to be 
cut short because ‘the Frisians’ (1-9 RI) reported that the grenades had landed 
among their own troops. “Thanks, repeat, thanks; was their sarcastic reaction 
over the radio. According to the commander of 3-6 RVA, Major W. de Bruyne, 
this was due to a defect in one of the aiming devices. 

After Pagutan, the firing shifted to Karanganyar. Here too, a creeping bar- 
rage was used in which the guns shelled, one by one, fifteen firing lines at 
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100-metre intervals. This allowed for an area to be covered from Candi to the 
centre of Karanganyar, with the aim of driving ‘enemy concentrations’ into 
the hands of the advancing infantry. On the orders of Colonel Meijer, this 
barrage was carried out once again, which partly explains the exceptionally 
high number of rounds fired. It is not clear from the reports why he decided 
to do so” A book written about the zoth Regiment of the Diponegoro Di- 
vision describes how the first creeping barrage on Karanganyar descended on 
the people like a hail of grenades. Edith Sapumo and her sister tried their best 
to hide under a small table in their house, which was not far from the pasar. 
She was unharmed, but her sister was injured in her thigh, which had been 
protruding from under the table. When the firing ceased, the people rushed 
from their hiding places to flee the violence, but just then the guns began to 
roar again. In a letter to his parents, brothers and sisters, Klaas Kloeten re- 
marked: ‘I have never seen such heavy quickfire being commissioned.” 


VICTIMS 
Almost fifty years after the ‘cannonade, Henk Pézy is standing at the sawa 
dike behind which the guns had been positioned. ‘All those years I’ve wanted 
to know; he says, ‘what is left of those people? How many people died here?’ 
The unknown victims had haunted his dreams for years.‘ Pézy’s question is 
not easy to answer. Little is known about the origin of the monument and the 
number 786 written on it. A simpler and older monument (unveiled in 1950) 
stands not far from the pasar in a front yard, but it only mentions the date of 
the event. The current memorial site may have been placed there in the 1970s 
or 1980s, when war cemeteries and monuments were erected throughout the 
country in memory of the period 1945-1950. But given that 30 or 40 years 
had passed since the events, it was not always possible to trace exactly what 
happened. A memorial stone in nearby Karanggayam shows that the informa- 
tion on such monuments cannot be accepted at face value. The plaque, which 
commemorates a battle on 19 August of the same year, states that no fewer 
than 60 Dutch soldiers were killed during the battle, while the war diary of 
the unit involved (Infantry V KNIL) states that it suffered no losses that day.” 
What do the Dutch sources tell us about the victims of the attack on Ka- 
ranganyar? The action report of Infantry V KNIL mentions 94 deaths on the 
Indonesian side, with the caveat that the casualties caused by the artillery 
were not included — a rather exceptional clause in such military reports. One 
of the participating artillery troops noted in its war diary: ‘more than 300 
TRI killed: However, Republican Radio Djokja stated a few days later that 


Soldiers of the 3-6 RvA unit use water to cool the overheated barrel of a 25-pounder during 


the cannonade’ of Karanganyar on 19 October 1947. Source: cKva. 


500 people had been killed, while an official protest at the United Nations 
Security Council against the violation of the cease-fire was also announced. 
This set off alarm bells among the upper echelon. Spoor made inquiries, as 
the number of 500 seemed to him ‘fantastically high. A week later, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Pieter Six, a member of the Army Commander’s cabinet, 
reported to Spoor that there were “124 counted deaths on the side of the 
opposing party) leaving it open as to the cause of these deaths.* 

In memorial books and memoirs of Dutch soldiers who took part in these 
types of actions, the victims on the Indonesian side are often conspicuously 
absent.” The focus in these writings is often on the military aspects of such 
operations and the actions of the adversary. In that sense, these Dutch sources 
differ little from Indonesian literature, which also pays attention primarily to 
its own operations. Air raids or artillery fires are usually cited as an illustra- 
tion of Dutch atrocities or as an example of the violation of political agree- 
ments. For example, then Colonel Abdul Haris Nasution mentions the action 
against Karanganyar in his monumental work on the War of Independence 
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without going into the number of casualties. Wiyono, who wrote an overview 
of the struggle in Central Java, only notes that Karanganyar was ‘occupied’ 
and that during that period there were ‘many casualties among our army and 
also among the people" Incidentally, the lack of more precise numbers was 
partly due to the fact that the young Republic was still developing its admin- 
istrative machinery, which meant that by no means all victims were registered. 

With regard to Indonesian sources that do mention or give an indication 
of the number of victims of the shelling on 19 October 1947, these are for 
the most part considerably lower than those given in Dutch archives. A his- 
tory of the independence struggle in Kebumen states that the attack caused 
much grief in the Gombong area ‘for causing all those human casualties. At 
the Ketek River, for example, ‘as many as 15 people died, while in the market 
at Candi as many as 60 people died in a gruesome manner’. The river Ketek 
flows one kilometre south of the city, the same area where the infantrymen 
began their advance, so this could also refer to the violence they used. Other 
sources cite similar numbers of victims in the marketplace.“ A more gener- 
al picture emerges in an Indonesian weekly overview of the battlefront in 
Central Java. This document, which was confiscated by the Dutch intelli- 
gence service, and is now in the National Archives in The Hague, reports 
300 deaths in addition to 300 wounded around Karanganyar, said to have 
occurred during various battles in October. The document does not men- 
tion whether they were military or civilian deaths, but it does state that Ka- 
ranganyar was ‘the biggest attack since the “cease fire order”. 

The memories of those who witnessed the events in Karanganyar are also 
inconclusive, but they do provide a glimpse into the human suffering caused 
by the shelling. Some of them were interviewed by a Dutch television crew 
in 2013. Abdullah Djaeni could still recall the river being ‘red with blood. 
Women, men, children — everyone was dead” Among the victims was his 
nine-year-old sister, whom he had tried to save. Another interviewee, Mad 
Sopyan, was injured in the hip and saw hundreds of casualties, both soldiers 
and civilians. Ahmet Suwito said a woman took shelter in his house but was 
then killed by shrapnel. The testimonies also reveal that most of the victims 
were buried in mass graves, anonymously and without a headstone. Others 
were carried off by the river and never found again.®* 

All in all, the available sources offer little guidance with regard to the 
question of exactly how many people died on 19 October 1947. The numbers 
in the Dutch military reports, although seemingly very precise, are but a few 
among many figures representing the possible death toll. Comparisons be- 


tween different sources at the micro level, such as in the case of Karanganyar, 
show that macro-level estimates based on figures mentioned in these reports 
cannot be considered a reliable indication of the total number of Indonesian 
casualties. Indonesian sources sometimes give higher- and sometimes sig- 
nificantly lower numbers. In addition, it is just as tricky to make statements 
about what kind of violence inflicted the most casualties and what the ratio 
was between civilian and combatant deaths. After all, other than what the 
local monument suggests, the Karanganyar ‘cannonade’ was more than just 
an artillery shelling. As with many other major operations, the effects of the 
violence that was perpetrated (including the number of casualties) were de- 


Monument in Karanganyar. The text on the monument reads: “You did not die in vain 


but as a sacrifice for independence. Innocent people, victims of the atrocities of the Dutch 


army during the cannonade on 19 October 1947.” Photo: Azarja Harmanny. 
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termined by the totality of the resources deployed (which reinforced each 
other) and above all by the degree to which a distinction could be made 
between combatants and non-combatants. 


EFFECTS 

The Dutch attack on Republican territory on 19 October 1947 had a major 
impact on both the military and civilians. Kloeten writes that during the 
action, the TNI had set fire to Kebumen, a sign that they thought the Dutch 
advance on Yogya had resumed. “But we withdrew again. So they were un- 
lucky.® According to Indonesian eyewitnesses, many local residents fled to 
the mountains, where people hid for months in caves and other temporary 
shelters. Schools and pasars in the region were closed. A report by the Re- 
publican Military Police refers to a ‘psychosis of fear’ among the residents 
and ‘demoralization’ on the part of the TNI. Because the army withdrew to 
Kebumen and a power vacuum ensued, ‘occasional garong’ (robbers) origi- 
nating from East Java, Borneo, and even Aceh were given free rein.’° 

In November, the Dutch army received a request from a number of lurah 
(village heads) to evacuate the residents of their desa on the Republican side 
of the demarcation line, now that the TNI could no longer offer protection. 
When the Dutch army indicated that it wanted to honour this request, the 
uN Committee of Good Services protested, because it interpreted the mes- 
sage as a warning for ‘imminent action’ in Republican territory. Spoor ex- 
pressed his annoyance to Van Mook. ‘So there will never be any vindication 
of the Dutch side in Lake Success [the seat of the United Nations at that 
time], even if so many Chinese are still being murdered, even if more and 
more factories are set on fire and the population is terrorized even more 
than is now the case. Spoor was right that the Chinese population was being 
heavily hit in many areas. Even in the Gombong region, Chinese mass graves 
were discovered.” In his indignation, Spoor did not mention that much of 
this suffering was indirectly caused by Dutch artillery fires and other vio- 
lence at the demarcation line, which meant that Republican authority in the 
border areas was weakened or even completely undermined and the ensuing 
vacuum partly filled by criminal groups, which then forced the residents to 
appeal to the Dutch. 

The Dutch military personnel who were directly involved also paid little 
heed to these effects. They regarded the attack on Karanganyar above all 
as a ‘great success’ — one that ‘substantially raised the morale of the troops’ 
The leaders of the operation were pleased with the creeping artillery barrage, 


which had driven part of the enemy concentrations into the hands of the 
soldiers fencing off the combat area. During the short-lived occupation of 
Karanganyar, large quantities of airplane bombs (used as mines), incendi- 
ary bombs, hand grenades, and other explosives were also confiscated or de- 
stroyed. A month after the operation, Klaas Kloeten noticed that the troops 
were experiencing far fewer encounters with pull bombs than before. The 
peace was short-lived, however, because a week later the tone in his corre- 
spondence had once again changed: “The TRI is soliciting a beating again; he 
concluded in his letter of 25 November. ‘And a taunted dog is very danger- 
ous. For now, warm greetings from Klaas.” 

Onne Dallinga also observed how the military situation was once again 
deteriorating rapidly. At one point, informants reported that a train with 
new aircraft bombs had arrived in Kebumen. ‘An operation like Karang- 
anyar is not possible there because the artillery cannot reach Kebumen; he 
wrote. “The city is too far from the demarcation line?” During the guerrilla 
phase in 1949, long after 3-6 RVA and the Andjing Nica had left for Ma- 
gelang and other units had taken their place, the region was more unsafe 
than ever. The route connecting Gombong and Kebumen was known to 
the troops at the time as the ‘pull bomb road. An artilleryman of 2-12 RVA 
battery described the atmosphere in the last year of the war in ‘terrible’ Ke- 
bumen as follows: ‘the daily confrontation with danger, living with death 
as your neighbour — bleached skulls in burned-down houses, graves in the 
backyard...” 

The aftermath of the attack on Karanganyar is typical of the effects of 
major ‘sweep operations’ and the use of fire support. They could be very 
disruptive to the Indonesian armed forces and the population, and they 
often provided only temporary ‘respite’ for the Dutch forces. The army 
leadership seemed primarily concerned with the short-term military effec- 
tiveness of its operations. This effectiveness was influenced by myriad fac- 
tors, depending on the situation. In addition to the aforementioned qual- 
ity of intelligence and communications, key factors included the method 
of observation, the nature of the target, weather and terrain conditions, 
technical precision, fire discipline, command and control, training and 
proficiency of the troops, and the condition of matériel. Each of these fac- 
tors could have a decisive effect on the success or failure of an operation. 
Although most of these factors are crucial to any form of military action to 
a greater or lesser extent, observation is particularly important in the case 


of fire support. 
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Predicted fire (kaartvuur) — that is, shelling unobserved from a recon- 
naissance aircraft or from the ground by a forward observer — posed a greater 
risk of collateral damage and civilian casualties and made it difficult to 
measure results, which is why several commanders discouraged or even pro- 
hibited this course of action.” 3-6 RVA appears to have used predicted fire 
only to a limited extent. Of the 37 fire missions that the unit carried out 
between 1947 and 1949, only four are known to have been executed with- 
out observation. Three of these took place during the Dutch offensives and 
were prepared fires, the targets having been reconnoitred at an earlier stage. 
In the fourth fire mission in support of an action by infantry battalion 3-11 
RI, the reconnaissance aircraft was too late to observe one of nine prepared 
targets.” In general, the artillerymen themselves preferred air observation to 
ground observation. According to Major De Bruyne, observation from an 
aircraft was ‘necessary, especially in the case of a fleeing enemy.” 

Although unobserved artillery fire was highly indiscriminate by nature, 
predicted fires could under certain conditions be carried out effectively and 
in a selective manner. In the first months of 1949 in West Java, for example, 
the gunners of 6 RVA laid so-called disruptive fires almost every night at var- 
ying times along the access roads in the area they controlled, in order to pre- 
vent the enemy from burying pull bombs and mines in the dark.” Such fires 
had a preventive purpose, and the risk of civilian casualties was relatively 
small. Disruptive fire delivered in places where enemy concentrations were 
located — or shelling aimed at blocking the enemy from a certain terrain — 
could also be effective, but then mostly in open areas. 

Often, however, it was not so clear who was being fired at. Pézy, who often 
had to take a forward position as an observer when the artillery was called 
in, said: “Those ploppers [freedom fighters] were difficult to fight because we 
didn’t see the difference between them and the kampong residents. Danger 
loomed behind every bush. That’s when the animal in you comes out?” Ac- 
cording to another gunner, the enemy was ‘everywhere and nowhere and 
almost always invisible.*° This was the dilemma that not only the artillery 
units but all Dutch troops in Indonesia were confronted with, and they were 
not the only ones: according to political scientist Stathis Kalyvas, ‘the iden- 
tification problem’ is one of the greatest difficulties in irregular conflicts, a 
category that includes the Indonesian War of Independence.” 

Governments and military personnel fighting guerrillas often take all 
kinds of measures to separate combatants from non-combatants, such as 
evacuation, internment, the cordoning off of areas and forced resettlement 


programmes. Since the Dutch troops in Indonesia were for a number of rea- 
sons unable to establish this separation, much of the force that was used — 
regardless of the nature of that force — lacked discrimination. According to 
Kalyvas, it is difficult to distinguish selective violence from indiscriminate 
violence on a cumulative scale. It is therefore virtually impossible, accord- 
ing to him, to make reliable estimates of how much each individual type of 
violence contributed to the overall fatality count.” This is consistent with 
the picture that emerges from the analysis of ‘technical violence’ in Indo- 
nesia. Research into Karanganyar and other actions in which fire support 
was deployed shows that in most cases it is not possible to establish reliable 
casualty numbers, which precludes us from making valid statements on an 
aggregated level. 

This also applies to the question of what type of violence resulted in the 
greatest number of casualties. The reported figures of enemy casualties in the 
actions of artillery battery 3-6 RVA in support of the Andjing Nica and other 
infantry units are impossible to analyse on the basis of the type of violence 
used, as they were the result of the joint use of direct and indirect violence. 
Soldiers from the battalions involved often emphasized the complementa- 
ry nature of the units. The artillerymen of 3-6 RVA were impressed by the 
Andjing Nica and their commander Piet van Santen, who in their eyes was 
the ‘legendary leader of the most feared fighting team in Central Java. Onne 
Dallinga was grateful for the protection the KNIL soldiers gave them: “We, 
the totoks, appreciate their actions but are ourselves not yet able to do what 
they do. As long as the opponent is at a distance, we can participate, but we 
wouldn’t be able to handle a klewang [an Indonesian cutlass]? Without Van 
Santen’s ‘indigenous troops, Dallinga was sure that the Dutch troops would 
have suffered many more losses. Another artilleryman recalled that when 
shots were being fired, Major De Bruyne, commander of 3-6 RVA, said to his 
men: “That's for the infantry, you're going the other way. 

Indeed, there is a great contrast between the losses suffered by Infantry v 
battalion, which had one of the highest number of casualties (63 dead)** of 
all the infantry battalions, and artillery battery 3-6 RvA, which survived the 
war almost unscathed with just one fatal casualty. The KNIL battalion in turn 
was grateful to the artillerymen for the protection they offered. According 
to Dallinga, Van Santen saw the artillery as ‘a weapon that you should use a 
lov. His deputy commander first lieutenant Sjoerd Lapré considered the fire 
support provided by 3-6 RVA to be ‘outstanding:® The presence of field guns 
in an operations area often had a deterrent effect on the enemy. The same 
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was true of air power, which in many places prevented the TNI from congre- 
gating in open terrain and forced it to operate in a concealed and scattered 
manner.” The Dutch infantry benefited from the protective umbrella of the 
artillery and other heavy weapons. The ‘direct methods’ of the KNIL and the 
special forces were therefore partly dependent on the ‘indirect methods’ of 
technical weapons. Indeed, one of the largest artillery fires of the entire In- 
dependence War was requested by the KNIL battalion Andjing Nica. 

Shelling by artillery, aircraft, navy ships, tanks, or heavy mortars has 
greater destructive power than the infantry's own firepower, but this did not 
mean that this technical violence always caused more damage or casualties. 
Destruction was not always the (main) objective of a fire mission. Prelimi- 
nary bombardments usually served the purpose of enabling the infantry to 
advance. This was also the intention at Karanganyar, and this largely suc- 
ceeded — except when the train was allowed to escape. But according to bri- 
gade artillery commander Schouten, with few available troops, a creeping 
barrage could also serve to chase the enemy into the infantry's machine gun 
bundles, which then functioned as a barrier.” 

One of the main intended effects of the use of heavy weapons was also to 
undermine the ‘morale’ (in the sense of fighting spirit) of the enemy and to 
increase that of one’s own troops. According to a 1948 tactical briefing, for 
example, the effect of the deployment of three-inch mortars should be ‘val- 
ued more for its effect on morale than on material (destructive). Tanks and 
armoured vehicles were often used with ‘effect on the morale of the Orien- 
tal’ in mind, in the words of then First Lieutenant (KNIL) Carel Heshusius.** 
In reality heavy weapons tended to have this effect on morale in other places 
in the world as well; you didn’t have to be an ‘Oriental’ to be persuaded by 
its force. 

An analysis of the effects of the use of ‘technical violence’ should not over- 
look the measures taken by Indonesian combat groups and non-combatants 
to protect themselves against the Dutch use of force. After all, they were not 
passive potential victims waiting to be hit.” Civilians often fled areas where 
fighting broke out or threatened to break out, which meant that large areas 
became no man’s land, especially around the demarcation lines. Kampong 
residents also built hideouts near their homes or made use of pre-war and 
Japanese bunkers. As early as August 1946, KNIL artillerymen found many 
‘expertly constructed hideouts’ in an area that they had previously shelled. 
Other kampongs they passed through had been completely evacuated. Indo- 


nesians who had experienced Dutch air raids, artillery fire and naval gunfire 


also mentioned hideouts, caves and other temporary refuges in which they 
had withstood the violence.”° 

The best means Indonesian armed forces had against the Dutch heavy 
firepower was dispersion. Traditionally, this principle has been used by com- 
batants who find themselves facing an adversary that is superior in terms of 
weapons.” In 1949, the artillery battery 3-6 RVA was increasingly confront- 
ed with precisely such tactics. In the first months of that year, it regularly 
supported the KNIL infantry in purge actions, but this became increasingly 
difficult according to battery commander De Bruyne. ‘[ T]he enemy in this 
district have disintegrated into a number of smaller gangs!’ he noted, clearly 
frustrated that the opponent refused to let himself be fired upon by Dutch 


weapons.” 


REFLECTIONS 

How did the men of 3-6 RVA themselves reflect — then and later — on the 
fact that civilians may have become victims of the violence they perpetra- 
ted? During a group discussion of the Association for Dutch Military War 
Victims in Doorn in 1989, Henk Pézy spoke publicly for the first time about 
the events in Karanganyar. He spoke with difficulty, not only because of the 
gunshot in his jaw he had received 40 years ago, but also because of his “war 
syndrome! ‘[I] feel a mild sense of guilt? he declared, ‘even remorse! In ad- 
dition to mistreating old people during patrols, the shelling of Karanganyar 
was one of those things ‘you can’t justify, according to Pézy. With a broken 
voice, he stated: ‘Not a soul came out alive.” 

Although other veterans of 3-6 RVA thought it brave of Pézy to talk about 
the events of 19 October 1947, they preferred to remain silent. But a for- 
mer driver-signaller did state in general terms: “When the artillery started to 
scatter and spread, firing the shells in rows, it was not always pleasant for the 
affected areas. But; he added in a classic manner of putting things into per- 
spective, ‘a war is never clean and there are no winners. + Klaas Kloeten, who 
described himself to his family as ‘moderately indifferent’ and someone who 
enjoyed the rugged life in the military, did not mention civilian casualties in 
his letters. But when the daughter of the djongos [boy servant] suddenly died 
of a high fever, he wrote: ‘strange that such a death ends up affecting you 
while TRI soldiers who are killed mean completely nothing” 

Onne Dallinga was on leave during the attack on Karanganyar, and in his 
memoirs does not comment on the ethical side of artillery shelling. What 
he did describe is an ethical discussion that arose after dissatisfaction with 
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a failed operation gave rise to a ‘tune with the Bren’ — a light machine gun 
— against a random kampong. The artillerymen had differing opinions on 
whether it was permissible simply to shoot at a kampong, given that it would 
put the civilian population at risk. “There are idealists who think it’s bad, 
but the majority don’t worry about it. There are worse things and greater 
dangers for the population imaginable than firing a Bren from a great dis- 
tance, wrote Dallinga, possibly referring to artillery fire. “Besides, shots at 
night have a preventive effect. It makes the enemy realize that we can pop up 
anywhere. They are not safe anywhere, and they should be aware of that. 

These reflections, which oscillate between remorse, self-justification and 
indifference, attest to the fact that the men of 3-6 RVA were aware of the risk 
of civilian casualties resulting from the lack of discrimination in the violence 
they used. Pézy’s statement and the silence of his former comrades-in-arms 
are also an indication that the shelling of Karanganyar was considered exces- 
sively violent even by those directly involved — although it cannot be ruled 
out that Pezy’s assessment was only made in retrospect. Nevertheless, the 
majority of these veterans, who mainly had operational roles, seem to have 
had little difficulty, just like their superiors, with the way in which the artil- 
lery was deployed. 

In his long letters to his wife Janke, Warrent Officer Klaas Bruinsma, gun 
commander at 2-6 RVA, was candid about the way in which he handled this 
paradox. In January 1948, he wrote about an unexploded grenade launcher 
that some children had taken back to their kampong and which had explo- 
ded in the middle of a crowd. Eighteen people were injured, six of whom did 
not survive. Bruinsma: ‘I now see what effect our heavy shells have, which 
often affect innocent people as well. It’s then that this whole messy business 
appals you, Jank. And yet I know the next time I will again just as well com- 
mand ‘Fire!!! without worrying much about where the shell ends up.’” 


RISK AND PROPORTIONALITY 

For Bruinsma, the effects of the artillery fire on civilians were a tragic but 
unavoidable consequence of the war. How this attitude can be explained is 
aptly described by then lieutenant Frans Hazekamp, who was assigned to 
1-12 RVA in East Java as a battery officer and who later wrote several books 
about the Indonesian War of Independence. In his memoirs, he describes a 


Artillerymen of 3-6 RVA open crates of high explosive (HE) ammunition for the 25-pounders 
deployed for the shelling of Karanganyar on 19 October 1947. Source: Ntmr/donation Kloeten family. 
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situation during the second Dutch offensive in which his unit laid a creeping 
barrage on a kampong from which enemy mortar fire had been received. 
When dogs started barking in another kampong, the commander of the acti- 
on believed that the Indonesian fighters had fled there, and hence a creeping 
barrage was laid on that village as well. Later it turned out that there had 
been ‘quite a few deaths and injuries among women and children, partly be- 
cause one grenade had landed in a hideout. Hazekamp looked back in 2008: 


I wrote in my diary: “Unfortunately, there was no other way given that 
the attackers were among those civilians. The protection of our own 
people had to be prioritized in that case.’ Nevertheless, shooting based 
on barking dogs would probably be unacceptable to ethicists and the 
judiciary in the Netherlands these days and possibly lead to criminal 
prosecution. [...] Where do you draw the lines? For us, they were clear 
at the end of 1948: don’t wait, don’t take any risks. ‘Live longer, shoot 
first’ is the motto of many in response to the often elusive enemy. Poor 
civilians!?* 


Two closely related issues emerge in this excerpt. First, Hazekamp provides 
us with the most important reason for the deployment of artillery, air power, 
tanks, naval guns, and mortars: to minimize the risk to one’s own troops. 
Egodocuments and published sources show that in the majority of cases 
of ‘technical violence’ in which the author provides a reason for deploying 
those resources, reducing the risk to their own side is the most important 
motive.” Second, Hazekamp raises the question of the legitimacy of the bar- 
rage from a legal and ethical point of view. Although in retrospect he seems 
to conclude that a legal line may have been crossed, the diary entry suggests 
that at the time he saw it as a situation of military necessity. 

There is no clear-cut answer to the question of whether legal boundaries 
were crossed in the shelling of kampongs, such as in the case described by 
Hazekamp but also in the shelling of Karanganyar. To begin with, there is 
the risk of anachronistic judgment. In addition to that, the law at that time 
was in a period of transition. It was only after the end of the Indonesian War 
of Independence that the lessons of the devastating bombings during the 
Second World War were codified in international treaties. There was little 
or no case law on the use of air power or artillery.°° The restrictions that 
applied to the use of heavy weapons in the period 1945-1949 — especially 
during cease-fires — do provide us with criteria for determining what was 


and was not allowed, but they also contain clauses that made it possible, 
under certain circumstances, to operate across the demarcation line. 

Full-fledged rules of engagement in accordance with international hu- 
manitarian law — such as those that currently regulate the armed interven- 
tion of the Dutch armed forces — did not exist. As historian Robert Cribb 
rightly points out, much of the Dutch bombardments and artillery fires 
could therefore be justified on the basis of military necessity. In all likeli- 
hood, such a justification was less likely to have been successful if the reason 
for the shelling was the barking of dogs than if it was for preventing the 
laying of mines and pull bombs, as in the case of Karanganyar.” 

In current international humanitarian law, the main question is whether 
the use of force is proportional and whether it differentiates between mili- 
tary and civilian objects: in other words, whether the military advantage to 
be gained (also called military necessity) is in proportion to the nature and 
extent of the force used, and whether the proper targets are hit” Although 
these concepts already existed at the time of the Indonesian War of Inde- 
pendence, they did not form the basis on which Dutch artillery fires or air 
raids were assessed, as evidenced by the fact that, as far as is known, not one 
case has been brought to court. In hindsight, the Karanganyar ‘cannonade’ 
is very likely to have caused a disproportionate number of civilian casualties. 
It is reasonable to assume that the decision-makers were aware of the risks to 
civilians, although this cannot be verified in retrospect. The exact reason for 
the high number of fired artillery shells also remains unknown. 

As mentioned, the element of risk plays a central role in current thinking 
about proportionality. Political scientist and philosopher Michael Walzer 
stated in 1978 that ‘soldiers have to accept some risk (I don’t attempt to say 
how much) in order to protect civilians from their own deadly fire. While 
protecting one’s own troops is in his view a legitimate motive, armies should 
not always be allowed to get away with simply invoking military necessity or 
Kriegsrason.'* Interestingly, Walzer seems to be making the assumption that 
when soldiers accept a certain level of risk, the danger to civilians is reduced. 
In this line of thinking, infantry actions represent less danger, while artillery 
fires and air attacks represent more danger: ‘the patrol must be sent out, the 
risk accepted, before the big guns are brought to bear.'°* We also find the 
same implication in the argument put forward by military sociologist Mar- 
tin Shaw that the development of heavy weapons has led to a pattern of risk 
transfer: the risk is transferred from one’s own troops to the enemy and the 
civilian population.'®* However, the extremely violent and often indiscrim- 
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inate actions of infantry units in Indonesia, as noted in the work of various 
historians, show that the intensity of the violence they used and the extent 
to which the infantry units operated indiscriminately posed at least as great 
a danger to civilians and enemy soldiers.'°7 

What may obscure the picture in the debate about risk and proportional- 
ity in the Indonesian War of Independence is the idea that if Dutch troops 
reduced their own risk by deploying support weapons, this would intuitively 
be seen as an unfair battle. While the acceptance of personal risk in war sit- 
uations is indeed often rewarded and labelled as courageous, the reality of 
warfare is that soldiers strive for self-preservation and armies try to protect 
their own troops as much as possible.'°* This was no different during the In- 
donesian War of Independence. From a military point of view, the constant 
shortage of troops also played a role in the strategic and tactical decisions 
of the Dutch troops, which were far outnumbered in their war against the 
Republican armed forces. In other words, asymmetry in troop strength was 
counterbalanced by asymmetry of arms. Indonesian troops were forced to 
find other ways to limit their risks and to harm the enemy as much as pos- 
sible. They did so primarily by conducting a guerrilla war, which the TNI 
embraced as the official mode of combat after the first Dutch offensive. 

In Dutch military sources, the evasive tactics of Indonesian combat groups 
are often categorized as cowardly. In addition, soldiers often emphasized the 
fact that guerrillas were endangering civilians by hiding among them. In re- 
ality, the Indonesians’ acceptance of the danger of being killed and their ca- 
pacity for self-sacrifice were considerably greater than that of their adversar- 
ies, who were able to protect themselves with their superior weapons and at 
the same time inflict large numbers of casualties.” It should therefore come 
as no surprise that the accusation of cowardice was also made the other way 
around. In short, both sides accused each other of using the wrong methods, 
while both had the same goal: to minimize their own losses while inflicting 
as much damage as possible on their opponent. In doing so, they deliberately 
endangered the lives of non-combatants. 


CONCLUSION 

Our analysis of the use of fire support during the Indonesian War of Inde- 
pendence leads to the unsatisfactory conclusion that it is impossible to make 
statements about the extent to which ‘technical violence’ was extreme or 
excessive, or whether artillery and air force were together responsible for the 
majority of Indonesian casualties. Moreover, for many actions it is impossi- 


ble to even approximate how many casualties there were, let alone calculate 
how many deaths and injuries the Dutch violence as a whole caused. What 
can be stated, however, is that Dutch violence in general did little to discri- 
minate between civilian and military targets, which meant that there was a 
significant risk of disproportionate damage and civilian casualties as a result 
of ‘technical violence’ The attack on Karanganyar is a clear — albeit extreme 
— example of this. 

The Dutch method of fighting that General Spoor had outlined at the be- 
ginning of the conflict — one in which small, lightly armed units would un- 
dertake highly mobile actions — turned out to consist largely of heavy-han- 
ded, indiscriminate and often large-scale use of military force in which fire 
support played an important role in limiting own losses. In the past, more 
than one attempt has been made to create an image of this kind of specifi- 
cally Dutch approach, such as the so-called ‘surgical violence’ in the Aceh 
war or the alleged “Dutch approach’ in Iraq and Afghanistan, all of which 
are supposedly characterized by minimal and selective use of force. A recent 
survey of Dutch colonial violence, however, concluded that the doctrine of 
surgical violence was not observed in practice and that fire support played 
an important role in pre-war military expeditions, too.™ As historian Thijs 
Brocades Zaalberg has shown, these methods of waging war did not differ 
fundamentally from British and other colonial and contemporary forms 
of combat.” Limpach also notes that, in practice, the methods advocated 
by Spoor resembled the ‘excessively harsh and untargeted British conduct 
in Indonesia … much more than the general would have liked."* In other 
words, the ‘Dutch method’ was in reality nothing more than a myth born of 
wishful thinking, unless we redefine the term as a method characterized by 
an inability — or an unwillingness — to distinguish between combatants and 
non-combatants, a readiness to accept high numbers of civilian casualties, 
and an indispensable role reserved for fire support. 
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q 
The law 


as a Weapon 


The actions of the Dutch judiciary 
during the Indonesian War of 
Independence 


ESTHER ZWINKELS' 


Mr Attorney General, dropping the Waga case was indeed extremely 
opportunistic, but the event took place in the ‘bersiap period’ and the 
offender was an Indonesian who fought on our side. I believed and 
continue to believe that a blind eye should be turned to much of what 
happened at that time.* 


This response from a public prosecutor reveals why the unprovoked shoot- 
ing of a Chinese, Jauw A Pan, by a soldier of the Royal Dutch East Indies 
Army (Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch Leger, KNIL) in November 1945 in 
Banjarmasin (Kalimantan) went unpunished. The lawyers involved saw lit- 


The KNILS field court martial in Jakarta, 1949. Seated, from left to right: judge advocate 
E. Bonn, secretary Captain J.A. Nijbakker, president Lieutenant Colonel PR. Tak-Labrijn, 
and members Major D.M. Rosbach and Captain AJ.R.A.M. van Heyst. Standing: provost 


marshal Sergeant ELA: Orval. Source: P. van Dael, NIMH/Dienst voor Legercontacten. 
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tle point in pursuing prosecution, not least because military commanders 
opposed the investigation. Such obstruction and reluctance to prosecute 
forms of extreme violence? were symptomatic of the attitude of the Dutch 
authorities, and gave rise to a system of institutionalized impunity. The 
Netherlands was not unique in this regard. The same dynamic was evident 
in other wars of decolonization, as shown by the comparative international 
research carried out as part of this programme. Thijs Brocades Zaalberg and 
Bart Luttikhuis argue that institutionalized impunity is a crucial factor for 
explaining extreme violence, and see it as ‘the glue that binds most other 
causal factors.* 

Back in the 1970s and 1990s, it was argued by expert in criminal law Frits 
Riiter and historian R.P. Budding, respectively, that the military justice 
system in Indonesia was both unable and unwilling effectively to prevent, 
investigate, prosecute and punish the crimes committed by its own side. 
Rémy Limpach has drawn ona large number of cases to confirm this picture, 
concluding that the military justice system was institutionally biased and 
willingly subordinated itself to military objectives. Moreover, with some ex- 
ceptions, judge advocates — public prosecutors for courts martial — who did 
want to prosecute cases of extreme violence were unable to do so in the face 
of opposition from local commanders and army leaders, which in practice 
left them toothless.‘ 

This impunity did not apply across the board, however, but only to crimes 
committed by Dutch military personnel” The military and civilian justice 
systems in Indonesia, which were tightly intertwined in those years due to 
the state of emergency, also ruled in cases against Indonesian fighters and ci- 
vilians. The latter were often subjected to very severe punishments and they 
were also interned on a large scale.’ Some authors argue that by imposing 
numerous death sentences, the so-called special courts martial (bijzondere 
krijgsgerechten) and even the judiciary as a whole served as a weapon in the 
struggle.” 

These damning assessments of the actions of the judiciary during the 
Indonesian War of Independence require a more detailed, systematic 
analysis of the functioning of the judicial system, prosecution policy and 
the administration of justice in this period. Such a systematic approach 
has been lacking to date.” In addition, the approach taken by the compil- 
ers of the Excessennota [Memorandum on Excesses] and, more specifical- 
ly, the basis for the number of judgements concerning excessive violence 
cited in the memo — 110 in all — are yet to be investigated in detail. The 


same applies to their conclusions about the administration of justice in 
Indonesia." 

This chapter focuses on the question of the role played by law in the In- 
donesian War of Independence. Although the judicial and administrative 
measures touch on various areas of law, including administrative law, here 
we focus on the way in which the Dutch military and judicial authorities 
used military and civil criminal law in the conflict. Which prosecution pol- 
icies were followed with regard to Dutch servicemen on the one hand and 
Republican servicemen, fighters and civilians on the other? To what extent 
were the actions of the judiciary motivated by power/incapacity, willing- 
ness/unwillingness or skill/inability? What impact did the judiciary’s ac- 
tions have, and to what extent did the judiciary curb or indeed promote the 
use of extreme violence in the war? 

The chapter focuses on the macro-level of the administration of justice 
from a Dutch perspective, and only briefly discusses the consequences of the 
violence and the conduct of the judiciary for the perpetrators and victims, 
and how this was experienced by the latter. The chapter opens with a brief 
sketch of the organization of the (military) justice apparatus. We then consid- 
er prosecution policy and the administration of justice in relation to Dutch 
military personnel, before looking at the judiciary’s treatment of Indonesian 
fighters and civilians. Finally, we reflect on the potential impact of the actions 
of the judiciary on the use of extreme violence in the War of Independence. 


THE MILITARY-JUDICIAL APPARATUS 


THE STATE OF EMERGENCY 

The Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia fought a bloody conflict. 
The Republic took up arms to defend its independence, invoking its right to 
self-determination.” Despite dispatching tens of thousands of soldiers, the 
Dutch government was of the view that this was not a war — in the sense of 
an armed conflict between two sovereign states — but a domestic conflict. 
From this perspective the Republic of Indonesia was not a sovereign state, 
a position that the Dutch would maintain at the diplomatic level until 27 
December 1949. In the Dutch view, the codified law of war, which at that 
time was mainly based on the Hague Conventions (1899 and 1907) and the 
Geneva Convention of 1929, did not apply to this ‘domestic conflict. Fol- 
lowing this line of reasoning, according to the Netherlands, no war crimes 
could officially be committed." 
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In order to take a hard line against the ‘insurgents, the Dutch colonial 
government invoked martial law, which had been in force throughout Indo- 
nesia since 10 May 1940 and continued to apply in much of the archipelago 
long after the Japanese surrender.” These emergency laws, which could be 
applied not only to the war situation but also to ‘domestic unrest’, gave the 
Military Authority“ far-reaching powers to maintain or restore order.” This 
included measures to restrict the freedom of the press, prohibit meetings, 
and detain or expel individuals who were seen as a threat to ‘internal secu- 
rity." Since the nineteenth century, the colonial authorities had frequently 
declared a state of emergency when suppressing anti-Dutch resistance.” In 
combination with the actions of the army, police and intelligence services, 
this set of repressive measures had often been an important instrument of 
power in colonial society. For this reason, the late colonial state is often des- 
cribed as a ‘state of violence??? 

In the period between 1945 and 1949, too, the Dutch colonial government 
based its actions on the state of emergency that was still in force. This state 
could have two aspects: the State of War and the more far-reaching State of 
Siege (martial law), in which the Military Authority gained almost unlimit- 
ed powers.” In addition to its existing powers, which were already broad and 
explicitly defined, in the State of Siege the Military Authority could take any 
measure ‘of any kind’ that it ‘deemed necessary in view of the current state of 
emergency.” There were limits to these powers, however, as shown by the re- 
sponse of Army Commander General Spoor, who had taught emergency law 
and international law for years, to Colonel H.J. de Vries’ proposal to allow 
on-the-spot executions of suspects when the latter were caught red-handed. 
According to De Vries, who drew on his own experience when he argued that 
this method had proved effective in South Sulawesi, there was scope within 
the Regulations on the State of War and State of Siege (Regeling SOB) to 
order such executions without any form of trial.” Spoor strongly denied this, 
and it was also unequivocally rejected by Spoor’s right-hand-man and jurist, 
head of Political Affairs J.Ph.H.E. van Lier: ‘Neither in our legal system nor 
in relation to our goals would a “punishment-execution- without-any-form- 
of-trial” be well-founded or acceptable or officially feasible, even on the basis 
of the sos [emergency powers] Regulations.”* 

Measures that fell under the regulations on the State of War or State of Sie- 
ge had to be adopted and published by decree, but in ‘special cases’ an order 
for the use of means that were unauthorized in normal circumstances could be 
given in writing or orally, provided that the (lieutenant) governor general was 


informed as soon as possible.” The Dutch authorities in the colony frequently 
issued emergency military orders (Verordeningen Militair Gezag, VMG) at 
various command levels to restrict the freedom of Dutch subjects** and to 
implement far-reaching repressive measures in those parts of the archipelago 
where the State of War or State of Siege was in force. On Java and Sumatra, 
in any case, martial law was in force throughout the conflict.” Many of these 
measures were in response to local circumstances and were of an improvised 
nature, resulting in a patchwork of regulations. The state of emergency also 
had implications for both the relationship between the military and civilian 
authorities and the organization and practice of the law. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN JUSTICE 
The military judicial apparatus operated alongside the civilian judicial appa- 
ratus. This separate system was designed to ensure adequate knowledge and 


Seized pamphlet from combat organization Field Preparation Barisan Hizbullah 
(EPBH) with text reading: ‘Dutch atrocities!!!; The Rawa-Gedeh affair, in the regency of 
KRAWANG. The result of the Dutch terror action on 7-1-1948; after being forced to work, 


they were assembled and shot. 200 residents were killed, 350 were wounded (severely and 


lightly) Source: National Archives of the Netherlands/Archive Marine en Leger Inlichtingendienst 
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understanding of military action, so that cases relating to the military would 
be handled properly. The military justice system judged and dealt with both 
violations of military discipline and criminal offences by members of the 
armed forces.” In addition to the ‘civil offences’ listed in the Penal Code 
(Wetboek van Strafrecht, WvS),” such as assault and manslaughter, the cri- 
mes included ‘military offences’ that could only be committed by service- 
men. These crimes, including desertion, were listed in the Military Penal 
Code (Wetboek van Militair Strafrecht, WvMS).® In the State of War or Sie- 
ge, other individuals in addition to Dutch soldiers were increasingly subject 
to military jurisdiction. 

One important difference between civilian and military justice was that 
the latter, certainly in times of war, did not focus on the principle of general 
justice and the rights of the individual, but on maintaining troop discipline, 
enforcing orders, and protecting military values.” Military interests pre- 
vailed. This did not alter the fact that due to the state of emergency, the mil- 
itary and civilian judiciaries in Indonesia were increasingly intertwined and 
mutually dependent, including in terms of personnel. The public prosecu- 
tor, for example, who represented the public prosecution service (Openbaar 
Ministerie, OM) in civil criminal cases, often acted as a judge advocate (au- 
diteur-militair, AM) in court-martial cases, too. In both roles and in many 
cases, he would consult the attorney general (procureur-generaal, PG). The 
attorney general was ‘designated’ by the commander of the army as the ‘head 
of military prosecution policy’ but primarily he was head of the civilian oM 
in Indonesia, which was tasked with prosecuting Dutch subjects. The attor- 
ney general also oversaw the police and the prison system.* 

The office of the attorney general worked closely with the Dutch coloni- 
al Justice Department, whose responsibilities included legislation and the 
provision of staff for the judiciary. The organizational overlap was evident 
in the dance of musical chairs that took place among legal officials” For 
example, the latter included lawyers who, in addition to a playing a dual role 
as prosecutors in military ad civilian cases, sometimes served as judges for 
a court martial or spent time formulating policy as officials in the Justice 
Department. 


THE COURTS MARTIAL 

With the arrival of large numbers of Dutch military personnel in Indonesia, 
the army commander established field courts martial (krijgsraden te velde) in 
various locations.” The Royal Netherlands Army (Koninklijke Landmacht, 


KL), the KNIL and the Royal Navy (Koninklijke Marine, KM) all had slightly 
different jurisdiction systems and judicial procedures.” The courts martial 
consisted of a president and two — or in the case of the navy, four — members, 
all of whom were officers. The president was a field officer who had to be a 
lawyer; this condition did not apply to the other members, who fulfilled this 
task in addition to other duties. The judge advocate (auditeur-militair for 
the army, fiscaal for the navy) represented the OM and had to be a lawyer.” 
The right of appeal to the high military court (Hoog Militair Gerechtshof, 
HMG) in Indonesia against a judgement by a KNIL or KL court martial was 
suspended due to the state of emergency, because this would have hindered 
the rapid administration of justice. A condemned man could petition for a 
pardon, however, which was decided by the queen (in the case of the KL) 
or the lieutenant governor general (in the case of the KNIL). A serviceman 
from the KM could appeal to the HMG in Indonesia. 

The state of emergency formed the basis for the establishment of separate 
types of courts martial and also led to adjustments to the penal code, some 
of which related to non-servicemen.” Temporary courts martial (temporaire 
krijgsraden) were established, for example, which were primarily tasked with 
trying Japanese war criminals and collaborators, but also dealt with cases 
against KNIL soldiers in some parts of the archipelago, as well as Indonesians 
who had turned against the colonial regime. The most far-reaching measure 
was the establishment in March 1948 of special courts martial (bijzondere 
krijgsgerechten), where single military judges could try, often at a rapid tem- 
po, Indonesian fighters who had taken up arms against the Dutch army or 
engaged in acts of sabotage.” 

A number of steps preceded the passing of a judgement by a court mar- 
tial. After an incident had been reported to a superior officer, the latter first 
had to determine whether there had been a violation of military discipline 
or a criminal offence had been committed. In the first case, the authorized 
superior officer (often the company commander) could impose a discipli- 
nary penalty. If a criminal offence were suspected, the dossier was handed 
to the so-called ‘commanding’ officer (a brigade commander, for example), 
who could set up an ‘internal investigation’ to establish the facts and nature 
of the offence. If the suspicions persisted, he was expected to send the case 
to the army commander, who as the ‘commanding general’ had to decide 
whether to prosecute.” In doing so, he was obliged to seek advice from the 
judge advocate. For this purpose, the latter could set up an inquiry and/or 
order a preliminary judicial investigation by an examining magistrate (of 
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ficier-commissaris) to hear witnesses under oath, for example. Based on his 
findings, the judge advocate advised the army commander on whether to 
prosecute. The latter, the highest authority in the army, was then authorized 
to deal with the case at his own discretion. He could refer the case to the 
court martial, settle it out of court or as a disciplinary offence, or dismiss it. 

The decision to take a case to the court martial thus did not lie with the 
OM, as it did in the civilian justice system, but in the hands of the army com- 
mander.*° The latter delegated the authority to refer cases to special referral 
officers, but in important cases he himself took a decision.* The army com- 
mander played the same crucial role, once the court martial had reached 
its verdict: in the absence of any right to appeal, he was the one who had 
to confirm the judgement with his ‘writ of execution’ (fiat executie). If he 
refused to grant this writ in a case involving the KL, it was officially up to 
the queen to decide on the case. If the KNIL were involved, the case was 
sent back to the court martial and, if the latter confirmed the judgement, 
submitted to the lieutenant governor general. If he concurred with the army 
commander's refusal, the case was put to the HMG, but this only happened 
in a limited number of cases. The commander of the army — General Spoor 
and later General Buurman van Vreeden — thus had significant influence on 
policy relating to prosecution and punishment. 

Although the judge advocate had only an advisory role with regard to the 
referring authority, he nevertheless played a crucial part in the prosecution 
and trial of crimes. Given the limited legal knowledge of most members of 
the court martial, even more value was attached to his findings and opinion 
in the courtroom. Moreover, the judge advocate at the KNIL’ field court 
martial was specially authorized to investigate independently rather than 
having to wait for the intervention of the commander, as was the case at the 
KL.* Although this was no guarantee of being able to take cases to the court 
martial, in theory it made it harder for commanders to cover up wrongdo- 
ing. 

The intelligence and investigative services and the police played a key 
role in uncovering and prosecuting crimes. For more on the role played by 
the former, the reader is referred to the chapter by Rémy Limpach in this 
book. Military Police units, which were often attached to battalion and bri- 
gade staffs, fulfilled diverse military and general policing duties, including 
investigating criminal offences and overseeing military penal institutions 
and punishment cells.” The Military Police’s Legal Department, led by the 
Central Legal Department in Jakarta, was tasked by various authorities to 


carry out investigations in important criminal cases. These included cases 
relating to the violence in the earliest phase of the revolution, known in the 
Netherlands as bersiap.** 


THE WEAKNESSES OF 

THE MILITARY JUSTICE SYSTEM 

The specific characteristics of the military judicial system in general and the 
system in Indonesia in particular, as outlined above, had the effect of rein- 
forcing institutionalized impunity. There was institutional bias in the mili- 
tary justice system, a biased or prejudiced position. The main problem was 
that the judicial apparatus helped the military organization to mark its own 
homework, as it were. Its ‘understanding’ of the challenges facing military 
personnel in wartime was both the strength and the weakness of the system. 
The independence of military justice was constantly under pressure. Upon 
their appointment, the members of the courts martial and the judge advo- 
cates swore to perform their duties independently and in conformity with 
the applicable law, yet military interests and considerations usually weighed 
heavily in their judgements.** One president of a court martial even descri- 
bed the reciprocal dependence between the armed forces and military justi- 
ce as a ‘feudal relationship.** 

The military judicial system was also shaped by military culture. Loyalty, 
camaraderie and a strong respect for authority were important pillars of the 
military organization, but they were simultaneously its weakness. A strong 
sense of belonging, whereby servicemen did not grass on one another, com- 
bined with a tendency to avoid washing one’s dirty linen in public, often 
undermined the quest for the truth. Although in theory all servicemen en- 
dorsed their importance, they often saw the military judiciary and police as 
‘the ones who screw their mates, particularly when they or their comrades 
were the subject of an investigation.” Commanders, in turn, often viewed 
investigating officers as interfering busybodies. They preferred to handle cas- 
es within the group and therefore deliberately bypassed military justice, as 
the judge advocate F.H. van Leeuwen complained to the army commander 
general.* The military justice system offered ample opportunity for this, 
aided by the fact that the troops were dispersed across a large area, certainly 
from July 1947. 

Not only did Spoor’s interference and that of other commanders un- 
dermine the military-judicial apparatus, but so too did inadequate human 
resources. Although the army in Indonesia had around twice as many KL 
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Military Police (MP) execution platoon in Manado, 1947. Platoons such as these were 


formed by contingents from the mp in order to execute Japanese war criminals and Indone- 


sians, among others, who had been sentenced to death. Source: Photographer unknown, Marechaussee 
iS grap 


Museum/Collection Arie J. van Veen. 


troops as in the Netherlands, only a quarter of the number of judge advo- 
cates and deputies worked in the archipelago.* The Minister for War, Al- 
exander Fiévez (Catholic People’s Party), spoke of a ‘worrying gap’ as the 
dispatched K1 soldiers deserved a judicial system that was fit for purpose.’ 

Although knowledge of the law was not a requirement for all staff in the 
military justice system — and greater value was attached to knowledge and 
understanding of the ‘psyche’ and actions of the military — army leaders be- 
came increasingly aware that legal knowledge was a prerequisite for dealing 
with cases properly and rapidly." Nevertheless, there was a persistent struc- 
tural shortage of staff with legal expertise or experience. The KNIL had pre- 
viously recruited many of its judge advocates from among the colonial legal 
officials who worked as public prosecutors, but as a result of the war it was 
now reliant on a younger generation of lawyers who had yet to serve or had 
little experience as independent prosecutors or judges.” To appoint presi- 
dents, the KNIL drew on the pool of reserve officers who had completed law 
degrees. When the staff shortage persisted, lawyers wrote to law faculties in 
the Netherlands in a personal capacity to persuade professors and students 
to apply for positions in Indonesia.” 

The KL tried to bring over staff from the Dutch courts martial to work 
for its courts martial, but these experts were also in great demand at home. 
It therefore fell back on young lawyers who had worked as secretaries to 
the courts martial in the Netherlands for periods of six weeks to several 
months.‘ Some conscripts who happened to have a first degree in law were 
also transferred to the courts martial as soon as they arrived in Indonesia. 
However, both groups lacked experience in the administration of justice and 
the armed forces. There was very little time to train new recruits; they most- 
ly had to learn on the job, which meant that dealing with cases took a lot of 
time — with a growing backlog as a result.” These delays only increased the 
temptation to bend the rules in order to settle cases. 


TO PROSECUTE OR NOT? 
The above-mentioned weaknesses of the military justice system — assessing 
its own performance, staff shortages and the workload — also influenced the 


decision as to whether or not to prosecute crimes. A company commander 
or a less senior commander could have various reasons for trying to prevent 
the prosecution of crimes by ‘his’ soldiers.” Personal interests might play a 
role, for example, such as his own involvement in a case or fear that a criminal 
case would reflect badly on his career. He could also avoid much adminis- 
trative red tape that way, and prevent his unit from losing valuable manpo- 
wer. The most important factor, however, was his concern for maintaining 
a good rapport with his subordinates. Commanders were often sympathetic 
when, due to the high degree of pressure under which they operated, sol- 
diers overstepped the mark or took matters into their own hands.” Criminal 
prosecutions and convictions were fatal for a military career.” A disciplinary 
penalty, on the other hand, did not result in a criminal record. As a result, 
commanders sometimes punished serious crimes such as rape as violations 
of military discipline, even though this was contrary to the regulations and 
did in fact constitute a criminal offence.” 

Commanders at all levels justified crimes such as the execution of prison- 
ers without trial or the burning of houses in reprisal by invoking ‘military 
necessity.°° According to this concept from international humanitarian law, 
only those acts and measures are permitted that are actually necessary to 
achieve the military goal and that fall within the limits of the law.’ Com- 
manders extended the vague definition of ‘military necessity’ to include 
crimes that were not in fact necessary, but that thereby became generally 
accepted practices. In this regard, the attitude of the head of the Central 
Legal Department, Henk Diister, is telling. He personally executed twenty 
guerrilla fighters with the argument that ‘there simply aren’t any prisons [...] 
in the jungle’. ‘It was reported [by the Military Police], but you don’t get it 
in the neck for that. On the contrary, you're awarded a star. It was raining 
stars at that time.’ 

Moreover, among the highest civilian and military authorities there was 
an unwillingness to prosecute certain crimes because they were thought to 
have a desirable effect. These crimes were therefore seen as a necessary evil. 
In this regard, drawing on theories from criminology, Riiter refers to ‘de- 
sired structural criminality’: the crime was not the end in itself, but it was 
condoned in order to achieve a certain goal.” Riiter cites the examples of the 
actions of the special forces and the intelligence services. These services had 
to solve problems that had defeated regular units, and they were expected 
to use extreme violence in doing so. According to Ritter, because these ac- 
tions were carried out on the orders of the military authorities, the judicial 
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authorities could not prevent or punish the use of violence. In fact, if the 
decision had been made to prosecute the perpetrators of ‘necessary’ violence 
such as this, it would have likely led to a sharp fall in troop morale, much 
more so than when fighting other types of crimes. Moreover, acknowledging 
the frequent occurrence of such crimes would have led to a loss of face at the 
international level. 

The question is to what extent the judicial officials involved followed the 
example of the highest military authorities in failing to prosecute certain 
forms of extreme violence. When advising on whether to prosecute, Attor- 
ney general Henk Felderhof — who frequently consulted with the army com- 
mander general and the lieutenant governor general — and the judge advo- 
cates not only had to make a difficult call about the likelihood of obtaining 
evidence, but they also had to ask whether prosecution was desirable at all. 
They could advise the authorities to refrain from prosecution for the sake of 
the ‘public interest’. This was a flexible concept, however, and personal, po- 
litical or operational reasons were therefore cited frequently when applying 
this so-called opportunity principle. 

Many a dossier on cases of extreme violence, including the killing of pris- 
oners, was described by the attorney general and his close colleagues as ‘a 
dirty business’ or ‘a dirty case.°* Based on the evidence collected and wit- 
ness testimonies, they were often in no doubt that crimes had been commit- 
ted, but when it came to soldiers, even those ‘in the highest echelons, they 
frequently encountered a wall of obstructiveness.” Commanders often in- 
formed them, for example, that their own investigations had shown that no 
criminal or censurable offences had been committed. It was also common for 
a judge advocate to receive testimonies from servicemen involved who had 
evidently aligned their stories to prevent him from identifying the perpe- 
trator(s) or discovering the exact nature of the offence. When encountering 
such opposition, the attorney general sometimes advised judge advocates to 
make the best of a bad job and opt for a disciplinary settlement, so that a 
punishment could nevertheless be imposed and the behaviour condemned. 

The attorney general and the judge advocates could also refrain from 
prosecution for the sake of their precarious rapport with the military com- 
manders, however. The fear was that if they rubbed the latter too much the 
wrong way, no incidents at all would come to light in future. Sometimes 
such decisions were forced in less subtle fashion, such as when a commander 
intimidated or threatened a judge advocate outright. For example, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Marinus Raebel, commander of 4 RS on Sumatra, told judge ad- 


vocate Rob Asser, as he laid a gun on the table: “You'll leave my men alone? 

In addition to the many reasons to refrain from prosecution, there were 
also factors that forced the Dutch authorities to act. This was the case when 
the victims included foreigners or prominent Indonesians, for example. 
The Chinese population in particular had representatives who advocated 
for their interests. The Dutch saw the Chinese consul general as a veritable 
terror, for instance, because he regularly approached the minister, the lieu- 
tenant governor general and the attorney general about prosecution when 
Chinese victims were killed by Dutch violence.“ Consul Yu-Chuan Tsao 
and his Chinese delegation also visited various places in East Java, where 
they inquired about the investigation of various Chinese fatalities at Repub- 
lican hands.° 

Reports in the Dutch colonial, Republican or Dutch press about cases 
of extreme violence, such as rape, could also give rise to investigations; and 
when incidents were widely publicized, all the alarm bells sounded. There 
was a fear that such reports would be picked up by the UN or the Red Cross, 
and they thus became much harder to ignore or condone. Even in such situ- 
ations, however, cases did not automatically result in prosecution, as shown 


In August 1948, marines celebrate the acquittal of thirteen of the fourteen marines in the 
Bondowoso affair, in which 46 Indonesian prisoners of war lost their lives in goods carria- 
ges. Following protests, the High Military Court in Jakarta finally imposed light prison 
sentences on eight marines and acquitted three. The battalion commander responsible was 


not prosecuted. Source: Photographer unknown, Netherlands Marine Corps Museum/Collection N.C. Boudestein. 
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by the ‘summary’ executions on Sulawesi by the special forces led by Captain 
Raymond Westerling, already notorious at the time. It was more likely for 
the whistle-blower to be punished.” 


THE PUNISHMENT 

OF DUTCH MILITARY PERSONNEL 

At the first session of the KNIL field court martial in Jakarta in early 1946, 
the president of the court martial, Colonel Edu Engles (a non-lawyer), read 
out the following text: 


forming a small, yet very important part of this authority is the court 
martial — known in these extraordinary circumstances as the ‘field 
court martial’ — whose task in this nascent army is to administer justice 


in the name of Her Majesty the Queen and to make amends when in- 
justice has been done. The court martial will also have to address prob- 
lems of a different structure from that which was standard before these 
turbulent times. The court martial will have to take these new factors 
into account, yet it shall never allow injustice to be turned into law.” 


Engles set lofty goals, but he also indicated that different standards would 
apply in this period of conflict. This raises the question of which standards 
the army leadership followed with regard to the use of violence, and how 
these standards were communicated to the soldiers. 


INTERNATIONAL HUMANITARIAN LAW 

AS A GUIDE? 

Although international humanitarian law had not officially been declared 
applicable, it did provide guidance in various respects.” This is shown by 
the distribution of a booklet entitled Uittreksel van het conventionele oor- 
logsrecht [Extract from the conventional law of war] to KNIL soldiers This 
booklet contained provisions from the Regulations concerning the Laws 
and Customs of War on Land of 1907, which addressed the nature of war- 
fare, including how to deal with spies, and the Geneva Convention of 1929, 
which regulated the treatment of prisoners of war. Routine orders show that 
soldiers were indeed expected to act in accordance with these provisions. 
When it became known in late 1946 that Dutch servicemen had engaged 
in combat operations whilst wearing Indonesian uniforms, the Chief of the 
General Staff, Major General Buurman van Vreeden, told his subordinates 


that this practice was prohibited. ‘Although there is no official war in the 
Dutch East Indies, nor a clearly recognizable enemy in uniform, I neverthe- 
less expect the Dutch armed forces to adhere strictly to the rules governing 
the conduct of war as set out in the Geneva Convention?” 

Moreover, the Military Penal Code also provided that the law of war 
should form the touchstone for determining the punishability of the troops’ 
conduct, as shall be explained further below.’ 

The Netherlands did not consider itself to be formally at war with the 
Republic, but it knew which acts of war were considered unacceptable. In 
order to try the Japanese, the Dutch used a list of 39 war crimes.” This list, 
which was based on the list used by the United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission, included the torture of civilians, poor treatment of interned civil- 
ians or prisoners, and rape, among others. The Dutch colonial government 
supplemented the UNWCC list with some additional crimes, including ‘act- 
ing in a heinous manner or carrying out executions? Although Dutch sub- 
jects — including Indonesians — could not formally commit these war crimes 
(only subjects of enemy powers could be prosecuted and tried for them), 
they could stand trial for the same offences as crimes that were punishable 
under national criminal law.” “Torture; for example, was not included in the 
Penal Code as such, but it could be punished under the heading of ‘assault’. 

From their training and via publications, officers gained knowledge 
of military criminal law and the laws of war, but we do not know exact- 
ly how much legal knowledge the average soldier had. It is clear, however, 
that soldiers received poor instruction on the use of violence, law and the 
law of war. The focus of the conscripts’ training was mostly on military 
discipline, not criminal law, whilst the law of war was barely addressed in 
the curriculum.” In addition to the Handboek voor den Soldaat [Soldier’s 
handbook], another general guideline was the widely circulated and taught 
Uitoefening van de Politiek-Politionele Taak van het Leger [Regulations on 
the army’s political and policing duties, vPTL]. The army commander gener- 
al issued an abbreviated and illustrated version of this booklet, which KNIL 
officers had used for years, so that conscripts and illiterate Indonesian KNIL 
soldiers could learn from it.* It contained instructions on how to use weap- 
ons, ‘purge’ kampongs and take and treat prisoners. Although the booklet 
did not mention the punishment of crimes, it did state that the population 
had to be treated ‘humanely’ and strongly condemned the destruction or 
burning of property. Moreover, the unabridged, pre-war version of the VPTL 
explicitly stated that it was forbidden to use violence against prisoners and 
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that ‘the assault, mutilation or killing of resistance members who have fallen 
into our hands, other than in lawful self-defence, [...] should be prosecuted 
as a crime?” 

The operational orders that commanders gave before an action did not 
usually contain any instructions that set limits on the force that could be 
used.** As a result, it was mainly the adjutant commanders who determined 
what was and was not acceptable. The army commander general did issue 
frequent routine orders in which he condemned certain actions. In such an 
order in July 1947, for example, General Spoor called on soldiers who had 
lost family or friends at the hands of ‘crime-hardened Indonesian elements’ 
to ‘never lose their self-control and dishonour their military role by seeking 
private vengeance. Not only would they be highly likely to hit innocent 
people, but they would also be punished. Spoor was repeatedly forced to 
issue routine orders in which he ‘again had to observe’ that certain unde- 
sirable practices kept occurring. He thereby expressed his displeasure at the 
looting, rape and poor treatment of prisoners.** To some extent these rou- 
tine orders were largely symbolic and reflected theory rather than reality, 
because in practice Spoor turned a blind eye to the misdeeds that he con- 
demned in public, or overlooked them if they appeared to have a desirable 
military impact.” 

For the individual soldier, the fact that the training was poor and the 
standards on the use of violence were downright vague was no excuse for 
abandoning one’s moral compass and obeying every order without question. 
Indeed, if a serviceman obeyed an unlawful order and committed a crime 
in doing so, he was considered guilty; it was his duty to refuse such orders. 
Soldiers were often unaware of this, however, and practice was sometimes 
very different. A telling example is the imposition of severe punishments on 
three marines who refused to reduce a kampong near Pakisaji in East Java to 
ashes, because they were unconvinced of the military necessity of doing so. 
They were found guilty by the court martial and convicted of refusing to 
carry out what the court martial considered to be a lawful order. In 1969, 
the director of the State Psychology Service, FJ.E. Hogewind, who was in 
frequent contact with conscripts both during and after the war, cited ambig- 
uous standards as one of the factors explaining the ‘wound-up state’ (geprik- 
keldheid) of the Dutch troops. In his view, this state had contributed to the 
display of transgressive behaviour in Indonesia. A commanding officer had 
once told him that the Dutch conscript in Indonesia had ‘one foot in the 
grave and the other in the prison cell.” 


THE CONVICTIONS: THE TIP OF THE ICEBERG 
That last statement in the previous section may offer a good illustration of 
the troops’ frustration with the unclear regulations, but at the same time 
it does not give a realistic picture of the likelihood of being convicted. As 
mentioned above, appendix 6 of the Excessennota mentions 110 judgements 
relating to violent crimes committed by Dutch soldiers against Indonesi- 
an civilians and fighters.” This number seems to be in stark contrast to the 
potential number of crimes. We do not know the precise extent of the (ex- 
treme) violence committed by Dutch military personnel in Indonesia, but 
according to earlier, plausible estimates it may have run to tens of thousands 
of incidents.” Although, as shall be shown below, the number of cases of 
violent crime against Indonesians was indeed higher and the figure of 110 
judgements should thus be revised upwards, this does not alter the fact that 
only a very small share of the violent crimes committed — the proverbial tip 
of the iceberg — ended in conviction by a court martial. 

The aim of this research is not to reach a firm quantitative conclusion 
about the overall scale of the violence committed, because the sources sim- 
ply do not allow it: much violence was never reported, let alone prosecuted. 
Nor is the aim to establish exactly how many judgements between 1945 and 
1949 concerned violent crimes, because that source material is not complete, 
either. Nevertheless, the courts martial cases deserve more attention in this 
research for several reasons. First, the literature on the War of Independence 
has always treated the figures in the Excessennota, including the above-men- 
tioned figure of 110 and the memo’s conclusions about the working of the 
military justice system, as established fact, and this has never been inves- 
tigated — even though it was found quite soon after the publication of the 
Excessennota that the latter was far from complete and that the committee’s 
approach had its limitations. This is all the more reason to scrutinize the 
sources themselves. 

A second reason for taking a closer look at the ‘administration’ of the 
courts martial — the courts martial registers, weekly case logs, cause lists and 
trial records — is to gain a better understanding of how the military justice 
system worked and to trace how the reporting of a possible crime led to a 
verdict or, as in the majority of cases, was settled in a different way; for even 
though the total size of the ‘iceberg’ of cases of extreme violence is unknown 
and much of it lies below the proverbial surface, we can get an impression of 
its size by considering reported incidents that did not lead to a verdict, but 
that were settled in another fashion. 
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Before looking at the figures, we should make a number of caveats with 
regard to comparing the material. Although the courts martial registers and 
weekly case logs by judge advocates seem to be largely complete, the same 
cannot be said of the underlying dossiers. Moreover, it is not a straightfor- 
ward matter to compare all types of court sources. The registers, cause lists 
and dossiers do not contain uniform data. Similar problems are encountered 
in the Excessennota and in articles in the journal Militair-Rechtelijk Tijd- 
schrift (MRT), which used diverse criteria when drawing up figures on the 
administration of justice; for example, with regard to the period to which 
the figures relate (for example, figures up to and including 1949 or also after 
1949), the type of crime (all types of crime or only violent crimes), or the 
victims’ background (all backgrounds or only Indonesian). After all, not all 
of the violent crimes committed by Dutch soldiers should be categorized 
as ‘extreme violence, defined by Limpach as the ‘use of physical violence 
that was used, predominantly outside of regular combat situations, against 
non-combatants (civilians) or combatants (military personnel or militia) 
who had been disarmed following their capture’? Extreme violence thus 
mainly concerned crimes in which Indonesian civilians and combatants — 
and not Dutch military personnel — were victims. In order to determine 
whether a violent crime can be categorized as extreme violence, it is nec- 
essary to study and assess the trial records and other judicial sources one 
by one. Only in this way can we establish the circumstances in which the 
violence took place and the identity of the victim(s). 

Researchers at the Royal Netherlands Institute of Southeast Asian and 
Caribbean Studies (KITLV) undertook this time-consuming exercise by 
examining the dossiers in the court martial archives, among other things.” 
The disadvantage of this approach is that not all cases are accompanied by 
a dossier. Moreover, it is equally important to study how many cases were 
investigated that did zot lead to a judgement, as well as the nature of those 
cases. For that reason, this research examined registers and cause lists in ad- 
dition to judgements. By combining these data with qualitative data from 
military-legal correspondence, I sought to gain more insight into the work- 
ing methods.” 

As stated above, we can only guess at the overall scale of the incidents of 
extreme violence. In October 1947, judge advocate Van Leeuwen, who was 
well acquainted with the judicial system, estimated that at most, only 10 per 
cent of ‘all looting and other property-related crimes, rapes, etc? committed 
during and after the first military offensive had come to light.” He did not 


specify these crimes with precision, but they appear to have included (seri- 
ous) violent crimes, in any case. Although Van Leeuwen paints a picture that 
is far from complete, we can clearly infer that a great many crimes were not 
even reported, let alone resulted in judgement by a court martial. 

We can only draw conclusions about the cases that did come to light, of 
course, and about how the judicial system handled them. As mentioned 
above, when it came to minor offences — or offences that were considered 
to be minor — the commander in charge could impose disciplinary penalties 
without the intervention of a higher body; those cases are not considered 
here. According to the law, certain ‘minor’ disciplinary violations could be 
settled with a disciplinary penalty; so-called ‘improper military disciplinary 
offences’ (oneigenlijke krijgstuchtelijke vergrijpen). Moreover, due to the state 
of war and the growing case backlog, the KL and the KM had a scheme that 
temporarily permitted criminal cases to be dealt with as disciplinary offen- 
ces if they could not be handled within a short period of time. Initially this 
was meant to apply to straightforward cases for which a maximum sentence 
of two months in prison could be imposed.’ As with so many measures, 
however, in late 1947 the KL’s scheme was extended to cases ‘of a serious 
nature’ without this being specified in more detail.” 

For cases that a commander could not handle independently, after an in- 
vestigation had been carried out, a report was drafted and entered in the 
weekly case log by the local army or navy judge advocate. It is estimated that 
32,000 to 35,000 offences of varying natures were registered in this way be- 
tween 1946 and 1949.” The registers record the advice that the judge ad- 
vocate gave to the referring officer: a disciplinary settlement, referral to the 
court martial or dismissal. A case could also be sent to a judge advocate in 
a different location to be dealt with there, meaning that the advice was not 
entered in that particular register. A detailed study of 300 successive cases in 
the registers of the KL's judge advocate in Semarang, Surabaya and Jakarta in 
the period after the first military offensive of 1947 shows that in this period, 
around a half up to a third of cases were dealt with by court martial, between 
a quarter and a half were settled with disciplinary proceedings, and between 
11 and 14 per cent were dismissed.” 

It is important to know which kinds of crimes were prosecuted and which 
were dealt with in another way. Aside from common cases such as traffic 
offences and curfew violations, the cases that were handled as disciplinary 
offences included incidents such as the destruction of homes, looting and 
embezzlement. The registers of the army prosecutor’s office in Jakarta show 
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that this office also dealt with incidents of rape, assault and mistreatment as 
violations of military discipline, not as offences punishable under criminal 
law.'°° Contrary to what is stated in the Excessennota, cases were also dis- 
missed on a large scale, including cases involving violent crimes.’ The KL’s 
judge advocate in Jakarta advised the dismissal of serious cases, including the 
shooting of escaped detainees, a shoot-out, murder and the mistreatment 
of prisoners.’ This confirms the picture outlined above of judge advocates 
who refrained from prosecution for diverse reasons. 

Data from the HMG show that in the period between 1946 and 1949, 
judge advocates for the KL advised referral to the court martial in around 
a quarter of cases, and their colleagues at the navy advised it in one fifth of 
cases.’ These figures are slightly lower than those of the above mentioned 
sample. The cases that were referred were registered in the cause list of the 
court martial, where the details of the trial and the eventual verdict were also 
subsequently noted. According to the Excessennota, around 12,000 dossiers 
were found at the HMG in The Hague that related to the cases mentioned 
in the cause lists. But the number of dossiers is not equal to the number of 
trials, as appendix 6 of the memo erroneously suggests. When “dossier num- 
bers’ were assigned, probably at the time of the ‘excesses’ investigation, the 
cases that were numbered included cases relating to Indonesians who were 
tried by the temporary courts martial. In addition, a case was sometimes ‘put 
on hold’ and dealt with at a later time, meaning that a new number was as- 
signed. Above all, however, the numbered dossiers included cases that were 
sent by the court martial ‘to the commanding officer’ to be handled as disci- 
plinary offences, and that therefore did not result in a criminal judgement. 

When we consider the number of criminal judgements, the published 
overview of figures from the HMG shows that in the years 1947, 1948 and 
1949, 8,442 verdicts relating to Dutch military personnel were passed by the 
courts martial in Indonesia: 5,735 at the KL’s field court martial, 1,781 at the 
KNIL’ field court martial, and 926 at the naval court martial.'°+ Thus, this 
figure does not include judgements passed by the temporary courts martial 
and judgements from the years 1946 and 1950. In addition, these figures in- 
clude all kinds of crimes, not only violent crimes or extreme violence. There 
is no way to infer from the figures whether Indonesians were victims. This 
figure thus offers no more than an indication of the total number of judge- 
ments. 

The ‘excesses’ investigation of 1969 yielded “between 5 and 600 cases’ of 
‘war crimes.’ The latter ‘war crimes’ category included violent crimes com- 


mitted against Indonesian civilians and combatants.'°* Around soo of the 
defendants were related to looting cases, leaving the 149 defendants in the 
110 cases of crimes reported in the memo. These 110 judgements included 10 
cases of rape, 25 of manslaughter and 13 of murder. 

The database of the archival research carried out by the KITLV contains 
407 court martial cases of violence committed against Indonesians, divid- 
ed into categories of types of crimes and violence that took place within or 
outside the framework of regular military action. Of these, 118 judgements 
relate to cases of murder and manslaughter outside the framework of mili- 
tary action.” Although these figures are not complete and the classification 
of categories is somewhat arbitrary, they give an indication of the types of 
crimes. In any case, the number of judgements relating to violent crimes, 
and extreme violence in particular, is thus higher than that reported in the 
Excessennota. When the figures from the database are compared to the total 
number of criminal judgements (for all types of crimes) mentioned by the 
HMG, we see that around 5 per cent of judgements relate to (potential) cases 
of extreme violence such as murder, manslaughter, assault, rape and arson. 
The majority relate to cases of robbery and theft, which were often accom- 
panied by violence. What do these figures tell us? They say little about the 
extent of the extreme violence deployed, aside from the fact that the number 
of cases must have been a multiple of this, given the statements about per- 
centages of unreported violence. If we consider the individual cases, we see 
that a very wide range of punishments was imposed. For example, the pun- 
ishment for murder, which included the execution of prisoners, varied from 
a year in prison to the death penalty. The death penalty was imposed twice 
on Dutch soldiers for serious violent crimes, but only carried out once." 
This raises several questions: why were similar cases sometimes punished but 
often not, and which factors influenced sentencing? 


EXPLANATIONS FOR DIFFERENCES 

IN SENTENCING 

Criminal cases cannot simply be compared, of course, and unique factors 
were at play, but we can nevertheless make a number of general statements 
based on the judgements relating to violent offences, over 400 of them in 
all. The types of crimes that were tried and punished (relatively) severely 
were often individual actions that were taken at the defendant’s own initia- 
tive and that did not benefit or even harm the military organization, their 
commanders or their own unit. Such cases can be described as ‘dysfuncti- 
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onal behaviour’."° By contrast, there were also ‘functional crimes’ that re- 
flected ‘desired structural criminality, such as ‘summary executions’ and the 
killing of prisoners, which were dealt with in a different way. 

The approach to punishment was largely determined by a very broad in- 
terpretation of the grounds for exclusion from punishment in the Military 
Penal Code that applied to military personnel: 


He who in time of war, within the limits of his authority, commits an 
act that is permitted according to the rules of the law of war, or whose 
punishment would be contrary to a treaty in force between the Neth- 
erlands and the power with which the Netherlands is at war, or with 
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any regulation laid down pursuant to such a treaty, is not punishable. 


In short: killing people was punishable under the Penal Code, for example, 
but the Military Penal Code provided grounds for exclusion if this killing 
took place in the context of the conflict and did not violate the limiting pro- 
visions of the law of war. Some commanders erroneously considered ‘sum- 
mary executions, whereby suspects were executed on the spot without any 
form of trial, to be part of military operations and therefore often failed to 
report them as crimes. Even in cases where mass executions came to light, 
such as in South Sulawesi, the highest authorities usually decided to refrain 
from prosecution. This is in stark contrast to the death sentences imposed by 
Dutch temporary courts martial on Japanese war criminals for carrying out 
similar executions.” The authorities applied much more lenient standards 
to their ‘own boys’ than to other parties. 

One should add that the degree of cruelty and the openness with which 
a crime was committed had an impact on prosecution and sentencing. This 
was the case, for example, for an employee of the Military Intelligence Ser- 
vice on Bali, who killed two suspects after a heavy-handed interrogation 
and then had them beheaded with the intention of displaying the heads 
as a deterrent example.”* Another intelligence officer, the commander of 
the Intelligence and Security Group (rva) in Jombang (East Java), had 
seven prisoners taken to the market, tied up and shot. A pamphlet with a 
cautionary text for the residents was then fixed to a pole." These actions 
— which were difficult to hush up — were punished; although the courts 
martial only imposed prison sentences of six and two years (including de- 
tention at the government’s pleasure), they did at least come to trial. Cases 
that attracted less public attention, such as the abuse of internees or pris- 


oners behind prison walls by the intelligence services, were only punished 
sporadically. 

In cases where the victims of extreme violence were prominent individ- 
uals, the authorities were usually forced to investigate these crimes, too, 
and the court martial was under pressure to set an example. Thus, the court 
martial in Jakarta even sentenced a member of the Military Police to death 
for robbing and murdering a prominent Arab woman.” It was perhaps no 
coincidence that this crime clearly had nothing to do with the perpetrator’s 
military duties, and that it had also made it into the papers. 

Other factors led to lower penalties, however. The rank and position of 
the defendant, for example, influenced the handling and sentencing of a 
case. Officers appeared before the court martial the least often, in compara- 
tive terms, although relatively more often than they did in the Netherlands. 
When they were tried, it was for involvement in crimes such as looting, 
embezzlement, handling stolen goods or accepting a gift."” More striking, 
however, is the fact that officers often escaped sanction in cases that involved 
(serious) violent crimes, even though they were obviously involved or re- 
sponsible. NCOs and corporals were frequently spared, too, in the sense that 
they were subjected more often to (partially) conditional punishments and 
discharged less often than the men. Furthermore, the registers show that 
their wrongdoings were handled as disciplinary offences more often than 
those of the men. 

Courts martial also took all kinds of extenuating circumstances into ac- 
count, even in relation to serious offences. When determining sentences in 
countless cases, especially those involving KNIL soldiers, personal experience 
in the Japanese internment camps and the loss of relatives in the bersiap peri- 
od were considered extenuating circumstances. When it came to conscripts, 
the difficult conditions in the tropics, limited training and lack of experi- 
ence were considered. If a crime was found to have had a positive impact on 
the local security situation, this often resulted in a lighter punishment too. 
Many a time, the members of the court martial underlined the need to take 
a tough line in order to break the anti-Dutch resistance. The desire to main- 
tain troop numbers was also reflected in the penalties. In some cases, for 
example, the additional penalty of discharge was only imposed in the case of 
prison sentences of one year or longer." This was done not only to maintain 
troop numbers, but also to prevent soldiers from committing crimes in or- 
der to be repatriated more quickly; after discharge, sentences were generally 
served in the Netherlands. 
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Different courts martial also took different approaches to sentencing. 
Perhaps the most important explanation for this lies in the composition of 
these institutions and the background of the judges and judge advocates. 
The members of the KL’s courts martial, who all had the rank of officers, 
were more emphatically on the troops’ side than their colleagues at the 
KNIL. M.P. Plantenga, who served as president of a KL court martial, was a 
vocal advocate of the use of military justice to support military action and 
therefore showed much understanding for the interests of the soldiers and 
their commanders. By contrast, the temporary courts martial, which were 
often chaired by militarized colonial legal officials, imposed more severe 
punishments on KNIL soldiers. In some cases, for example, an attempted 
manslaughter resulted in a five-year prison sentence.” The KNIL’s courts 
martial, on which Netherlands Indies legal officials served as judge advo- 
cates, also imposed relatively severe sentences. The duration of a prison sen- 
tence for manslaughter and assault amounted to between two and twelve 
years, whereas KL servicemen usually received a prison sentence of one to 
five years for similar offences. In cases against KNIL servicemen, the severity 
of the punishment also depended on their ethnic background; Indonesians 
were punished more severely than Dutchmen for what were ostensibly sim- 
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ilar crimes. 


ACTION AGAINST INDONESIAN OPPONENTS 
During the War of Independence, the Dutch authorities used various re- 
pressive measures and violent means to gain control over the population. In 
addition to criminal prosecution, the Dutch colonial government fell back 
on internment, a much tried-and-tested method in the colony.™ The Mili- 
tary Authority and the lieutenant governor general ordered people whom 
they considered to be a threat to public order or the state to be detained 
in camps for an indefinite time, without any need for concrete evidence, 
let alone a court ruling.™ In order to avoid taking any risks, the authorities 
rounded up many tens of thousands of people before deciding whether to 
prosecute them. As a result, the internment camps and prisons soon became 
overcrowded. 

The pressure to prevent the number of prisoners rising too high, or even 
to reduce numbers by handling cases rapidly and releasing prisoners, was at 
odds with the desire to punish severely and create security. There were also 
tensions between the military authorities, who preferred to deal with the 
prisoner problem with as little paperwork as possible, and lawyers at the OM 


and judicial officials who took a legalistic approach and wanted to follow 
rules and regulations wherever possible, even if it meant devising new ones. 


THREE CATEGORIES 

The judicial system divided detainees™ into three broad categories: “de fac- 
to prisoners of war, criminals and political prisoners."* At first captured 
Republican servicemen and fighters were put in prison, but because Army 
Commander General Spoor anticipated fierce criticism from the UN regar- 
ding their treatment, he and the Dutch colonial government decided to tre- 
at them as prisoners of war in accordance with the Geneva Convention.” 
The term ‘prisoners of war’ had to be avoided, though, in order to avoid 
giving the impression that the Netherlands was at war. Republican soldiers 
and fighters who were arrested during regular military operations in areas 
occupied by the Dutch were therefore described as ‘de facto prisoners of war’ 
— provided that they had not committed crimes in the view of the Dutch 
authorities. They were imprisoned in internment camps supervised by the 
military, and had to be treated in accordance with separate regulations.”* 

The second category, the ‘criminals, included soldiers and civilians who 
might be guilty of criminal offences, including both common offences and 
recently criminalized actions against the Dutch regime. If an investigation 
showed that they could be prosecuted, they were placed under the supervi- 
sion of the (civilian) prison system and in principle their case was handled 
by one of the civilian courts. If the OM was unable to complete a case against 
a certain suspect — due to a lack of evidence, for example — it was still possi- 
ble to intern them without trial. 

The final category, the ‘political prisoners, covered detainees with di- 
verse backgrounds who had been detained because they posed a (potential) 
threat. In areas that were not yet considered to be ‘purged’ this included 
those suspected of carrying out criminal acts against the Dutch regime, such 
as acts of destruction, erecting roadblocks and laying mines, but whose guilt 
was difficult to determine.” This vague category overlapped with that of 
‘criminals. The category to which someone was assigned on the basis of cer- 
tain allegations varied from case to case. 

The total number of internees and prisoners cannot be determined with 
any certainty. Despite the urging of the attorney general, the Military Au- 
thority reported only sporadically on this issue. There are no overviews for 
the different years, as far as we are aware, although we do know that the 
numbers must have fluctuated greatly. Given the dozens of people who, ac- 
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cording to military reports, were taken prisoner by the brigades on an al- 
most daily basis, however, the number of internees and prisoners must have 
been high, certainly if we allow for the fact that it was easy to overlook the 
many prisoners who were held in towns, outposts or in unit encampments. 
In any case, according to military reports, between January and August 1949 
almost 40,000 Indonesians were taken prisoner (of war) on Java and Suma- 
tra.” For this reason, the estimate by the critical lawyer G.J. Resink, that 
there must have been 50,000 to 60,000 internees in late 1948, appears to 
have been more realistic than the 15,000 internees (in addition to de facto 
prisoners of war) on Java and Sumatra reported by the attorney general in 
December 1948. 

Internment was seen as a necessary political instrument; the wellbeing of 
internees was of minor importance. Although the conditions in the camps 
varied from place to place and from time to time, the interned Indonesian 
men and women usually lived in dreadful conditions. The director of the 
Department of Health, A.PJ. van der Burg, complained to Spoor about the 
poor treatment of prisoners and the abuse of Indonesian suspects in order 
to obtain confessions. Spoor acknowledged some abuses, but dismissed the 
complaint on the grounds that the abuse was due to a lack of self-discipline 
among the staff, and that the people in question would be subject to disci- 
plinary proceedings. Inspections by the UN and the Red Cross, as well as 
the fear that the Republic would use the prisons for propaganda purposes, 
sometimes prompted minor improvements.” The internees were left in a 
state of great ignorance; many were not or barely interrogated, and thus had 
no idea why they had been locked up and for how long. A moving sketch of 
the situation in the camps can be found in a semi-autobiographical novel by 
the renowned writer and Republican Pramoedya Ananta Toer, who was im- 
prisoned in Bukit Duri prison near Jakarta. He describes the impact of the 
fear, frustration, and uncertainty about the reasons for and duration of the 
internment on the detainees and their families, who often lost a breadwin- 
ner." The Dutch authorities paid no attention to the needs of these families. 


RELEASE, EXPULSION AND EXCHANGE 

A number of measures were taken to reduce the large number of detainees. 
When it came to the categories of prisoners of war and political prisoners, 
in principle release was possible if there was insufficient evidence of (serious) 
criminal behaviour and if they were ‘accomplices’ or ‘insignificant’ individu- 
als. This did not happen as a matter of course, though, because the autho- 


rities always saw these detainees as a potential threat and considered their 
presence in Dutch territory to be undesirable. Fearing that they would soon 
re-join armed groups after their release, the judge advocate or judge, under 
the guise of re-education and future prospects, sent young men to so-called 
rehabilitation camps where they were obliged stay."* This compulsory stay 
meant that there was very little difference between these camps and ‘regular’ 
internment camps. 

In addition, thousands of Indonesians were ‘expelled’ to Republican terri- 
tory.” By recording their descriptions and warning them that any return to 
Dutch-controlled territory would be a criminal offence, the military author- 
ities hoped to bar any ‘undesirable elements. Which internees were eligible 
for release or expulsion was determined by the so-called Informal Advisory 
Committees (Informele Adviescommissies, 1ACs), which consisted of repre- 
sentatives of the civilian administration (administrative officer), the judici- 
ary (public prosecutor) and the army (IvG intelligence officer, possibly also 


Meeting of the Informal Advisory Committee (tac) in Banyumas prison to decide on the 
prosecution or release of interned Indonesians, April 1948. Seated at the table, from left to 
right: NN (Sergeant Major of the Military Police; K.S. Bieger (public prosecutor); J.A. 
Reus (administrator of Banyumas) and Lieutenant A.M.J. van Wamelen (Staff v Bri- 


gade). Source: J.C. Taillie, National Archives of the Netherlands/Dienst voor Legercontacten 
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the local commander)."* The evaluation process was time-consuming and 
large backlogs soon developed. 

Another measure intended to reduce the number of internees was to ex- 
change (large numbers of ) de facto prisoners of war and political prisoners 
for (much smaller numbers of ) Dutch soldiers who had fallen into Republi- 
can hands. In part under pressure from the UN, Dutch and Republican de- 
legations discussed such exchanges in various committees. The negotiations 
were often tricky, however, because neither party was above using deception 
and misinformation, and both wanted to exploit the exchanges for propa- 
ganda purposes. Despite this, in the course of the war several thousand Indo- 
nesian prisoners of war were exchanged for several dozen Dutch soldiers.” 


CRIMINAL PROSECUTION 

In addition to internment, criminal prosecution was another way to put In- 
donesian opponents out of action and portray them in a negative light. Both 
the Justice Department and the army leadership emphasized how much the 
population was suffering from the murders, looting and arson committed by 
‘criminals, and that the perpetrators would be punished severely. The so-cal- 
led ‘bersiap murders’, committed in the first phase of the revolution, received 
special attention from the authorities. The investigation did not get going 
properly until July 1947, because many areas had previously been inacces- 
sible. Many of the suspected main perpetrators of the crimes had already 
fled to Republican areas, however, meaning that mostly co-conspirators and 
accomplices — a few dozen, in any case — were brought to trial. Nevertheless, 
sentences of fifteen to twenty years and even the death penalty were handed 
out. 

In view of the wartime conditions, in 1945 the maximum sentences for 
many crimes were made more severe, meaning that the death penalty could 
be imposed in many cases.” In addition, the justice system continued to ex- 
tend the grounds for criminal prosecution or interpret them creatively. For 
example, Attorney General Felderhof urged the prosecution of Indonesian 
suspects on the grounds that they had ‘participated’ in an association that 
was prohibited or that intended to commit crimes; it was then unnecessary 
to prove that the suspect had personally committed a crime.” Furthermore, 
more and more actions were criminalized by the Allied or Military Author- 
ity regulations, such as having knowledge of where weapons and munitions 
were stored without reporting this to the military or civilian authorities.” 
Resistance to the Dutch regime was criminalized. One of the first far-reach- 


ing measures was the ‘Hawthorn Proclamation’ of October 1945, which stat- 
ed that people could be ‘shot’ or ‘punished’ if caught in the act of carrying 
weapons, sabotage or looting.*° This proclamation, which was issued by the 
British military authority, remained in force until early 1948." 

The trying of political cases took on a new dimension after the Dutch 
military offensives, when the Dutch administration wanted to restore 
Dutch justice in the newly occupied territories. The territorial expansions 
not only increased the workload for the judiciary, but they also created new 
challenges. Namely, colonial legal officials were appointed as so-called ‘spe- 
cial judges’ (bijzondere rechters) to try political cases in these areas, because 
Indonesian judges who had been retained by the Dutch regime were reluc- 
tant to deal with such cases for fear of revenge. These cases concerned the 
murder of police officers, suspected spies and ‘collaborators’ by ‘gangs’ and 
ex-TNI servicemen, for example, for which the death penalty was regularly 
demanded." 

As well as the special judges, the district courts, which handled civilian 
criminal cases, and temporary courts martial had their hands full with an 
unknown number of criminal cases, some of which related to the revolu- 
tion.’ Finally, the special courts martial played an important role in the 
criminal prosecution of crimes against the Dutch regime.** 


SPECIAL COURTS MARTIAL 

The release of prisoners and internees created a new dilemma for the justice 
system. There were reports, for example, that frustrated Dutch soldiers were 
switching to the ‘summary’ execution of captured servicemen, fighters and 
civilians, to prevent them from taking up arms against the Dutch again. The 
scale on which such executions occurred is not known, but we do know that 
executions without trial certainly took place from early 1946, and were al- 
ternately condoned and condemned by brigade and battalion commanders 
and the army authorities in Jakarta." 

In order to counter this development and meet the widely felt need for 
‘rapid and brief on-site trials of acts of terror, in March 1948 the justice sys- 
tem created a new type of military court on Java and Sumatra, the special 
court martial (bijzondere krijgsgerecht).'*° A brigade commander could es- 
tablish a special court martial in his jurisdiction and appoint a field officer 
from his brigade as a judge. Sitting alone, this military judge, who was not 
required to have legal expertise or experience, could use fast-track proceed- 
ings in cases ‘of a straightforward nature’; in other words, cases that demand- 
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ed little time or attention because the evidence spoke for itself. 

The special courts martial were tasked with dealing with crimes com- 
mitted by (suspected) members of armed groups who had taken up arms 
against the Dutch regime, including carrying out espionage operations and 
infiltrating Dutch territory. In three sessions of the special court martial of 
the V-Brigade, for example, 32 defendants were put on trial for infiltration, 
six of whom were sentenced to death and seventeen sentenced to prison for 
periods of five to twenty years. Nine young defendants did not receive pris- 
on sentences but were ‘ordered to be detained at the government’s pleasure; 
which usually meant that they were sent to the above-mentioned rehabili- 
tation camps.” Although the special courts martial sometimes passed mild 
judgements, the punishments were usually severe.'** 

The special courts martial were intended to prevent soldiers from taking 
matters into their own hands, but in practice they paved the way for injus- 
tice. The judge advocate usually acted as prosecutor for the temporary court 
martial, but in unforeseen circumstances the brigade commander could ap- 
point any officer for this purpose. It could thus happen that a judgement 
could be passed without any lawyer having been involved in the judicial 
process. It could also happen that defendants failed to receive legal counsel 
because they were not informed about their rights. It is striking that even in 
these ‘straightforward’ cases, the most severe punishment of all — the death 
penalty — could be imposed, something that was not usually left to a single 
judge. It is unclear how many cases and death sentences were involved, but 
research in newspapers from the time has revealed more than fifty reports of 
death sentences. All in all, the number of death sentences imposed by special 
courts martial, special judges, temporary courts martial and district courts 
is likely to have run into the hundreds.” In fact, the only guarantee against 
excessive sentencing and wrongful convictions had been eroded: aside from 
the possibility of a pardon, this lay in the withholding of the writ of execu- 
tion by the brigade commander — someone who lacked legal training, was 
probably biased, and was the one to have set up the court martial in the first 
place. 

The simplified procedure and speed at which the cases were dealt with 
undermined the process of establishing the truth. The special courts mar- 
tial often handled multiple cases in a single day, sometimes in a number of 
locations, leaving little time to prepare and deal with a case thoroughly. The 
burden of proof was often scant. Testimonies from witnesses and suspects 
were frequently the most important source of evidence and, as shown by 
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Four shackled defendants waiting for the session of the special court martial in Garut, Feb- 
ruary 1949. All were sentenced to death. The Japanese Aoki, alias Abu Bakar (right), was 
convicted for carrying out ‘terrorist actions in West Java on behalf of the TNI. Source: Photogra- 


pher unknown, N10D/Collection T. Smid. 


Limpach’s chapter on the intelligence services, a heavy-handed approach 
was often taken to obtaining statements. Defendants regularly withdrew 
their statements during the court session, because they had been forced to 
confess under threats or ill-treatment.” In some cases, a judge would de- 
clare the evidence inadmissible and acquit the defendant, but judges often 
questioned the defendant’s word and saw such withdrawals as an attempt to 
lessen the punishment or achieve an acquittal. 

For political and pragmatic reasons, until the transfer of sovereignty the 
authorities continued to adjust the categories of prisoners and internees and 
adapt the instructions for their treatment, but this could not conceal the 
fact that the justice system lacked an overview of the situation and that cases 
were often handled arbitrarily. The decision to establish special courts mar- 
tial shows that on the one hand, the judicial authorities were unable to take a 
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stand against unauthorized and extrajudicial executions by military person- 
nel, and on the other hand, they gave in to pressure from the military to take 
a hard line against ‘enemy elements’ and punish them as severely as possible. 
By creating these courts martial, the justice system legitimized and legal- 
ized the killing of Indonesian prisoners on extremely shaky legal grounds. In 
doing so, they and the military authorities were guilty of what can only be 


described as judicial killing. 


THE IMPACT ON THE WAR AND THE USE OF 
VIOLENCE 

Although it is difficult to measure the impact of the actions of the judiciary 
on the use of violence in the war, based on this research we can make sever- 
al statements about the extent to which it promoted or curbed the use of 
violence on the Dutch and Indonesian sides. One direct and evident link 
between the use of violence and the failure to punish crimes committed 
by Dutch soldiers, or punish them in a timely manner, is that the perpetra- 
tors of extreme violence were able to keep overstepping the mark. In June 
1947, for example, Jan Nordmann, a warrant-officer in the KNIL, commit- 
ted crimes including murder and manslaughter, and in August also inciting 
murder, aggravated assault and handling stolen goods.” He was not placed 
under provisional arrest until February 1948, however, after which it took 
until January 1949 for the court martial to deal with his cases and sentence 
him to seventeen years in prison. The precise reason for this slow response 
is unknown, but it was not unusual for servicemen to remain at large for a 
long time. Failing to punish crimes or punish them swiftly had the operati- 
onal advantage of maximizing troop numbers in the battalions. In any case, 
this was a factor in the decision, taken in the run-up to the two military 
offensives, to suspend or defer the implementation of prison sentences of six 
months or less.'* 

As the judiciary only became involved in a case after a crime had been 
committed, when it came to preventing extreme violence the main potential 
strength of the judiciary lay in its ability to generate a deterrent effect by 
means of punishment. Its ability in this regard appears to have been lim- 
ited, however. We know from egodocuments that sentencing for offences 
and crimes did occupy soldiers’ minds at the time, but it is difficult to say 
whether the threat of punishment prevented them from overstepping the 
mark.’ In any case, the justice system and the army leadership tried to evoke 
a sense of shame among the troops by publicly disclosing the crimes com- 


mitted and the sentences imposed, including by reading out judgements at 
roll call and hanging up punishment lists in the mess.“* The Dutch colonial 
press was also fed information about judgements relating to theft, looting 
and attempted manslaughter. Such reports in the media — which for some 
time even included the initials of the perpetrators — were intended to deter 
soldiers, but they also served to contradict reports in the Republican media 
about impunity for crimes committed by Dutch soldiers.” 

It is difficult to determine how far these ‘naming and shaming’ measures 
were effective. They may have helped to raise awareness among young ser- 
vicemen who had just arrived in Indonesia. In any event, though, the pub- 
licized judgements included few cases of structural criminality, such as the 
abuse of detainees, meaning that this policy would have had little effect on 
the perpetration of this form of extreme violence; and it was precisely by 
rarely punishing and not publicly condemning this structural criminality 
that the authorities gave the clear impression that they considered this form 
of violence to be acceptable. Thus, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
they sent a legitimizing signal to the Dutch troops. 

In the case of Indonesian military personnel and fighters, the actions of 
the judiciary had contradictory effects. Large-scale internment and the exe- 
cution of civilians, servicemen and fighters may have weakened the Repub- 
lic in a numerical sense, but this rebounded on the Dutch; the severe pun- 
ishments and measures had a motivational, rather than a deterrent, effect. 
Some fighters were proud of their contribution to the revolution and were 
convinced that they would be released as soon as the Dutch were defeat- 
ed. Moreover, the prisons and internment camps functioned as ‘hotbeds’ 
of Indonesian nationalism. Internment gave prisoners and internees the op- 
portunity to unite and plan campaigns.” The arrests of Republican leaders 
also prompted diverse groups to organize resistance campaigns and carry 


out reprisals.'* 


CONCLUSION 
During the Indonesian War of Independence, the Netherlands used law, 
particularly criminal law, as a weapon in the fight against the Republic. Sho- 
wing themselves bound by their institutional bias, the Dutch judiciary and 
military authorities in Indonesia deliberately abandoned important legal 
principles for the sake of military interests. 

The extreme violence committed by Dutch soldiers was punished only 
selectively and on a very limited scale. There was a high degree of impunity, 
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especially in the case of capital offences such as murder and manslaughter. 
The few cases in which perpetrators were punished were often individual 
actions that played no ‘functional role in the military organization and op- 
erations. The number of convictions thus says little about the total extent of 
the extreme violence. Although the number of sentences for violent crimes 
that can be categorized as extreme violence was higher than reported in the 
Excessennota, such acts — if they were reported at all — were usually handled 
as disciplinary offences or even dismissed. The courts martial were not short 
of work, however, because they had their hands full with punishing offences 
and (minor) crimes committed by Dutch soldiers with an eye to maintain- 
ing discipline. The key issue, however, was that the military-legal apparatus 
saw serving military interests, not punishing crime or violent crime, as its 
primary objective. 

Precisely for this reason, the highest Dutch authorities condoned forms 
of desired structural criminality, such as the torture of detainees, as part of 
the waging of war. Although in theory there was adherence to the law of 
war, in practice this was of insufficient significance and the attitude of the 
immediate commander was usually the determining factor. Much violence 
was classified as military necessity and therefore exempt from investigation 
or prosecution. Army Commander General Spoor was aware that his troops 
regularly overstepped the mark, but he preferred to look the other way; and 
if not, as the highest authority he could decide not to prosecute. The attor- 
ney general often showed himself to be pragmatic and benevolent regarding 
the army authorities, whereby this highest legal authority gave a legitimiz- 
ing signal to the judge advocates. Although some of the latter felt impotent 
and would have preferred to prosecute such actions, in many cases they too 
eventually gave in to military pressure. In addition, the presidents and the 
members of the courts martial, some of whom lacked any legal background, 
often showed themselves to be very sympathetic to military interests. The 
end apparently justified the means. 

The latter also applied to how the Dutch judiciary treated Indonesians 
who had turned against the Dutch colonial regime. By declaring a state of 
emergency, the political, military and legal authorities extended existing 
laws and regulations, criminalized the actions of the opponent, and there- 
by paved the way for the imposition of the severest penalties for relatively 
minor offences. They also fell back on the colonial practice of large-scale in- 
ternment. This not only affected individuals who had actually used violence 
for whatever reason, but also civilians who gave more or less passive support 


to the Republic or who refused to work with the Dutch colonial regime, 
for example. Legal norms were eroded in the process. Illustrative of this was 
the establishment of the special courts martial, whereby the justice system 
legalized the execution of Indonesian civilians, servicemen and fighters and 
created a semblance of legitimacy — without being able to prevent extraju- 
dicial killings. 

Although Colonel Engles had assured that the court martial would never 
allow ‘injustice to be turned into law’ this was indeed borne out by the ac- 
tions of the judiciary in 1945-1949. That is not to say that all of the measures 
and — in particular — their implementation were the result of a deliberate 
policy to put law at the service of war, or that the judicial apparatus was 
entirely inadequate. The overloaded and relatively inexperienced apparatus 
operated under challenging conditions and faced many practical problems. 
Moreover, the justice system had only limited influence over the many fac- 
tors that determined the use of extreme violence. 

Nevertheless, it is more than likely that the opportunistic actions of the 
judicial system promoted, rather than curbed, the use of extreme violence. 
Even if the effects are difficult to measure, by only lightly punishing or fail- 
ing to punish severe crimes by Dutch soldiers, the judicial system allowed 
them to continue their violent behaviour. Indeed, by turning a blind eye to 
this behaviour, as mentioned above, the authorities sent out a legitimizing 
signal. When it came to Indonesians, the repressive regime provoked feel- 
ings of bitterness and a greater resolve to fight, both among the individuals 
who were detained or punished and among their relatives and acquaintan- 
ces. The same will have been true of the relatives of victims of (unpunished) 
Dutch extreme violence. 

In short, until the bitter end the Dutch judiciary in Indonesia remained 
a crucial instrument of colonial authority that bent the rules and provisions 
to its will. Due to the hybrid and militarized character of the judiciary, its 
condoning and simultaneously repressive actions came to serve military in- 
terests. Moreover, the legalistic approach of the civilian judiciary gave a sem- 
blance of legitimacy to its actions. By applying double standards, the justice 
system encouraged both Dutch and Indonesian servicemen and fighters to 
use every possible means in the conflict, even if this meant overstepping the 
mark. 
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Silence, information 
and deception in 
the Indonesian War 
of Independence 


REMCO RABEN AND PETER ROMIJN 


The war that raged over large parts of Indonesia between 1945 and 1949 
was a colonial war. Many Indonesians saw the conflict as an attempt by the 
Netherlands to reoccupy Indonesia and fought to defend their newly won 
freedom. Indeed, the Dutch entered the conflict to regain power in the for- 
mer Dutch East Indies. The war of conquest was directed from the Neth- 
erlands and was intended to serve the interests of the Netherlands. These 
interests were both material — the recovery of both the Dutch economy and 
the position of the Dutch and Dutch East Indies business community — and 
immaterial — the reestablishment of Dutch political and administrative re- 
sponsibility for Indonesia and its political future. 

That the Indonesian War of Independence was very violent is not a sur- 


Prime Minister Louis Beel speaks with journalists upon his departure to Indonesia, 13 De- 
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prising statement, although this has not always been fully grasped by every- 
one. In the Netherlands there was — and still is — a tendency to turn a blind 
eye to the violence perpetrated by its troops or to justify this violence, for 
example by offsetting it against Indonesian violence. Until fairly recently, 
the nature and extent of the war violence in Indonesia were obscured in the 
Netherlands, allowing it to remain largely invisible. By contrast, the legacy 
of that war can be found everywhere in Indonesia. In many villages there are 
memorial plaques, burial fields and monuments to the victims of the War of 
Independence. And yet even there, the memory of the war is selective. For 
example, those who fell prey to the violence of revolutionary Indonesian 
soldiers or combat groups — often even people from within the community 
— remain out of sight. 

The way in which the violence is remembered in the Netherlands and 
Indonesia is very much related to the nature of the war and the way in which 
information about war violence was handled at the time. The existence or 
absence of reporting, the wording used, and the way in which the knowl- 
edge was picked up and disseminated have determined how the violence is 
depicted in Indonesia and the Netherlands. The issue of information provi- 
sion is relevant and urgent, as evidenced by the discussions that have taken 
place in recent decades in the Netherlands and, to a much lesser degree, in 
Indonesia. Thus the question of how much violence took place during the 
revolution has everything to do with the way in which knowledge about 
that violence was disseminated and discussed at the time. 


INFORMATION MANAGEMENT 
This research analyses the way in which information about the war violence 
played a role in the justification, stimulation or restraining of that violence. 
We focus in particular on the role of what can be called ‘extreme violence’ a 
term that is in fact too vague. Our aim is not to make a strict distinction bet- 
ween ‘legitimate’ and ‘extreme’ violence but rather to investigate the ways in 
which the reporting made the violence acceptable and how acts of violence 
were discussed or withheld in politics and government, including the army 
and the judiciary. Simply put, what did the politicians and civil servants res- 
ponsible, from all ranks and from top to bottom, come to know in terms of 
the nature of the violence, and what did they do with that knowledge? 

We investigated two different dimensions of information: information 
management and discourses on violence. The first dimension encompas- 
ses all the ways in which knowledge about the violence was written down, 


spread, shared, used, withheld and accounted for.” We follow the routes that 
the information about violence took — from the first reporting in the field 
and on the street, via whistle-blowers, journalists and diplomats to the off- 
ces of senior civil servants. Inextricably linked to information provision was 
the administrative attitude to dealing with violence. That is why we identify 
cover-ups and whistle-blowers and determine how, if at all, people were held 
accountable. Military actions and administrative strategies were guided not 
only by rational considerations but also by perceptions of the surrounding 
world. These perceptions also determined how events in the political and 
administrative process came to be understood. Language was a formative 
component of the dynamics of violence. 

Information never comes in the form of objective and innocuous ‘data’ 
but is an essential part of power and politics. This was made particularly 
evident to us in the research we conducted into the complex context of the 
colonial warfare. Both the Republican and the Dutch East Indies govern- 
ments manipulated the message of violence, which consequently became 
an important element of that violence. Governments incited violence, con- 
trolled the perception of the violence perpetrated by the opponent, with- 
held information about certain events or did the precise opposite and made 
them public. Hence information says everything about the way in which 
those involved wanted to take responsibility for the violence that was used.’ 
Governments were very aware of this, especially when it came to extreme 
violence that could lead to scandals. They therefore strove to influence the 
scope and nature of the reporting. 

Information management is not only important as an instrument of war- 
fare; for the Netherlands, it was also essential for shaping the perception of 
the conflict with the Republic and for justifying the violence being used. In 
a number of cases, scandals threatened to erupt when specific acts of extreme 
violence became publicly known and were criticized. This sometimes led to 
investigations in which the Dutch government asked the colonial adminis- 
tration and the army command for clarification. This dynamic determined 
the perception of the war in a profound way. The cases that were investigated 
at the time have become known in common parlance as ‘excesses. This is a 
misleading term because it suggests that these acts of violence were excep- 
tions. It was precisely because so little information was made public — or at 
least so little was known in detail — that the individual cases that did land in 
the spotlight and on the desks of civil servants could be labelled as ‘excesses’ 
or as exceptions to the rule that, in general, a clean war was being waged. The 
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term therefore suggests not only a violation of the rules of warfare but also 
an exception to the ordinary course of events. ‘Excess’ has come to mean a 
deviation from legitimate and regular practice. 

The ‘excesses’ of the Dutch-Indonesian War and their context and after- 
math have to a significant extent been gathered in a specific corpus in the 
archives of the colonial civil, judicial and military authorities. The files that 
make up this extensive corpus are primarily cases that were in the news dur- 
ing the war and that gave rise to questions and were thus the result of scandal 
management. It is striking that, with limited exceptions, very few offences 
were investigated unless there was a risk that the Dutch population or the 
international community would find out about them. The information that 
was gathered under the heading of ‘excesses’ — during the war and also later 
when the government ‘Memorandum on excesses’ of 1969 was being pre- 
pared — is not an exhaustive record of ‘violations’ but rather a collection of 
data that ended up in the archive because there was a political and admin- 
istrative need to document and evaluate them. The ‘excesses’ files are what 
the American anthropologist Ann Laura Stoler calls ‘archival events’: they 
reflect the Dutch administrative or legal practice and mentality, and they 
define the range of possibilities within which colonial governments could 
act.’ 

The practice of documentation mirrors the practice of scandal manage- 
ment. In the view of the authorities who were responsible, an event was only 
an ‘excess’ if it provoked a scandal. The influence of this archiving was so 
great that even later generations took these ‘excesses’ (which were already 
described as such during the war) in part as criteria for assessing what was 
permissible and what was unlawful violence. This successful framing de- 
prived contemporaries and later historians of seeing the nature and extent 
of Dutch violence, and gave some Dutch people the impression that the vi- 
olence was ‘not all that bad’ or that it was at any rate limited in terms of the 
number of times it occurred. The Dutch government’s 1969 ‘Memorandum 
on excesses’ (Excessennota) canonized this idea.“ The fixation on the internal 
Dutch political discussions on decolonization and the negotiation process 
between the Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic has monopolized 
the attention of not only the protagonists at the time but also later histori- 
ans. The result is not only that the term ‘excessive violence’ remains to this 
day embedded in historical language, but also that references continue to be 
made to the limited number of cases — such as Bondowoso, South Sulawesi 
or Rawagede — that raised concerns at the time and have since been crystal- 


lized as excesses in the archive files. We too have not been able to completely 
evade this context in this study. However, we do want to illustrate the con- 
text in which this war violence took place and how information manage- 
ment ensured that only some cases were made into ‘excesses. 


COLONTAL DISSOCIATION 

The Dutch discourse was — and still is — strongly rooted in international pu- 
blic law and the law of war. According to successive Dutch governments, the 
war in Indonesia was lawful and was fought in a legitimate manner — barring 
the incidental ‘excesses. Thus, the framing of a violent act as an ‘excess’ and as 
an exception had — and still has — a legitimizing effect on the military action 
in general. For Indonesian nationalists, the greatest evil was the colonizer’s 
claim that its intervention was lawful, even more than the specific acts of vi- 
olence during the war. Republican representatives never failed to point out, 
certainly in the international arena, the injustice of the Dutch interventions. 

The war in Indonesia between 1945 and 1949 can be understood as a clash 
of worldviews with dramatic humanitarian consequences. There was a deep 
chasm between the views of the Indonesian and Dutch leaders about the 
right of Indonesians immediately and unconditionally to determine their 
own fate and the desire of the Dutch to continue to control the steps to- 
wards colonial disentanglement and, not least, to safeguard their own in- 
terests. At the root of the violence were fundamentally divergent notions of 
right and wrong, of agency and moral authority. The conflict was about the 
Indonesian right to be free versus the colonial right as a ruler to determine 
what the political future of the country should look like; about having a say 
in the fate of a colonized people and the moral authority to declare oneself 
free of an oppressive system. In other words, the Netherlands and the Re- 
public were talking right past each other as they fought. 

Essential for the emergence of this chasm between the two parties’ world- 
views is a phenomenon we might call ‘colonial dissociation’ or mental dis- 
connection: the Dutch inability to put themselves in the state of mind of 
the Indonesians and to accord it equal and legitimate value. This dissocia- 
tion has both a geographical and a moral dimension. The events of the war 
took place far away and were difficult for the Dutch to fathom, and thus 
failed to engender empathy. In addition, these events took place outside of 
their own moral order due to the distance, but also due to the perception 
that things outside Europe were fundamentally ‘different. This distinction 
between the ‘metropolitan’ and the ‘colonial’ domain, which was based on 
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racist and culturalist notions, had already been apparent since the early Eu- 
ropean conquests. Colonial possessions were subject to different rules and 
different norms than those at home. 

The Netherlands believed, as the colonial power, that Indonesia was its 
rightful possession and that consequently it was fully entitled to shape the 
future of Indonesia. This stemmed from the ingrained paternalistic atti- 
tude of the Netherlands towards Indonesia and the Indonesians as well as a 
self-image that emphasized its own superiority and responsibility. The colo- 
nial relationship based its legitimization on the colonial self-perception that 
it was necessary for the development and even for the eventual independ- 
ence of the country. Moreover, this colonial domination was embedded in 
a legal system that was rigged by the Dutch colonial government. During 
the War of Independence, the Dutch authorities continued to use this legal 
framework as their reference point. In the eyes of the Indonesian authorities 
and people, however, the legal system was part of the domination; they had 
only limited access to the system, and during the war the law worked pri- 
marily in favour of the other party As the commander of the 16th Brigade 
of the Indonesian army (Tentara Nasional Indonesia, TNI), Joop Warouw, 
remarked in 1949 to his sub-commanders while fighting in the mountains 
above Malang, the Dutch looked at everything ‘from a legal point of view’. 
They reduced political issues to the quasi-objective legal domain. Warouw 
seems to have meant that the political claims of nationalists were criminal- 
ized. He had a point: the judicialization on the Dutch side served to legiti- 
mize the military action and to enable the Dutch to penalize the opponent, 
not to exercise control over the behaviour of their own troops.’ 

The war in Indonesia cannot be seen in isolation from the structural pat- 
terns of colonial warfare, judicialization and information provision that had 
developed in the decades and centuries before this endgame. Already during 
their wars of conquest in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the 
Dutch placed the Indonesian adversary outside of the moral order. The law 
of war, as it was developing in Europe at that time, was not considered ap- 
plicable to the Indonesian enemy,’ since they did not represent a recognized 
state and thus stood outside of the law. Although there was a trend some- 
time around the turn of the century towards making warfare ‘more humane; 
little of this could be seen in colonial practices.” 

Another point concerns the long tradition of Indonesian resistance. The 
prevailing image in the Netherlands is that the conquests and ‘pacification’ 
of the archipelago around 1900 had been successful. And indeed, thereafter 


there were very few large-scale uprisings against Dutch rule. The rulers were 
subjugated effectively, and rebellious government officials were replaced by 
loyal authority figures, thereby taking the sting out of the military and polit- 
ical resistance. Nevertheless, in the last decades of the colonial occupation, 
there were regularly small or larger acts of resistance against the authority 
of the colonial regime or against measures it had imposed. These acts of re- 
sistance came in the form of political agitation, disorder, demonstrations, 
strikes, tax riots, vandalism and religiously inspired acts of resistance.” In 
the Dutch news coverage, such acts were invariably framed as disturbances, 
as the actions of ‘evildoers, or as inspired by religious fanaticism and never 
as politically inspired anti-colonial resistance. But the understructure of the 
colony was one of discontent and irritation with the foreign interference. 
Colonial rule was never axiomatic. 

A third essential feature of colonial occupation was the distance in com- 
munication and lines of accountability. The Dutch East Indies played only 
a minor role in Dutch politics in the interwar period; the colony was the 
preserve of a few specialists, and colonial policy rarely gave rise to any fun- 
damental discussion. Prime Minister Hendrik Colijn, who had extensive ex- 
perience as an officer and oilman in the Dutch East Indies, even went so far 
as to say he found the lack of interest in the Netherlands in the East Indies 
frightening.” Political-administrative reporting on the colony was highly 
standardized and misleadingly ‘objective’ in its detailed factuality and quan- 
tification. Information on military operations was generally inaccessible to 
the press; coverage of such operations was orchestrated by the military. In 
The Hague, senior civil servants in the pre-war Ministry of Colonies and 
politicians in parliament and in government were only given the views of the 
Dutch administrators in the colony to read. 

The Indonesian War of Independence can thus be seen as an extension of 
pre-war colonial patterns. Nevertheless, there were a number of new aspects 
to this colonial war. In the first place, the resistance — which in the earlier 
wars of conquest was mostly local — began to spread out over large parts of 
the archipelago such as Java, Sumatra, Bali and parts of Sulawesi and Kalim- 
antan. A second new feature was the intensive and protean entanglement of 
Dutch military and civilian-administrative goals. The latter had precedents 
in the days of Van Heutsz and Snouck Hurgronje and the newly conquered 
territories in the archipelago around the turn of the century, but now it was 
all about reconquering the colonial territory and restoring the colonial legal 
order. Thirdly, the decolonization war was characterized by the intensively 
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Posters of two sides of the political spectrum in the Netherlands: on the left the CPN (Com- 
munist Party of the Netherlands), on the right the Stichting Indië in Nood’ (Foundation 
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active political involvement of the Netherlands in the struggle. Relations be- 
tween The Hague and Batavia had never been so intensive. Perhaps the best 
illustration of this is the fact that for the first time in the history of the colony, 
the incumbent prime minister visited the Dutch East Indies to gauge the situ- 
ation — first Louis Beel and then his successor Willem Drees. After resigning as 
prime minister, Beel succeeded Lieutenant Governor General Huib van Mook 
in the newly-named office of High Representative of of the Crown. Ministers 
and MPs also travelled regularly to Indonesia. Never before had Dutch politi- 
cians been so concerned about the events in the Dutch East Indies, often to the 
irritation of the military leadership and the soldiers in the field. 

A final novelty of the war in 1945-1949 was the involvement of other 
countries. In many ways, the war was an international conflict. Foreign 
powers — the United States, Great Britain, Australia — were militarily in- 
volved in the reoccupation of the Dutch East Indies, and there was signif- 
icant international political and diplomatic interference in the war. The 
Chinese consul in Batavia repeatedly called upon the Dutch to discuss the 
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rapporteurs appeared on the scene following the Dutch offensive of July 
1947 and acted as a conduit for complaints. The Republic proved itself 
capable in the art of diplomacy and succeeded among other things in put- 
ting the Netherlands on the defensive in the United Nations, especially 
following the second offensive. Both sides were well aware that the world 
was looking over their shoulders, exerting pressure and could influence the 


opposing party.” 


ON THE FRINGES OF RESTORING CONTROL 

The war between the Netherlands and Indonesia was a multifaceted con- 
flict with widespread, brutal, extreme and at times large-scale violence. It 
was a dirty war, but this fact sunk in only slowly in the Netherlands and 
was long refuted by the Dutch government and the army leadership. In July 
1946, army commander Simon Spoor contended in the Council of Minis- 
ters that there were only ‘difficulties’ with the Republic." Over the course of 
the struggle, the Dutch de facto acknowledged that there was a war going 
on, and an order was issued to treat captured fighters as ‘de facto prisoners 
of war, but formally they steered away from calling it a war.” The military 
action was legitimized as the restoration of authority and the maintenance 
of law and order, but the deployment was primarily military and frequently 
offensive in nature. In any case, hardcore proponents of restoring colonial 
authority continued to deny that the Republic of Indonesia would ever be 
‘something real and enduring.“ This view prevailed among conservatives 
even after the second Dutch offensive leading to the capture of Yogyakarta. 
Even so-called moderate Dutch politicians and colonial officials believed 
that strong military action could force Republican leaders to come to an 
agreement.” 

The Dutch historiography has long maintained the idea that the two ‘po- 
lice actions’ of July 1947 and December 1948 were episodes of military con- 
frontation, each of which was the concluding part of difficult and ultimately 
deadlocked negotiations. At the time, these military actions were sold to the 
domestic audience as a necessary ‘continuation of politics by other means; 
to use Carl von Clausewitz’s oft-quoted phrase, which was the equivalent 
of portraying the ‘police actions’ as exceptions in an otherwise militarily re- 
strained policy. But nothing could have been further from the truth. From 
the very first moment that Dutch troops disembarked in the Indonesian ar- 
chipelago, they were on the offensive, with the explicit aim of expanding 
Dutch territory and fighting and destroying the ‘insurgents. 
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Most of the armed violence did not take place during the two major Dutch 
offensives. From mid-1947, Indonesian troops seldom allowed themselves 
to be lured into direct confrontations with the Dutch troops, which were 
often better armed. At the beginning of 1949, the army of the Republic once 
again carried out some conventional operations such as the attacks on Yo- 
gyakarta and Solo, causing heavy casualties. There are many reasons for as- 
suming that the vast majority of the deaths occurred as a result of the Dutch 
attempts to restore authority: during the patrols and the ‘purge’ operations 
in the regions and villages where Dutch authority was contested by guerrilla 
warfare and resistance. It was precisely at this lowest operational level — re- 
moved from the control mechanisms of the army and the colonial adminis- 
tration and under the pressure of constant enemy resistance, at what could 
be called the ‘fringes’ of the attempts to restore authority — that soldiers 
operated ruthlessly and arbitrarily.” Numerous witnesses from both the In- 
donesian and Dutch sides have drawn attention to the violence that Dutch 
troops deployed in their almost daily hunt for ‘insurgents, which resulted 
in a large number of casualties. The military reports are remarkably explicit 


20 


about the numbers of victims.*® Body counts were an integral part of the 
reporting and an instrument often used in colonial wars to prove one’s ef- 
fectiveness. However, the way in which these victims died was systematically 
shrouded in mystery. Vague terms such as ‘downed’ and ‘shot while fleeing’ 
were used routinely and deliberately to avoid difficult questions.” 

The Dutch manner of conducting warfare was often presented as a specif- 
ic reaction to an enemy that was difficult to capture, or as a consequence of 
being forced into a situation. In fact, patrol violence was an inseparable part 
of a political strategy and a desire to control that had deep colonial roots. 
The aim of the Dutch was to destroy the resistance, which was systematically 
branded as ‘criminal’ and to establish their own government. This method 
of fighting was a corollary of the political desire to remove all resistance so 
that regular governance could be established and a political solution for the 
future of Indonesia could be sought on Dutch terms. As early as the spring 
of 1946, Dutch troops went on the offensive to eliminate opponents and to 
conquer and control areas. Throughout the course of the war, there was no 
change in the purpose or method of violence but only in the frequency with 
which it took place, because the area the troops had to control became larger 
and larger. After the two ‘police actions’ (July-August 1947 and December 
1948-January 1949), there was a sharp rise in violence as a result of the terri- 
torial expansion and the active guerrilla war. 


Dutch combat instructions were broadly formulated, which, under the 
pressure to carry out purges, soon led to indiscriminate and brute force. For 
‘Operation Shark’ (Actie Haai), which began on 17 February 1949 on the 
southern slopes of Mount Kawi near Malang, the assignment was to search 
the villages as thoroughly as possible and ‘to track down and eliminate en- 
emy elements. The aim was to inflict as many casualties as possible on the 
enemy.” That such an order in the light of the counter-guerrilla war was a 
license to shoot at every moving man is not explicitly stated, but this was 
almost daily practice in the occupied territories where the enemy was lo- 
cated or suspected of being. Such attempts at ‘pacification’ largely failed. 
In South Sulawesi, it was only after a long and extremely bloody hunt for 
‘insurgents’ and a consistent purge of Indonesian officials that a situation of 
tense stability was created.” In large parts of Java, this kind of stability was 
never achieved. 

Research in various villages in the vicinity of Mojokerto and Bojonegoro 
in East Java and around Yogyakarta gives an idea of the effects of such Dutch 
attempts at ‘restoring authority’. Older villagers still remember how the male 
population — usually including the village chief — quickly fled en masse as 
soon as Dutch patrols appeared. This is confirmed by patrol reports, that of- 
ten mention abandoned villages. The people were collectively terrified, and 
not without good reason, as an event on 4 June 1949 in the village of Mojo- 
ranu, a few kilometres southwest of Mojokerto, shows. On that day, a Dutch 
patrol came across a destroyed section of the railway line. To track down the 
perpetrators, the soldiers searched the nearby village of Mojoranu. The first 
man the soldiers encountered, Sadir, who was working in front of his house 
in his rice field, was shot point blank. According to witness statements, the 
Dutch killed another ten men in their trek through the villages of Mojoranu 
and Balongwono, even though they were not under threat or shot at, and 
even though there were no indications that these men were armed. A pull 
bomb found on the train tracks was brought into the village and detonated 
in the largest house. The case came to light when an Indonesian administra- 
tion official, the assistant wedana M. Margono of neighbouring Trowulan, 
informed his chief, the wedana in Mojokerto, and a police investigation was 
launched. 

This one example shows not only how unstable the situation in the occu- 
pied territories was — Mojokerto had been occupied by the Netherlands two 
years before this event — but also how, in their hunt for Republican soldiers 
or resistance fighters, small Dutch units in particular conducted a reign of 
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terror that often resulted in murder and revenge. Anyone travelling through 
the villages of Java searching for the memorials, recording the stories or go- 
ing through the Dutch administrative and military archives will discover 
just how widespread the Indonesian experience of Dutch violence was.” For 
many Dutch readers, this is perhaps a new revelation. It is for this reason 
that the present research is above all a Dutch exercise. For the Indonesian 
villagers, it is part of their local history. 


LINES OF DISINFORMATION 

The manner in which the war was conducted had major consequences for 
the way in which information about Dutch actions found its way to the 
outside world. The Dutch army — and not the civil administration — was 
dominant in the occupied territories. The army was tasked with ‘restoring’ 
colonial authority, and it fulfilled this task in an almost desperate manner 
by endlessly patrolling and carrying out purges. In most of the areas where 
Dutch troops operated, the State of War and Siege was in force, which gave 
the army a broad mandate. In theory, civil administrators jointly carried mi- 
litary authority, but in practice they were outflanked by the troop comman- 
ders on the ground.** Although there were occasional tensions, most civil 
servants supported the principle that order had to be restored first before 
there could be any question of governing. As resident W. Schols wrote in 
August 1947: ‘we will accomplish nothing without peace and order.” In 
Batavia and The Hague, the desire to find a political solution predomina- 
ted, if necessary facilitated by military action. Although the political and 
military objectives were in alignment and the mandates of the military and 
civilian leaders overlapped under the State of War and Siege, the primacy 
of maintaining law and order — and thus the primacy of the army — persi- 
sted in most places.** Almost all administrative and political stakeholders 
were convinced that the country could only be reconstructed once order 
was restored. In practice, this resulted in broad support for military action 
and often also acceptance of tough and transgressive action. This is also the 
picture that emerges in the discourse about the violence deployed. 

For in the vast majority of cases, the details of the military operations 
remained within the walls of the barracks and encampments. The Dutch 
armed forces in Indonesia — made up of the Royal Netherlands East Indies 
Army (Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch Leger, KNIL), the Royal Netherlands 
Army and the Royal Netherlands Navy — were at the same time extremely 
bureaucratic organizations. Everything was reported on and accounted for 


in telegram style: the marching routes, the encounters with the enemy, the 
ammunition fired, the casualties. However, what was rarely reported in de- 
tail (or not at all) was whether the men they shot at — who were usually at a 
distance — were indeed enemy fighters. In the reality of conducting patrols 
and purges, the soldiers could not — and did not bother to — differentiate 
between civilians and fighters, and they felt justified in shooting at anything 
that moved. 

One example of this type of reporting demonstrates how information 
about what had happened was structured and how, in this way, the logic of 
‘operational necessity’ determined the norm. On 18 March 1949, a purge 
operation was carried out in Sedayu, southwest of Yogyakarta. The daily re- 
port states: 


There turned out to be many armed enemies hiding in the sawah, all 
of whom were killed. [...] In Sengon a markas [post], military encamp- 
ments, and a kitchen were found, which were destroyed [...]. When 
mounting the cars, some prisoners tried to flee, all of whom were 
downed. [...] Own losses: 2 killed. Enemy losses: 104 dead counted, 
25 prisoners. Seized: 2 heavy Colt machine guns, 3 PMs, 5 carbines, 2 
American rifles, 23 hand grenades, 2,500 colt cartridges, 400 various 
cartridges, 1 battery radio, 1 typewriter, blunt weapons and daggers.” 


From the daily report, it is far from clear exactly how the Javanese victims 
were killed. What is clear, however, is that 1-15 RI company did not opera- 
te with a soft hand: everyone who potentially supported the resistance was 
destroyed. The shooting of 104 men in a rice field is in any case an instance 
of fierce gunfire, as a Javanese eyewitness confirmed. The weaponry of those 
who were killed was rather limited for a group of this size, which raises the 
question whether all of them were fighters. As in many other cases we have 
encountered, when the Dutch soldiers approached, the entire male popu- 
lation of the village went into the sawahs and forests to hide. According to 
witnesses, the Dutch troops shot from a distance at everything in the fields 
that moved.°° 

The reporting was deceptive and euphemistic, and the standard formu- 
lations were cryptic. This discourse found its way from the patrol report to 
the headquarters of the territorial commander, also troop commander, and 
from there, in the form of a situation report (overzicht en ontwikkeling van 
de toestand, or OOT), to the general staff in Batavia, which was Spoor’s office. 
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His staff then summarized the ooTs in reports for the lieutenant governor 
general or, later, the high representative of the crown. The latter then report- 
ed to the minister in The Hague. In the lengthy process of interpretation be- 
tween the actions of the units and the office of the top government official, 
the information was further condensed, causing much of it to be lost. What 
remained was the consistent characterization of the Indonesian adversaries 
as terrorists, extremists and unruly gangs, a characterization that served to 
legitimize the violent actions of the Dutch troops. 

Very little pressure was brought to bear by the Dutch to investigate mat- 
ters and to punish the perpetrators, even though there were concrete indi- 
cations that fighters and non-combatants had been killed because of brutal- 
ity, torture or executions. Only in exceptional cases did details of atrocities 
reach the offices of the administrators and politicians in Batavia/Jakarta and 
through them their counterparts in The Hague. What was an almost daily 
reality for military units in the field was something of which those in Batavia 
and certainly in The Hague were often unaware. In wars, it is often the case 
that the exact course of events remains hidden from the view of the govern- 
ment responsible. In Indonesia, the reality of colonial dissociation further 
hindered the development of any familiarity and affinity with events on the 
ground. The officials in Batavia were shown only the embellished military 
reports alongside the political reports by the civil servants of the colonial 
administration in which adversaries were presented as terror-spreading ex- 
tremists. Yet it was not only the military deception that kept the hard facts 
out of the picture; at least as important was the generally shared view in 
government circles that the Netherlands was within its rights to re-occupy 
the archipelago, that it should play a leading role in the formation of an au- 
tonomous Indonesia and that for this purpose the use of force was inevitable 
and legitimate. 

Were Dutch officials, civil servants and politicians thus left completely in 
the dark about what was going on in the field? That is unlikely. The claim 
that people did not know what was happening does not hold up. People 
may not have been aware of the extent, nature and frequency of the violence, 
but even so, local government officials, civil servants in Batavia, and senior 
colonial officials received documents and heard stories that were unambig- 
uous and crystal clear. They were, however, powerless — and even more so, 
unwilling — to do anything about it. 

What is remarkable is how little the top level of the civil administration 
intervened in the military violence. A striking example is the attitude of lieu- 


tenant governor general Huib van Mook. He was both commander-in-chief 
of the army in Indonesia and chief administrator. Although he was the most 
senior person responsible, he intervened little in military decision-making. 
Worse still, he was not always notified in a timely manner about military 
actions.” As a rule, Van Mook was guided by Spoor in all matters relating to 
the misconduct of the troops. His correspondence reveals how much he was 
preoccupied with his political scenarios for building a federal Indonesian 
state, with his own standing, and with his relations with the government in 
The Hague.” Moreover, although he embraced the idea in 1946 that nego- 
tiations were inevitable, he never ruled out military force, and he had the 
army carry out very violent purge operations in South Sulawesi, Bali and 
Java at the time of the negotiations. 

Van Mook’s stance was not an anomaly. Within the higher echelons of 
the civil service in Batavia, there appears to have been almost unanimous 
support for firm action against the ‘terrorists. Even chief of staff Peter John 
(‘PéJé’) Koets, who was known as a progressive and a friend of the Republic, 
did not object to such deployment of violence.” Men of his stamp were frus- 
trated with the way the ‘radicals’ in the Republic seemed to be setting the 
tone. Moreover, the colonial situation meant that people listened mainly to 
their own ilk and had little close personal contact with Indonesians. 

Although civil servants regularly expressed their discomfort about the 
military action, this rarely led to formal investigations into extreme violence. 
The civil servants of the colonial administration had the task of restoring 
and exercising Dutch authority. They tended to endorse the political objec- 
tives of the Dutch government as well as the military policy, and in general 
supported the decision to launch the major offensives aimed at conquering 
territory. They felt dependent on the military presence to carry out their 
tasks.3+ They saw how much the public order was disrupted by the guerrilla 
warfare and the intimidation methods of the Republican army and local re- 
sistance groups, and how this made the restoration of authority impossible. 
Accordingly, their daily security reports, the weekly reports and the month- 
ly political reports focused on the violence perpetrated by the Indonesian 
side. The disturbances and the bloody actions of their own troops were not 
included or were portrayed as a necessary reaction. 

Furthermore, the Dutch government officials were often far away from 
the events in the villages under their jurisdiction as well as from the victims 
who were killed. Most were desk officials who were unable to tour their ar- 
eas due to the dangerous circumstances. Relations with village chiefs were 
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primarily maintained by Indonesian administrators, the wedana and assis- 
tant wedana. Moreover, little in terms of real local governance was realized 
in the newly occupied territories following Operation Product in July 1947 
and even more so after Operation Crow in December 1948. As the assistant 
resident of Blitar in East Java wrote to his son in the Netherlands in January 


1949: 


The military action is a failure for the time being, although that will 
never be openly admitted by the leadership. For the umpteenth time, 
the opponent has been underestimated. We have occupied some cit- 
ies where we can barely maintain a degree of security, the connecting 
roads between those cities can barely be kept open [...] and in the coun- 
tryside we have no influence at all.” 


The Dutch civil administrators were often aware of the harsh military acti- 
on that occurred in their jurisdiction. Sometimes they asked for it and ful- 
ly supported it, such as the resident of South Sulawesi, Carel Lion Cachet, 
who made himself partly responsible for the bloody deployment of the De- 
pot Special Forces under Raymond Westerling.** But other officials denied 
having heard of any wrongdoing.” Nevertheless, there were also local offici- 
als who reported cases of violence in their jurisdiction after having received 
messages from Indonesian administrators in the region. Indonesian village 
chiefs or local officials always looked first to their superiors — often a regent 
or wedana — who then took the case to a European government official. But 
because this official was in turn completely dependent on the military com- 
mand, he rarely pushed the matter to the limit. This meant that typically 
little was done with these reports of extreme violence. 

Within the colonial administration, there were some voices criticizing 
the actions of the army, but almost unanimous support for the Dutch po- 
litical line, which was that the use of force was a legitimate means to de- 
fend Dutch interests and to strengthen the Dutch negotiating position. The 
Dutch administrators in Batavia and in the region usually condoned brute 
force by the Dutch soldiers as necessary for the establishment of order. One 
factor that no doubt played a role in this was that the Republican and oth- 
er Indonesian combat troops also committed acts of murderous violence, 
not only in the period that has come to be called bersiap by the Dutch and 
the Indo-Dutch community, but also in later years. The Indonesian violence 
stimulated the criminalization of the enemy by the Dutch government and 


by journalists in Indonesia and in the Netherlands. The killings, threats and 
kidnappings made it easy for the Indonesian fighters to be categorically dis- 
missed as extremists, terrorists and unruly gangs, and for the Republic to be 
portrayed as an irresponsible government. 

Naturally, the army did its best to show that it was perfectly capable of 
self-correction. Army commander Spoor repeatedly claimed that in general 
the behaviour of his soldiers was excellent, although to be safe he added that 
the conditions under which the men operated were excruciatingly difficult. 
He regularly issued instructions to the troops not to use excessive force and 
to abide by the rules — a rather perfunctory gesture, given that misconduct 
was rarely punished.** Spoor insisted that the internal disciplinary measures 
were sufficient and that, in the unlikely event that something went wrong, 
then there were always the courts martial in the field, which in his view were 
functioning well. Throughout the war, the army commander and his staff 
strove to preserve the image of a clean war for the outside world. They did 
this by imposing strict restrictions on journalists in Indonesia; by running 
an active information campaign via the Army Contacts Service (Dienst Le- 
ger Contacten); by constantly telling governor general Van Mook and his 
successors, the high commissioners Beel and Lovink what to say; and by 
maintaining direct contact with the military top and like-minded politici- 
ans in the Netherlands. 

Of course, the Republican government also regularly made accusations 
about the Dutch actions through public communication and propagan- 
da and in discussions with international observers from the Good Offices 
Committee (1947-1949) and the United Nations Commission for Indonesia 
(1949-1950). Yet the Republican authorities and delegations did not make 
full use of the Dutch violence to discredit the Netherlands. This was becau- 
se in the first place, the Republican authority was vulnerable to the coun- 
terargument that Indonesian regular and irregular troops were also guilty of 
murderous violence. Secondly, it appears that information about what took 
place in those villages that were formally in Dutch territory found its way to 
Yogyakarta only rarely and slowly.” 

Complaints made by Indonesian citizens received little response from 
the Dutch military and civil authorities. This demonstrates just how much 
colonial rule was still based on the principle of governing over the people 
but not with them. In addition, Indonesian citizens had very limited access 
to the law, and they rarely sought it. For example, Bapak Sumaryamtono, 
village chief of the hamlet of Samben in Sedayu southwest of Yogyakarta, 
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was a witness to the aforementioned purge operations of Dutch troops. On 
18 March 1949, more than a hundred men were shot by the Dutch soldiers 
in the rice fields — a fact confirmed by Dutch reports. The former village 
chief explained that he had not thought it necessary to report the massacre 
because all the officials in the area were already aware of what had happened. 
He also had not thought of seeking justice by going to the Dutch, as the 
Dutch presence in the region consisted of the same soldiers who had shot 
his fellow villagers. Moreover, he and his townsfolk were resisting the Dutch 
and therefore wanted to avoid contact as much as possible.*° 

It is not surprising that for most residents of the (former) Republican 
area, complaining to the Dutch was out of the question. We would note that 
while the administration in Republican territory was stable and effective in 
many places on Java and Sumatra, this was disrupted precisely because of 
the Dutch attacks and occupation. In 1949, the area around Yogyakarta was 
a war zone in which Dutch civil administration was non-existent and Re- 
publican local administration was disrupted and had come under military 
command. Elsewhere, too, citizens often opted not to turn to the Dutch 
authorities for protection or with their complaints. In the village of Peniw- 
en near Malang in East Java, where patients and nurses from a hospital had 
been executed in February 1949, the villagers had so little faith in the Dutch 
judicial process that they refused to appear as witnesses, choosing to flee 
instead. In the Dutch sources, the explanation given was that they had been 
intimidated by the TN1.*' The Dutch civil administration was far removed 
from the population and embodied colonial control mechanisms.** When 
Indonesians wanted to raise the issue of violence, they did so with Indone- 
sian administrators — the bupati, the wedana and the village chiefs. This was 
one of the consequences of the dual structure of Dutch colonial administra- 
tion, which remained the practice at the time of the Revolution. 

These Indonesian administrators in occupied territory did regularly turn 
to the Dutch authorities, as evidenced by the numerous complaints by In- 
donesian /urah, wedana and bupati about the army’s actions as recorded in 
the Dutch archives. On 8 March 1949, green berets from the Special Forces 
Corps (Korps Speciale Troepen, KST) executed a local court official, raped 
a woman and stole some goods during their search for a group of Republi- 
can fighters in Bangil (between Surabaya and Pasuruan). That same day, the 
assistant wedana Suparno telephoned to report this incident. He produced 
several reports, which he delivered to the acting regent of Pasuruan, who in 
turn gave them to the Dutch resident Head of Temporary Administrative 


Service (Hoofd Tijdelijke Bestuursdienst, HTB), who was Dutch, in Ma- 
lang. It led to an investigation, which the public prosecutor and represent- 
ative of the attorney general in East Java had pushed for. The army dragged 
its feet so much that after frequent reminders in November, the head of the 
Military Police Corps, who was in charge of the investigation reported that 
no conclusive answer could be given in the case because the soldiers involved 
had already been transferred more than once and witnesses had failed to 
show up. The attorney general did not pursue the case and instead decided 
to drop it.” 

There are many such examples of military officials remaining silent, ob- 
structing justice, stalling and ultimately ‘depositing’ the case, as the term 
goes in administrative and legal jargon, which amounted to closing the case. 
Even after the execution on 24 February 1949 of the Republican Minister 
of Youth and Construction Supeno, who had been hiding in the mountains 
above Nganjuk since the Dutch occupation of Yogyakarta, the army was 
reluctant to start an investigation. Although the Republican radio service 
was outraged by the news of the execution, which was even reported in some 
Dutch newspapers, the army dismissed it as “Republican radio propaganda’ 
The military police in Surabaya simply announced that ‘no substantiated 
charges’ had been pressed.** Thus, even the assassination of a cabinet mem- 
ber of a government that had just been de facto recognized failed to stir up 
Dutch emotions. The complaints brought forward by Indonesian adminis- 
trators usually became bogged down at various levels in the administrative 
apparatus — a situation that was reinforced by the army’s unwillingness and 
obstructionism — and were dismissed as unreliable, vague or as Republican 
propaganda. 

In general, the Dutch East Indies government only came into action when 
a scandal arose or was threatening to arise. A ‘scandal’ meant that Dutch po- 
litical or administrative authority was being called into question. This rarely 
happened in Indonesia itself. Instead, it usually occurred through the poli- 
tical arena in The Hague, which in turn was spurred by protests that came 
out into the open via journalists, church interventions, or soldiers’ letters 
that were picked up by MPs in The Hague and consequently became a po- 
litical issue. The Minister of Overseas Territories responsible would in such 
cases ask the government in Batavia for clarification. The primary concern 
of the minister was being able to counter his critics in the lower house of 
parliament — in other words, his political survival. Such requests for clarifi- 
cation usually led to uneasiness in Batavia. The senior civil servants would in 
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turn ask the army command for clarification. The army commanders Simon 
Spoor — and after Spoor’s sudden death in May 1949, Dirk Buurman van 
Vreeden — would then rush to cast doubt on the accusations and sometimes 
would also take active steps to dampen the scandals. The same type of re- 
action ensued when the Chinese and Indian consuls intervened, when the 
Republican government complained to the UN, and when reports appeared 
in the foreign press.* 

The regular judiciary remained relatively powerless throughout the war 
when it came to prosecuting misdeeds committed by Dutch troops. The le- 
gal apparatus was led by the attorney general at the Supreme Court in Bat- 
avia, a position held first by Henk Felderhof and from June 1949 by Oerip 
Kartodirdjo. As head of the judge advocates, the attorney general’s mandate 
also extended to the KNIL, meaning that he held final responsibility for not 
only civil prosecution policy, but also to some extent for military prosecu- 
tion policy with respect to the KNIL. The armed forces nonetheless pretend- 
ed that they were capable of keeping their own house in order, given that 
they had their own legal apparatus — the court martial in the field — which 
was the first body to administer justice. But if one searches the archives of 
these courts martial, one mostly comes across minor disciplinary offences 
within the army’s own ranks, such as drunken behaviour, theft, falling asleep 
on guard, or incorrect clothing.** Violent crimes in the context of military 
operations, such as patrols or interrogations, were mostly kept outside of the 
military justice system. Commanders in the field acted as a filter here, which 
meant that the criminal justice system was powerless to intervene. The at- 
torney general and his staff in Batavia regularly made cynical comments 
about the obvious military manipulation of information. But they saw no 
possibility of taking action against this state of affairs without straining their 
relations with the military, and consequently they legitimized such matters 
as the sanguinary implementation of ‘summary justice’ in South Sulawesi or 
dropped cases on the grounds of expediency or lack of evidence. Prosecutors 
often followed the lead of their military counterparts in the preliminary in- 
vestigation and were quick to go along with a martial law settlement by the 
commanders. In the few cases in which a legal (preliminary) investigation 
was initiated into the violence of Dutch soldiers during military operations, 
such cases were rarely brought to court. 

Opposition was virtually non-existent. Several individuals — both within 
and outside the civil service apparatus — turned against the military action, 
but they formed only a small minority. Anyone who spoke out strongly 


against Dutch violence was discredited and was considered literally an ene- 
my of the state. In Batavia, there was a circle of Dutch and Indo-Europeans 
who called themselves the Progressive Group, who first spoke out in March 
1946 in Het Dagblad, a newspaper published in Batavia, with a statement of 
principles in which they ‘opposed any solution to the current conflict that 
relied on force of arms.7 The Group remained a mainly an (“Indies’-)Dutch 
initiative — without any Indonesians — and was thus a typical case of progres- 
sive thinking within colonial frameworks. Individual members of the Pro- 
gressive Group — which later morphed into the Progressive Concentration 
— did criticize the Dutch violence, as writer Beb Vuyk did in the socialist 
magazine De Baanbreker regarding the case of the Dutch attack on the vil- 
lage of Pesing west of Jakarta/Batavia on 15 April 1946. ** And critical articles 
also appeared in the relaunched progressive magazine Kritiek en Opbouw — 
which temporarily changed into Opbouw-Pembinaan in mid-1947 — about 
Dutch policy toward Indonesia and the military violence. 

Nevertheless, due to the censorship and the absence of democratic bodies 
in the Dutch-controlled part of Indonesia, it was difficult to protest against 
the military violence. A critical press hardly existed, which is why critics 
sought publicity in the Netherlands. In the last year of the war, three mem- 
bers of the Progressive Concentration gave an interview during their stay in 
the Netherlands to the left-wing weekly De Vrije Katheder, in which they 
disclosed abuses committed by Dutch soldiers.* The article prompted Sec- 
retary-General C.L.W. Fock of the Ministry of General Affairs to invite two 
of those interviewed — A.J.P. van den Burg and P.D. van Leeuwen, both doc- 
tors working in Indonesia — for a dialogue. Fock was ready to believe that 
the cases of torture they mentioned had indeed taken place.° He notified 
Prime Minister Drees, who nonetheless left the matter to the discretion of 
the Minister of Overseas Territories. This was all that came of it, and Drees 
did not insist on any further investigation. 

The few Dutch newspapers that existed in Indonesia, which were slow 
to get off the ground after the Japanese occupation, largely followed the 
line of the Government Information Service (Regerings Voorlichtings 
Dienst Batavia, RVD) in Batavia and the Army Liaison Service. There 
was little room for them to do their own reporting, and the editorial 
staff were therefore heavily dependent on the information they received 
from the army, which employed its own reporters, photographers and 
filmmakers. The information they did receive was meagre, very selective 
and often significantly delayed.” It is striking how many news reports in 
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Dutch-language newspapers were almost literal reproductions of commu- 
niqués issued by the information services of the army and the government. 
A critical public sphere that could provide oversight was thus completely 
absent on the Dutch side in Indonesia. Interestingly enough, pro-Repub- 
lican Indonesian newspapers were tolerated in Dutch territory, although 
they were strictly controlled and regularly forbidden from publishing, and 
their editorial staff members were arrested whenever they included reports 
that were overly anti-Dutch. 

We can conclude, then, that on the Dutch side there was a very high de- 
gree of tolerance towards the intensity, arbitrariness and cruelty of the mil- 
itary violence. Essential mechanisms of political accountability and control 
were lacking in the colonial situation. The administrative leadership of the 
colony reported to the Minister of Overseas Territories in The Hague and 
not to any supervisory body in Indonesia itself. Even the People’s Council, 
the flawed colonial advisory body that existed before the Japanese invasion, 
had not been re-established after World War 11. Dutch Indonesia was an au- 
tocratic state in which law enforcement was entirely in the hands of the army 
and the police. Civil administrators prioritized the restoration of authority 
and accepted the primacy of the military and its extreme violence. Informa- 
tion provided by the Republic was systematically distrusted and the voice of 
the Indonesian people completely ignored. 


SCANDAL MANAGEMENT IN THE NETHERLANDS 
The war took place in Indonesia, and the daily decision-making with regard 
to the warfare took place in Batavia. At the same time, the primacy of the 
political decision-making regarding the Dutch involvement in the conflict 
lay with the government and the parliament in The Hague. The politicians 
responsible for this took their duty seriously, but in order to do so they de- 
pended on communication with the civil and military authorities in Batavia. 
The main channel of information and control ran between the lieutenant 
governor general/high representative of the crown and the Minister of Co- 
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lonies/Overseas Territories, who reported to the government and to the 
States General. 


President Sukarno with the chairman of the General Commission for the Netherlands 
East Indies, Wim Schermerhorn, at lunch in the house of the Kwee family in Linggarjati, 


12 November 1946. The drawing is by Henk Ngantung, who was invited by Sukarno to 
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Information about the war was in fact managed from Indonesia by 
the army. As mentioned before, General Spoor’s staff provided the civil 
administration in Batavia and the military and civil information services 
with periodic reports on the situation ‘in the field. The civil servants un- 
der Van Mook condensed these reports into a constant stream of messages 
sent to the minister. There were, of course, parallel flows of information 
going to other ministries, such as those for Foreign Affairs, War, and the 
Navy. The reporting from Batavia gave the government in The Hague the 
one-sided impression that constant skirmishes were taking place with a 
malicious and cruel adversary. In addition, plenty of attention was given 
to internal political conflicts within the Republican leadership, suggesting 
a failing state. Strangely enough, the parliamentary committees dealing 
with the Dutch government's policy on Indonesia were shown only the 
political and not the military overviews, and thus the military aspects 
were rarely discussed in these deliberations. For anything pertaining to 
military operations, the military information services set the tone, either 
directly via their own bulletins or indirectly via the Government Informa- 
tion Service (RVD) in Batavia and journalists who were embedded with 
the troops.* 

The Rvp-Batavia instructed its employees to make the news positive in 
tone: the troops were deployed to restore ‘peace and order’ in the inter- 
est of ‘ordinary Indonesians’ — ‘the peace-loving rice farmers” Indonesian 
freedom fighters were referred to as autonomously operating ‘gangs’ and 
‘indigenous militia®* In this way, politicians as well as the public received 
reports that delegitimized the adversary and that encouraged the idea that 
the troops had to act firmly to restore peace and order. The consequences of 
‘purge operations’ were described in euphemistic terms or were simply with- 
held. In his dispatches to the minister, Van Mook only briefly mentioned 
the large-scale killing campaign of the Depot Special Forces in South Sulaw- 
esi: in response to sabotage and looting, ‘arrests were made and some gang 
leaders were downed’ The military reporting listed the casualties of these 
actions as ‘enemy losses’** The discursive distinction that was always made 
between ‘the well-meaning population’ and ‘the extremists’ made it easy 
for the politicians responsible to identify with the concept of pacification. 
According to the MP Jan Schouten of the Anti-Revolutionary Party (ARP), 
when something went wrong, this simply had to be accepted because the 
troops were faced with a difficult task and therefore deserved respect instead 
of criticism from the sidelines.” 


Nevertheless, critical questions were asked in parliament and in the me- 
dia in response to reports of brutal actions by Dutch troops — at first only 
occasionally, but in later years more and more often. Newspapers regularly 
published letters from soldiers with testimonies about atrocities, which were 
read out loud in the Lower House. Politicians and senior civil servants clearly 
knew more than the general public, or at least could have known more. And 
yet it was usually not the knowledge of offences that prompted them to act 
but rather the fact that such misdeeds were publicly condemned. Politicians 
developed a repertoire to control information flows in such a way that they 
could more or less evade public accountability for what went wrong. Ques- 
tions were circumvented, answers were delayed, questioners were manipu- 
lated by their political leaders, whistle-blowers were discredited, facts were 
denied or considered unsubstantiated and investigations were obstructed. 

All this took place in a Dutch context of post-war reconstruction and 
the fresh memory of the Second World War and the German occupation. 
At the same time, many Dutch people had found that while the violence 
of war brought misery, it could also have a problem-solving and liberating 
effect. The armed restoration of Dutch authority in the Dutch East Indies 
carried the promise of a ‘liberation’ of the Indonesians and a boost to the 
Dutch economy through profits from the colony. Dutch politics between 
1945 and 1949 was defined by deep divisions between the proponents of 
gradual devolution of colonial authority and those who wanted to main- 
tain colonial ties using harsh methods — as well as a small and fragmented 
left wing that unconditionally supported Indonesia’s independence. 

The government coalitions, sustained by a political centre based on 
a Catholic party and the social democrats, were shaky and divided and 
faced harsh criticism from both the left and the right. The Labour Party 
had to consider anti-colonial criticism of government policy from within 
its own circle as well as strong criticism from the Communist Party of 
the Netherlands. Under the influence of the Cold War, the Labour Par- 
ty and the Communist Party began to oppose each other as mortal ene- 
mies, rendering the resistance of the political left to the war in Indonesia 
ineffective. The parties on the right, such as the ARP mentioned before, 
rabidly opposed the government’s colonial policy, both within parliament 
and outside. Under this pressure, the Catholic People’s Party (Katholieke 
Volkspartij, KVP) pulled government policy more to the right. This made 
Van Mook’s position as governor-general the subject ofa prolonged power 
struggle between the two directions. The centre-left supported his policy 
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of gradually autonomizing Indonesia under a Dutch umbrella, while the 
right deeply distrusted him. All this absorbed so much energy from poli- 
ticians that the war violence faded into the background, not least because 
a majority did not want to acknowledge the problem of the extremely vi- 
olent character of the war. 

Among conscripted soldiers, who were being sent overseas from Septem- 
ber 1946, there were initially more cases of conscientious objection and con- 
scripts going into hiding than the army and the politicians had expected. 
According to the historian Antoine Weijzen, there were 1,400 dissenters 
for the years 1945-1950 based on the formal conscription procedures, 613 
of whom were ‘not granted’ the status of conscientious objector on the 
grounds of the very strict criteria that were applicable at the time. Outside of 
the normal procedures, an unknown number of conscripts tried to evade be- 
ing sent overseas. The unrecognized dissenters were dealt with harshly and 
often ended up in prison for three years” Nevertheless, a solid majority of 
conscripts went to war without a strong political stance — out of allegiance 
to authority, fear of imprisonment, belief in the necessity of the mission or 
in the hope of adventure. A large home front empathized with the troops 
through what were often restrained letters as well as the officially orchestrat- 
ed coverage via the press, radio and newsreels. Information about atrocities 
filtered through in dribs and drabs relatively late in the game.” Politicians 
of course had to consider the fact that the more than 120,000 deployed sol- 
diers represented a multitude of voters who felt closely involved with the 
troops. Given this context, it was not a good idea to criticize the actions of 
the troops. 

The political system in this period was accompanied by a media landscape 
that was strongly linked to political interests. There were few truly indepen- 
dent newspapers of significance, as many press organizations and broad- 
casting networks maintained close ties with political parties. Carl Romme 
(KvP) and Sieuwert Bruins Slot (ARP) were simultaneously MPs and poli- 
tical editors-in-chief of the Dutch newspapers de Volkskrant and Trouw 
respectively. Critical independent weeklies such as Vrij Nederland and De 
Groene Amsterdammer were read, but their influence remained limited due 
to their pronounced left-wing bent. The widely read Elseviers Weekblad, by 
contrast, had a strong influence on Dutch public opinion with its unadulte- 
rated colonial position. The non-aligned daily press also had to take political 
pressure into account, something that Frans Goedhart, alias Pieter ‘t Hoen, 
the founder of the resistance newspaper Het Parool, experienced himself. As 


a member of parliament and a critical journalist, he denounced the miscon- 
duct of Dutch soldiers, but in 1949 he came under growing pressure from 
within his own Labour Party (PvdA) and from his own newspaper to exer- 
cise restraint.°° 

The political influencing of the news often had a dampening effect — but 
not always, for sometimes information came from abroad that the gover- 
nment was unable to filter. Because of the delicate position of the Nether- 
lands in the international political arena, the government had to react quic- 
kly when cases of misconduct were brought to light by sources as diverse 
as the Sydney Morning Herald, the International Red Cross, or the United 
Nations. To provide information to its own diplomatic posts, the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs established an office of the Far East Directorate (Direc- 
tie Verre Oosten, DIRVO) in Batavia. The RVD-Batavia closely monitored 
the foreign news coverage and tried to steer the Dutch (and Dutch-Indies) 
news agencies ANP and Aneta in a certain direction so that they could act 
as a counterbalance to the reporting of their Indonesian counterpart An- 
tara. But other channels were also used to denounce the Dutch violence. 
The Republican government touched upon the December 1947 massacre at 
Rawagede in talks with the UN Good Offices Committee, which called the 
actions of the Dutch troops deliberate and ruthless. Nonetheless, Dutch 
diplomacy was able — with American support — to keep these findings out 
of the deliberations of the Security Council.“ Matters that were potentially 
highly explosive abroad were sometimes not even picked up by the domestic 
press. 

The question remains whether we can speak of a ‘cover-up’ in The Hague. 
The concept is a difficult one because the problem cannot be judged solely in 
simple terms of whether or not something was known, or whether or not ac- 
tions were taken deliberately. Those in a position of responsibility who had 
knowledge of wrongs being committed did not necessarily follow this up 
with action. The process of communication and truth-finding went through 
many steps, and each step offered an opportunity to frame what had hap- 
pened in acceptable terms and then manoeuvre it strategically in order to 
circumvent scandals. The ‘cover-up’ can best be described as a process rather 
than a goal. In this process, those at the top level of the colonial adminis- 
tration and the Minister of Colonies/Overseas Territories were the main 
senders as well as receivers of sensitive information. The impetus for action, 
meanwhile, came mainly from informal channels: reports in the press and 
reports from first- or second-hand witnesses. On the basis of these reports, 
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MPs could choose to ask the minister privately about the matter or publicly 
call for an investigation. 

If this happened, time was the most important factor. The investigations 
ordered by the Dutch government often met with delays and foot-dragging 
and consequently lost their urgency. The report on misconduct by Dutch 
troops at Pesing (in April 1946) remained on a shelf somewhere in Batavia 
gathering dust for several months because there were a number of unan- 
swered questions. Van Mook finally forwarded it to The Hague at the end of 
November, adding that the case was already ‘so outdated that a new investi- 
gation would only create misunderstanding:® This pattern of information 
provision was repeated on a larger scale in a much more serious matter: the 
infamous campaign of extrajudicial executions by Captain Raymond West- 
erling’s Special Forces Depot on South Sulawesi, which took place from late 
1946 to early 1947. The ministers responsible were aware of this campaign 
already in February 1947, but the Dutch newspapers only managed several 
months later, in May, to obtain enough information to be able to report on 
it. The left-wing press — De Waarheid, Het Parool, Vrij Nederland, De Stem 
van Nederland — described the ruthless actions committed by the unit on 
the basis of its own news gathering and reports from groups that had been 
at the scene. In the Lower House, the left-wing parties questioned PvdA 
minister Jan Jonkman on this matter, but other parties simply rejected crit- 
icism of the troops as a targeted undermining of the Dutch position. The 
anti-revolutionary Friesch Dagblad accused Frans Goedhart of using stories 
about atrocities to advocate a dangerous policy of ‘talking and conceding’ 
vis-a-vis the Republic.® 

Minister Jonkman informed parliament that Van Mook had in the mean- 
time set up a committee of inquiry. He claimed that the report was expected 
soon, after which he would inform parliament ‘in such a way that will then 
prove to be appropriate.“ In doing so, he reserved the freedom to decide 
for himself whether, how and when he would share the results of the report. 
The report was slow to materialize, and in January 1948, Jonkman told the 
Lower House that Van Mook was doing the best he could but that Batavia 
was struggling with a shortage of staff. On 13 April, Jonkman received the 
Enthoven Committee’s report, which acknowledged cases of excessive ac- 
tion but pardoned the campaign by invoking the principle of self-defence 
against the fierce guerrilla warfare taking place there.” Before forwarding 
the report, Van Mook suggested the minister submit it confidentially to the 
Lower House. He also advised Jonkman to read through the piece first be- 


fore announcing that he had received it.“ Jonkman followed this suggestion 
and kept the matter to himself. In August 1948, when his successor Emma- 
nuel Sassen was questioned by Drees about the matter, Sassen admitted 
that the report had already been completed. Sassen said that some subcom- 
manders would probably be prosecuted but that, according to Van Mook, 
‘Captain Wesselink’[sic!] would probably go free.” Two months later, after 
another reminder from Drees, the minister finally sent the Enthoven report 
confidentially to the States General — two years after the events had tak- 
en place. This was in the week that the second ‘police action’ was about to 
be launched, which naturally had everyone's attention. Nonetheless, at the 
High Military Court in Indonesia, a criminal preliminary investigation by 
lieutenant colonel J.L. Paardekooper was started in February 1949 and com- 
pleted in August.® It was months later that the dossier was examined by 
the lawyers C. van Rij and W.J.H. Stam who had come over from the Neth- 
erlands, but their final report disappeared into Drees’ desk drawer in 1954 
without consequences and was not seen again until 1969.° 

The South Sulawesi affair is a classic example of how the Dutch approach 
of ‘hear no evil, see no evil, speak no evil’ worked in the interaction between 
the army and the administration in the colony and in the Netherlands. Dur- 
ing his visit to the Netherlands at the end of January 1947, Spoor told the 
ministers involved very briefly about his decision to deploy the Depot Spe- 
cial Forces against ‘gangs’ on South Sulawesi.” At the time, other troubled 
areas — Palembang on Sumatra, and Semarang and Surabaya on Java — were 
receiving much more attention in the discussions between the government 
and the military command.” Prime Minister Louis Beel (KvP) found out 
more about the South Sulawesi affair through a different channel. On 1 
February, his fellow party member Max van Poll, a member of the Gener- 
al Commission, wrote to him in a private letter about the mass executions 
there, expressing the hope ‘that such methods will not become known to 
the world forum’ In the meantime, Minister Jonkman was receiving re- 
ports about ‘purge operations’ and ‘clashes with terrorists’ in which leading 
figures were ‘downed’? Neither Beel nor Jonkman asked further questions 
upon reading these reports. Instead, the ministers focused on the difficult 
negotiations with the Republic regarding the Linggarjati Agreement and 
on gaining support for this accord in parliament. They considered strong 
military action to be the key to success in these negotiations. South Sulawesi 
thus remained a side show in Dutch politics until the press began reporting 
on the events a few months later.” 
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In many cases, the army commander did not wait until questions from 
the minister reached him. If Spoor saw that the armed forces were in dan- 
ger of being discredited by certain events, he took the initiative and there- 
by determined the playing field, as it were. In the notorious case of the 
Bondowoso ‘death train’ in which on 23 November 1947 46 Indonesian 
prisoners died as a result of suffocation, heat and negligence, Spoor himself 
quickly announced an inquiry to be conducted by himself and some senior 
officials. In a press release, the Dutch East Indies government expressed its 
‘sorrow, horror and indignation’ at what had happened, without directly 
apportioning blame. The case was commented on extensively in the Dutch 
press.” News reports soon appeared about a government report showing 
that the prisoners had died from heat, dehydration and lack of ventilation, 
and that the deaths were not intentional. Later it turned out that Spoor 
and others had not drawn up a report at all but had only issued a state- 
ment to the news agency Aneta‘ The government in The Hague decided 
to leave it at that. In a cabinet meeting, Drees suggested that the govern- 
ment firmly condemn the events, but Jonkman wanted to keep this under 
deliberation, and thereafter it simply did not happen. Nine months later, 
fourteen Dutch marines stood trial before the Navy’s court-martial deal- 
ing with this case on charges of involuntary manslaughter and were given 
relatively mild sentences.” 

The cabinet of the army commander did not shy away from counterat- 
tacks to limit reputational damage. Critical questions and complaints were 
immediately dismissed as baseless, and officials refused to deal with allega- 
tions that did not contain enough concrete information or were based on 
anonymous sources. If journalists wanted to protect their sources — with 
good reason — this was considered proof of bad faith. When Van Mook was 
asked for a reaction to reports that appeared in Het Parool and began to ask 
around about what had happened, he was told in March 1948 that army 
headquarters in Batavia/Jakarta were far too busy with ‘constructive work’ 
to correct ‘apparently deliberate half-truths and untruths that were being 
released by a less than scrupulous newspaper’? But while headquarters still 
felt the need to offer a strong rebuttal to reports in newspapers such as Het 
Parool, reports in the communist party newspaper De Waarheid were simply 
ignored as hostile agitation. 

The administration and the judiciary in Batavia usually followed the 
reporting provided by Spoor. The minister was thus given the army com- 
mand’s explanation of events, which were sanctioned by the attorney 


general and senior civil servants. If the latter had any doubts, these were 
usually expressed on the side. Critics in Indonesia felt their voices were 
not being heard, even though they wrote and spoke to politicians and to 
the media whenever possible and told them what they had seen or heard. 
More and more whistle-blowers began to emerge in 1948 and 1949, but 
they were discredited in both Batavia and the Netherlands. In a letter to 
Minister Sassen, Spoor called the aforementioned government doctor 
Van den Burg a politically dubious figure who made propaganda for the 
Republic and whose allegations testified to a ‘less benevolent intent’ or 
even ‘perfidy’? 

Other whistle-blowers who were discredited in order to negate what 
they had to say included reserve officer J.J. (Ko) Zweeres and the pastors 
Jan Buskes and H.A.C. Hildering. Reverend Buskes compared ‘Spoor’s 
burned down dessas’ to the destruction of the Dutch village of Putten 
by the German occupiers in 1944.°° The missionary minister Reverend 
Hildering brought the matter of the massacre in Peniwen before the local 
commander, and when nothing happened, he passed the story on to the 
news agency of the Dutch Reformed Church, which published it.” From 
Semarang, Zweeres wrote to a friend in the Netherlands about the beat- 
ings and executions without trial carried out by Dutch troops near Yogya. 
General Spoor and Attorney General Felderhof threatened Zweeres and 
Hildering with criminal prosecution, and Minister of War Wim Schok- 
king had the attorney general investigate Buskes’ sermons, but ultimately 
no charges were pressed.” The cabinet complained to the Dutch Reformed 
Synod about both pastors.** There was no criminal case against Zweeres 
either, but Spoor and the Ministry of Overseas Territories did have a back- 
ground check of his private life carried out in an attempt to discredit him." 
Through the intercession of Drees, Zweeres was sent back to the Nether- 
lands owing to a nervous breakdown.” 

In the aftermath of the second ‘police action; the conflict intensified and 
the number of casualties on both sides increased. More and more reports 
started coming in about misconduct of Dutch troops. Among politicians in 
The Hague, the communists and a few critical socialists were still the only 
ones denouncing these incidents. Although this opposition was divided and 
powerless, these parties did call for an independent investigation. For FJ. 
Goedhart in particular, the frustration with the way in which information 
was managed mounted. In February 1949, he followed in the footsteps of 
his communist colleagues by reading out to the Lower House several letters 
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from soldiers recounting the shooting of a hundred captured adversaries. He 
then submitted a motion to have a committee sent from the Netherlands 
to conduct ‘a completely independent investigation.” Sassen’s successor, 
Minister Van Maarseveen, did not respond to the shocking facts presented 
by the CPN in the parliamentary debate and told Goedhart not to ask the 
government ‘to do the impossible. The minister emphasized the stance of 
his predecessors, who were guided by Spoor, that there was no point in in- 


Talks between Indonesian and Dutch military delegates about the determination of the 
demarcation line. Surabaya, 28 November 1946. From left to right: General Sungkono 
(Commander 6° division TRI), Gadjo Atmosontoso (head of information service), Lieu- 
tenant General Urip Sumohardjo (chief of staff TRI) and Amir Sjarifuddin (Minister of 
Defence) and Major General of the Marines M.R. de Bruyne (territorial commander of 
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East Java). Source: Hugo Wilmar, NIMH. 


vestigating unspecified complaints. Goedhart was persuaded to withdraw 
the motion but continued to insist throughout the year on the need for an 
independent investigation. 

Van Maarseveen continued to look for a way out and turned Goedhart’s 
idea into a solution that posed less risk to himself. In consultation with 
the high representative of the crown (Lovink), the army commander and 
the attorney general in Batavia, the minister decided to send the lawyers 
C. van Rij, W.LJ. Stam and EA. Groeninx van Zoelen to Batavia to assist 
the overburdened public prosecutor’s office there. After much fuss, they 
left the Netherlands at the end of October.” Batavia was opposed to the 
‘non-judicial’ investigation that Goedhart had called for, believing it would 
be politically inspired. Van Maarseveen was able to carry out his plan be- 
cause Goedhart, who was an independently operating party member, was 
not on good terms with the leadership of the PvdA. Given that the party 
was partly responsible for government policy, PvdA party chairman Koos 
Vorrink and parliamentary party leader Marinus Van der Goes van Naters 
only half-heartedly supported Goedhart in the context of PvdA’s participa- 
tion in the coalition and tried to discourage him as soon as he tried to dig 
deeper. Although Prime Minister Drees did allow himself to be informed 
about atrocities, he gave Van Maarseveen as the minister responsible a free 
rein to handle the matter as he saw fit. 

In the cabinet, the socialist ministers focused their attention on working 
towards a settlement with the Republic on the political future of Indonesia. 
In response to Goedhart and Van der Goes, Van Maarseveen used the argu- 
ment that publicity about Dutch atrocities could seriously spoil the atmos- 
phere at the Round Table Conference.” He approached party leader Van 
der Goes in an effort to prevent Goedhart from holding an interpellation, 
and it worked. To Goedhart, Van Maarseveen insisted that the excesses on 
the Dutch side were only incidental, all of which could be attributed to the 
brutal interaction between the Indonesian KNIL soldiers and the Republi- 
can fighters, who shared an ‘Asian mentality.?? Goedhart was effectively iso- 
lated as a critical questioner within his own circle. His fellow party members 
hoped that the impending transfer of sovereignty would put a definitive end 
to the violence. It was clear that they only wanted to look ahead. The other 
parties — with the exception of the CPN — continued to support the troops 
through thick and thin and refused even to engage in a discussion about the 
nature of the violence. And that was as far as parliamentary responsibility 
went. 
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FINDINGS 

In the previous pages, we followed the path of violence from the villages and 
fields in Indonesia to the offices in The Hague. In doing so, we focused on 
two things: the way in which information about violence was disseminated, 
blocked and manipulated, and the language that was used for this. Our star- 
ting point was that the violence deployed was not just the result of decisions 
‘in the field’ but that it can only be understood in the context of the creation 
of images, the use of language and political accountability. 

The Dutch tolerance of the large-scale and brutal violence used by the 
own armed forces in the war had several causes. In the first place, the under- 
lying colonial mentality of the parties responsible was crucial. Dutch vio- 
lence in the revolutionary period was the result of deeply ingrained patterns 
and ways of thinking formed during the lengthy colonial occupation.” The 
conflict between the Indonesian nationalists and the Netherlands can there- 
fore be seen as a clash of worldviews: one view was determined by a colonial 
sense of legitimacy in which Indonesians had only a limited right to speak, 
and the other consisted of a world of resistance and the desire to determine 
one’s own destiny. The latter view challenged not only the right of the Neth- 
erlands to recolonize the archipelago, but also its ambition to determine the 
route to independence. 

Secondly, Dutch soldiers and government officials in Indonesia and the 
Netherlands were guided by the colonial impulses of prejudice, paternal- 
ism and control. Due to their distance — both geographically and psycho- 
logically — from the violence in Indonesia, politicians and their constit- 
uencies in the Netherlands rarely took responsibility for the wide array 
of violence perpetrated. This phenomenon, which we branded ‘colonial 
dissociation, enabled political leaders in the Netherlands to use different 
standards for the colonies and colonial subjects due to the geographical 
and moral distance. In addition, oversight mechanisms were absent in co- 
lonial Indonesia. The war was waged in an authoritarian system in which 
the civilian population was effectively denied access to justice. The civil 
administration, in many places functioning under the State of War and 
Siege, relied upon the army and largely supported it, or was at least obe- 
dient to it. Dutch politicians and administrators claimed to stand up for 
those Indonesians who were ‘well-meaning; but in the area controlled 
by the Netherlands, there was neither the civil society nor the freedom 
of opinion that might have acted as a check or corrective force. A policy 
of ‘good intentions’ degenerated into ‘dirty’ law enforcement in the field. 


The perception of the enemy was determined by racist and criminalizing 
images and language. 

Thirdly, the nature of the war greatly influenced the reporting and thus the 
knowledge about the violence deployed. The level of violence in this bloody 
and gruelling war was born out of the Dutch aim to control the territory 
and the population. This meant patrolling vast areas, heavy-handed inter- 
rogations, executions of adversaries, reprisals and counter-guerrilla warfare. 
Much of the violence took place during the patrolling and purge operations. 
The long and often interrupted lines of accountability made it possible and 
even necessary for those at the lowest operational level to act autonomously. 
It was often up to the commanders in the field to assess transgressive behav- 
iour. In their reporting, the nature of the violence applied by the soldiers 
was often hidden while that of the enemy was highlighted. When the com- 
manders in the field were asked from above to investigate certain cases, such 
atrocities could be presented as individual excesses. 

Fourthly, our research into the discursive aspect of information man- 
agement reveals how the government in The Hague consciously and un- 
consciously internalized the terminology and mindset of the soldiers. The 
many steps that information provision went through and the length of the 
lines of accountability made it possible for those in the Netherlands to re- 
gard the extremely brutal violence as a tool to restore authority without 
having to face the consequences. The official communication between The 
Hague and Batavia was between the minister and the governor general or 
high commmissioner; it was formalized and legalized in administrative 
terms that largely obscured their visibility of what was happening ‘on the 
ground. In every step of reporting to the ‘powers above; it was possible 
to manipulate information and thus reinforce the dominant mindset of 
restoring authority as well as the overriding war narrative. In addition, the 
shaping of the image of the enemy found fertile ground in the long colonial 
tradition in which colonial subjects and opponents were placed outside 
the moral order on a racial and cultural basis. From this perspective, the 
Republic was incapable of establishing a stable government, and the anti- 
colonial resistance was branded as criminal. In the colonial tradition, a dis- 
tinction was made between ‘well-meaning’ people and ‘extremists, which 
legitimized a harsh approach. 

Fifthly, it has become clear that the army had primacy when it came 
to information provision, including investigations into extreme violence. 
Spoor and his staff largely determined the playing field when it came to 
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information provision. Batavia only informed the minister responsible 
about specific issues when the government in The Hague asked questions. 
The stream of periodic reports in The Hague did not raise critical ques- 
tions, rather it confirmed what Dutch politicians thought they knew: 
that the opponent operated aggressively and ruthlessly. The politicians 
and civil servants responsible acted on the basis of their formal informa- 
tion role, driven by Batavia. There was little room to process informal al- 
legations, which were perceived as troublesome and damaging. Concerns 
were mainly raised by reports from parallel and informal channels. And 
if the Dutch government did ask for more information or for an inves- 
tigation after all, it was not difficult for the army leadership to activate 
mechanisms that cast doubt on the accusations, to formulate a reassuring 
interpretative framework or to dampen any impending scandals — all un- 
der the protective umbrella of the colonial administration. Whistle-blow- 
ers were discredited, intimidated, blacklisted, threatened with criminal 
prosecution and shut out. 

And ona final note, it is striking that the Dutch violence was not fully 
publicized or exploited by the Indonesian authorities. The legal qualifi- 
cations of Dutch acts of violence played a much less prominent role for 
the Republicans in their communication about Dutch actions. More- 
over, it was not expedient to exploit the violence argument against the 
Dutch troops given the involvement of Republican troops in lethal vi- 
olence against civilians and local administrators” The Republicans fo- 
cused more on political strategy, putting an emphasis on manoeuvring 
the international fora more than on seeking justice for the victims. There 
was also a lack of well-structured lines of information on the Republican 
side, which meant that many events remained ‘local, and messages were 
distorted. While notorious cases such as the mass executions on Sulawesi 
and in Rawagede (Karawang) were exploited as propaganda, many other 
cases of large-scale violence against civilians remained unmentioned. The 
Dutch authorities often complained about so-called Republican ‘fabrica- 
tions’ and did not allow themselves to be persuaded by them to investigate 
their own actions — except when the United Nations or its committee 
members started to take notice of them. 

So were the Dutch engaged in a cover-up or not? The answer must be 
a nuanced one, if only because the very concept of a ‘cover-up’ is not very 
precise. The above-mentioned cases all show how crucial the process of in- 
formation management was in preventing the full scope and implications of 


the incriminating facts from being revealed, which would have led to serious 
political difficulties. In many ways, the whole process reflected the political 
and administrative culture in the Netherlands and in the colony, which rest- 
ed on a combination of colonial prejudice, moral exclusion, an intentional 
strategy of turning a blind eye and deliberate manipulation. It is a fact that at 
all levels, those on the Dutch side who were politically and administratively 
responsible remained silent, deliberately concealed the practice of violence 
in the field or provided more ‘useable’ interpretations. Civil servants and 
legal officials regularly expressed criticism of the violent military action, but 
they were seldom able or willing to challenge the primacy of the military, 
and it was rare for criticism from the civil administration to lead to disci- 
plinary or criminal measures. In the exceptional case that they did express 
their disquiet, this probably had little impact on the behaviour of the troops. 
Much of the outcry came weeks or months after what had happened, and 
the investigation into the incident usually took even longer. Moreover, re- 
medial actions were seldom taken. 


Somenggalan cemetery in Argomulyo, Sedayu, Yogyakarta. Here lie 202 soldiers and 


civilian victims of the Dutch violence in Sedayu during and after Operation Kraai (1948- 
uy g 1 4 


1949). Photo: Remco Raben. 
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This situation reflects a colonial administration under pressure from mas- 
sive resistance. The legitimacy of their actions was justified by invoking the 
need to restore order and ‘rebuild the country’ a stance that was endorsed by 
every Dutch official. Those officials who were involved certainly filed their 
reports — of their own accord or when requested — as was appropriate in a 
well-organized state structure in those days, as now. At the same time, civil 
servants, administrators and soldiers had plenty of opportunities to deny or 
downplay unpleasant facts by influencing, manipulating or slowing down 
investigations, by filing away reports into oblivion and by discrediting any 
‘bad news’ as well as the bearers of such news. The procedures of informa- 
tion provision and accountability were designed to ensure oversight and ac- 
countability, but in practice they were used to achieve the precise opposite: 
to conceal and to take no action. 

This state of affairs undoubtedly gave many Dutch people, and even 
soldiers in the field, the impression that ‘things were not so bad’ Never- 
theless, our research has made it clear that knowledge about the extreme 
violence perpetrated by Dutch (and Indonesian) troops reached all levels 
sooner or later. It was only in exceptional cases that this led to action to 
curb the violence or to criminally prosecute the perpetrators. The urgency 
to do something about the violence was absent for two reasons. In the first 
place, the priority for policymakers was to win the war, and they were the- 
refore quick to justify non-prosecution on the grounds of the principle of 
opportunity.” What also played a role in this was the fear that prosecuti- 
ons would undermine the morale of the troops. In short, the end justified 
the means, even if they did not want to know what those means were. 
Secondly, ‘colonial dissociation’ ensured that politicians in the Nether- 
lands followed developments from a safe distance and simply accepted the 
fact that they had only marginal control over the armed forces. The poli- 
tical struggle in the Netherlands was first and foremost about the politi- 
cal design of the future relations between the Netherlands and Indonesia 
and the safeguarding of Dutch interests. And it was in this light that the 
‘police actions’ were legitimized. Rabid opponents continued to the very 
end to cling to the hope that the Republic of Indonesia could be defeated 
militarily. Those who were more moderate hoped that a negotiated peace 
would put an end to all forms of extreme violence. They were worried that 
raising the issue of acts of extreme violence — whichever side committed 
them — would disrupt the already fragile peace negotiations. For them, 
the need to end the violence of the war was paramount. In this context, 


any concerns about the large-scale and extreme violence practically peris- 
hed. Responsibility for the consequences of the violence for the hard-hit 
population of Indonesia was thus held not only by the armed forces, but 
also by all political leaders. 
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7. 
Silence 
as a strategy 


International visions of the 


Indonesian War of Independence 


JEROEN KEMPERMAN (WITH TOM VAN DEN BERGE 
AND EMMA KEIZER)’ 


“The fate of Indonesia, more than that of other nations, is bound up with 
the international situation and world history; wrote Sutan Sjahrir in Onze 
Strijd [Our Struggle], his pamphlet published in 1946.* Diplomacy has been 
defined as a system of formal conventions for negotiations between govern- 
ments, aimed at achieving mutually satisfactory relations. In the context of 
the struggle between the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia, how- 
ever, in certain periods diplomacy could also be viewed as the continuation 
of war by other means. 

When viewed as such, it is hardly surprising that between 1945 and 
1949, periods of intensive military combat for the control of towns, vil- 
lages and territory alternated with periods of intensive negotiations to 
consolidate or reverse the outcome of those battles. The international 


Foreign military observers from Belgium, France and the United States visit Tajeman 
kampong. Salatiga, September 1947. Source: Th. van de Burgt, National Archives of the Netherlands/Dienst 


voor Legercontacten. 
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context had a major impact on this process, because nations other than 
the Netherlands and Indonesia also had an interest in the outcome. In 
the long term this worked in favour of the Republic of Indonesia, which 
sought to compensate for the conventional military superiority of the 
Netherlands by, among other things, generating international pressure on 
the Dutch government. 

In his book about his country’s foreign relations between 1945 and 
1965, former Indonesian Foreign Minister Ide Anak Agung Gde Agung 
wrote: ‘In the efforts to solve this Indonesian-Dutch dispute, the Indone- 
sian government always avoided considering that issue as a matter which 
concerned only the two countries. He observed that his government had 
succeeded in internationalizing the conflict, ‘thanks to the support of such 
friendly countries as Australia and India.+ Although the growing interna- 
tional intervention in the fighting in the Indonesian archipelago did not 
result in the direct cessation of hostilities, it did ensure that the course of 
the conflict was influenced by contributions from diplomats from, among 
others, Brussels, Canberra, London, New Delhi, New York, Paris and 
Washington. 

Given the high degree of interaction between diplomacy and the deploy- 
ment of military means, and the role that foreign parties played (or wanted 
to play) in that process, it is important to consider the Indonesian War of 
Independence and the use of violence in that war within this international 
political context. First, it is relevant to view the conflict through the eyes 
of contemporary ‘outsiders. Did they sympathize with the Dutch or with 
Indonesian political and military policy? Second, foreign powers and inter- 
national organizations attempted to influence the Dutch and Indonesian 
use of military violence through active diplomacy. 

In this research programme, it was not possible to cover the entire in- 
ternational political context of the Indonesian War of Independence over a 
period of five or so years. We therefore focused on the role played by three 
of the major international players: the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France. Studying the views of these ‘third parties’ to the conflict offers 
a broader perspective on the positions of the warring parties, both with re- 
spect to how these international players viewed the Dutch attitude to the 
political and diplomatic aspects of the conflict, and the way in which the 
Dutch used military means in Indonesia. 

From the British and American perspective, the war between the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia and the Netherlands was not a struggle between good and 


evil. The issue at stake was not how to achieve the fairest solution to the 
conflict, but which solution would work in practice. Although they argued 
that their position on the war was characterized by relative neutrality, the 
British and the Americans also had their own national interests to defend in 
Asia. Their policymakers were concerned with questions such as: what does 
this conflict mean for our geopolitical and economic role in the world, and 
what consequences could it have for our domestic position with regard to 
parliament/Congress, the opposition and the electorate? Reducing the role 
of countries such as the United States, the United Kingdom and France to 
a ‘pro-Dutch’ or ‘pro-Republican’ stance is thus an oversimplification that 
does little justice to a much more complex reality. 

Yet despite this complexity, it is possible to discern some common threads 
in the international perspectives on a conflict that went on for years, and in 
which in the course of time many actors played an important role. Detailed 
reconstructions of the international diplomatic imbroglio that surround- 
ed the fighting in the archipelago tend to emphasize every possible policy 
change that occurred between 1945 and 1949, but in this chapter we shall 
argue that British, American and French policy on the conflict was charac- 
terized more by continuity than by fault lines. 

A constant factor in British and American policy regarding the Indo- 
nesian question was these countries’ condemnation of the large-scale use 
of force by the warring parties. The attempts by the latter to resolve the 
conflict by force of arms had to be discouraged as far as possible. In par- 
ticular, the Dutch threats to break the deadlock at the negotiating table by 
resorting to large-scale violence were a source of almost constant concern 
in Washington and London. Although the Dutch were seen as the strong- 
er party militarily, it seemed impossible that they would be able to suppress 
the unleashed forces of Indonesian nationalism in the longer term. From 
a British and American perspective, it was therefore essential, time and 
again, to remind the Dutch in particular of the importance of resolving 
the conflict peacefully, and to point out that a negotiated settlement, how- 
ever difficult it might be to achieve, was preferable to the large-scale use of 
force. 

According to London and Washington, a large-scale war in the archi- 
pelago would have all kinds of negative consequences not only for Indo- 
nesia and the Netherlands, which would suffer major humanitarian and 
economic losses, but also for the Americans and British themselves. From 
a geopolitical perspective, the enormous deployment of the Dutch armed 
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forces overseas came at the cost of their military strength in Western Eu- 
rope, weakening the position of the West in the context of the Cold War. In 
addition, London and Washington could expect international criticism for 
any failure on their part to restrain the Dutch; an escalation in the conflict 
in Indonesia might complicate relations between the West and the emerging 
Asian nations (especially China and India); and the Soviet Union might 
take advantage of the uncertain situation to expand its influence. Moreover, 
the economic consequences of widespread violence in Indonesia would be 
detrimental across the board: not just for British and American companies 
that wanted to re-start their activities there, but for large parts of the world, 
because products and raw materials from the archipelago had a key role to 
play in the economic recovery of countries affected by the Second World 
War. Indonesia therefore had to be opened up to world trade again as soon 
as possible. 


DIPLOMACY OR WAR? 

During the war with Japan, the Allies divided the conflict theatre into dif- 
ferent operational areas. From mid-August 1945, the Indonesian archipelago 
fell under the responsibility of the British armed forces, but they lacked suf- 
ficient resources to carry out all military tasks in Southeast Asia in the im- 
mediate wake of the sudden Japanese surrender. That is why the first British 
and British Indian units of any size did not arrive until the second half of 
September 1945. The British did not intend to occupy the entire Indonesian 
archipelago, but limited their military presence to a number of ‘key areas’ 
on Java and Sumatra, from which the Dutch authorities could subsequently 
restore control over the rest of the territory. 

Indonesian resistance to the restoration of Dutch rule proved to be 
much greater than the British or Dutch had anticipated, however. In late 
September 1945, the British Joint Planning Staff of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee (csc) acknowledged that Sukarno and Hattas Republic of 
Indonesia had become firmly rooted and, moreover, that its armed units 
could be expected to make things very difficult for the British and British 
Indian troops. The British high command concluded that the initial plans 
had been overly optimistic. There were not enough Allied troops on Java 
and Sumatra to enforce a military solution. Furthermore, there were strong 
objections in India to the deployment of Indian troops against Indonesian 
nationalists. In the British view, the Dutch units that were present were of 
inadequate quality. 


The military options were therefore limited. Moreover, London faced 
a major political dilemma: both using force to restore Dutch colonial rule 
and showing too much lenience with regard to Indonesian nationalism 
could create considerable problems in the United Kingdom’s relations 
with nationalist movements in its own colonial territories in South and 
Southeast Asia. A political agreement between the Dutch and the Indo- 
nesian nationalists seemed the best solution to this dilemma. The Dutch 
authorities had strong reservations about negotiating with Sukarno and 
Hatta, however, whom they regarded as having collaborated with the 
Japanese. On the other side, the Republic saw itself as an independent and 
sovereign state, and the nationalists were adamantly opposed to the return 
of Dutch rule. In a bid to unwind the British mission in Indonesia as well 
as possible, the British government put pressure on both the Netherlands 
and the Republic. 

This marked the beginning of a pattern that would be repeated in the 
following years. International pressure was almost invariably needed to get 
the warring parties to the negotiating table and, above all, to keep them 
there, and significant external involvement was then needed to achieve 
an agreement, after which there was still the question of how long the 
agreement would hold. The Dutch were reluctant to come to the table 
with the revolutionaries from the unilaterally proclaimed Republic. They 
would have much preferred to negotiate with what they viewed as more 
‘respectable’ parties; that is, Indonesian interlocutors with closer ties to the 
Netherlands. 

It was not until 15 November 1946 that, under the watchful eye ofa British 
mediator, Dutch and Republican negotiators in Linggarjati reached an 
agreement on broad outlines. It seemed a promising development and was 
therefore warmly welcomed by the British and the Americans, but it left 
many crucial questions unanswered that would have to be covered in fu- 
ture negotiations. That process became deadlocked in mid-1947, and was 
followed by a major Dutch offensive against the Republic: ‘Operation Prod- 
uct, or Agresi Militer Belanda 1. This development was completely at odds 
with what the British and Americans had envisaged, and that although in 
the months prior to the Dutch offensive they had frequently urged the gov- 
ernment in The Hague to refrain from using large-scale violence in an at- 
tempt to settle the conflict. 

The British, in their perception, had even sounded the alarm so often that, 
on 17 June 1947, the British ambassador in The Hague reported to the For- 
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eign Office that the Dutch had become tired of Albion’s admonitions. Lon- 
don had informed The Hague that if large-scale fighting were to break out 
in Indonesia, the British government, in consideration of public opinion, 
might decide to stop providing military equipment and training facilities to 
the Dutch troops. One day before the start of Operation Product, the head 
of the American State Department's Office of Far Eastern Affairs noted that 
the Americans had already made their negative stance on Dutch military 
intervention clear to the Dutch government on several occasions. In British 
circles, on the other hand, it was suspected that the Dutch might have in- 
terpreted the United States’ relatively detached attitude to the Indonesian 
case as encouragement for the use of force. The American consul general in 
Batavia/Jakarta, who held pro-Dutch views, appears to have played a par- 
ticular role in this. The fact that some American diplomats may personally 
have been more sympathetic to the Dutch position, however, does not alter 
the fact that the general line in Washington was to achieve a peaceful reso- 
lution of the conflict.‘ 

In early June 1947, the State Department’s Division of Southeast Asian 
Affairs (SEA) formulated the primary aim of American policy as follows: 
‘a non-totalitarian Indonesia friendly to the West’. In order to achieve this, 
there were three lines of policy: 


1) Promoting a peaceful and equitable implementation of the Linggarja- 
ti Agreement that should lead to a voluntary association between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia. 

2) Facilitating the reconstruction of the archipelago and the resumption of 
international trade and investment in a non-discriminatory way. 

3) Preventing the spread of communism, fascism or other totalitarian re- 
gimes in the area by means of the economic and political measures put 
forward under points 1 and 2, and by the promotion of friendly relations 
with the United States by cultural means. 


It was expressly stated that political stability would not be reached by means 
of external economic aid alone: “The chief determinant of political stability 
is the achievement of Dutch-Indonesian political accord.” 

If neither the Netherlands nor the Republic were willing to reach a 
compromise, pressure would have to be exerted on the parties involved: 
sometimes on one, sometimes on the other, and sometimes on both simul- 
taneously. London and Washington were not driven by sympathy for one 


warring party or the other; for the British and the Americans, finding a satis- 
factory end to the conflict as soon as possible was largely a matter of self-in- 
terest. “We are pursuing our own interests and policies) wrote a senior State 
Department official shortly after the outbreak of the second Dutch military 
action: “Today [the] pursuit of our policy may make us critical of Dutch; 
tomorrow [the] pursuit of [the] same policy in different circumstances may 
make us equally critical of Indonesians.’ 

There were limits to the pressure that the British and the Americans could 
exert on the warring parties, however. They had no wish to alienate the 
Netherlands, an important European ally. Certain warnings were therefore 
expressed in such cautious terms that it was easy for Dutch politicians and 
diplomats to maintain the notion that the international criticism was quite 
moderate. As the Minister for Overseas Territories, J.A. Jonkman, put it in 
July 1947: ‘As far as America and England are concerned, we always have the 
impression that the governments in Washington and London fully under- 
stand our position, although they take a somewhat cautious stand with an 
eye to domestic politics.” 

The international community could never be certain that the pressure 
that was exerted would have the intended effect. After all, Dutch policy was 
not only determined by careful consideration of the political and economic 
arguments, but also by emotions and feelings. “There is a psychological fac- 
tor which is an imponderable in the situation, growing out of three centuries 
of Dutch relations with the Indies, wrote an Asia specialist from the State 
Department in an internal memo in December 1947.” This made the Dutch 
position unpredictable. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

The first major Dutch military offensive in July 1947 prompted the recent- 
ly formed UN Security Council, which had been established in October 
1945, to address the fighting on Java and Sumatra. As a rule, the resolutions 
adopted by the Security Council were the outcome of stern confrontations 
between the different members. In particular, the five permanent members 
— China, France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the United 
States — carried significant weight in such deliberations, thanks to their 
right of veto, although that is not to say that a single permanent member 
could control the results of the debates and votes. Whilst Washington and 
London feared that politically and ideologically inspired debates in the Se- 
curity Council about the conflict between the Netherlands and the Repub- 
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lie would only further complicate efforts to reach a peaceful solution, they 
realized that it would be impossible to dissuade the Eastern Bloc and coun- 
tries such as India and Australia from raising the Indonesian question at the 
Council. The Americans, who were also concerned about the prestige of the 
Security Council, therefore adopted a proactive stance, hoping to take the 
wind out of the Soviet Union’s sails. 

The Netherlands wanted to prevent any foreign involvement in the 
conflict, if possible. As long as British and British Indian troops were 
present on Java and Sumatra, it was obviously impossible in practice to 
keep the British at arm’s length, but the departure of these troops in late 
1946 was followed by a period in which the Netherlands and the Repub- 
lic faced one another directly without the moderating presence of a third 
party. If pressure from abroad was stepped up, the Dutch government 
was at most prepared to accept the good offices of a friendly nation. In 
contrast to this defensive stance of the Dutch, the policy of the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia was aimed at internationalizing the conflict, preferably 
through the United Nations. Its attempts to gain international recog- 
nition as a sovereign state while the fight for independence continued, 
however, had very limited success. 

The Dutch position was clear: the conflict was an internal matter in which 
the United Nations had no right to intervene. In order to determine how 
far this position was correct, the Security Council had to consider two im- 
portant, closely interrelated matters: namely, the international status of the 
Republic of Indonesia and the question of whether the struggle between the 
Netherlands and the Republic was an internal or an international conflict. 
Whilst the members of the Security Council did not agree on these issues, 
in practice this did not prevent them from making a number of important 
decisions regarding the Indonesian question. 

In response to Operation Product, on 1 August 1947, for the first time in 
its history the Security Council adopted a resolution calling on the warring 
parties — in this case the Netherlands and the Republic — to cease hostili- 
ties and resolve the conflict by peaceful means. On 12 August, the Security 
Council agreed that a representative from the Republic of Indonesia should 
be admitted to all subsequent debates about the Indonesian question. This 
was followed on 25 August by a resolution establishing a Consular Commis- 
sion to oversee compliance with the cease-fire. The commission consisted 
of six consul generals who were based in Batavia/Jakarta and who each rep- 
resented a country with a seat on the Security Council; namely, the United 


States, the United Kingdom, France, Australia, Belgium and China. The 
Soviet Union, which did not have an official diplomatic delegation in Indo- 
nesia, was therefore excluded. 

Finally, the Security Council set up an international UN committee to 
mediate between the warring parties on Sumatra, Java and Madura: the 
Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian Question or Good Offices 
Committee (GOC), renamed the United Nations Commission for Indone- 
sia (UNCI) in early 1949. This committee consisted of representatives from 
three members of the Security Council: the Netherlands chose Belgium, the 
Republic selected Australia, and the third representative, who had to steer a 
middle course, was an American. 

These measures show that in response to the first Dutch ‘police action, 
most members of the Security Council wished to circumvent thorny issues 
about the competence of the Security Council and the international sta- 
tus of the Republic. They took a pragmatic position in order to allow for 
a certain degree of international intervention in the conflict. This implied 
a de facto recognition — but not yet a full recognition under international 
law — of the Republic of Indonesia. The deliberations in and resolutions by 
the Security Council from August 1947 show that a majority of its members 
did not share the Dutch view of an internal conflict of limited scope, but 
had instead concluded that the fighting in the archipelago had such implica- 
tions for the international peace and security that the UN had to interfere in 
the conflict as a neutral mediator, a role that the Security Council fulfilled 


through the coc.” 


A SQUARE RATIO” 

As there were similar conflicts underway in the Indonesian archipelago and 
Indochina, it would be reasonable to assume that the two young republics 
of Indonesia and Vietnam on the one hand, and the Netherlands and France 
on the other, would seek each other’s support. 

The connections between Indonesia and Vietnam had very little impact 
on the course of the war in Indonesia, however. A joint statement submitted 
to Sukarno by the Vietnamese leader Ho Chi Minh in November 1945, for 
example, was never signed by a representative of the Republic. Prime Min- 
ister and Foreign Minister Sutan Sjahrir believed that an open alliance with 
communist Vietnam would do little for Indonesia’s international standing. 
There was no structural cooperation between the two countries, although 
there was a rare joint performance by Indonesia and Vietnam at the Asian 
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Relations Conference in March-April 1947, held in New Delhi at the initia- 
tive of the Indian leader, Nehru. 

At that meeting of representatives of Asian independence movements, 
the Indonesian and Vietnamese delegates presented a five-point programme 
to fight colonialism. Pledges of concrete material aid from the other partic- 
ipants were not forthcoming, however, and Indonesia and Vietnam had to 
make do with moral support. Nor was this followed by further international 
cooperation between the two countries. In the long term, the fact that the 
Republic of Indonesia chose not to cooperate structurally with communist 
Vietnam appears to have aided its attempts to drum up international sup- 
port from the non-communist world. In the international diplomatic arena, 
Indonesia was better off without Vietnam at its side. 

By contrast, French-Dutch connections between 1945 and 1949 seem 
to have been much closer. The 1946 agreement between Ho Chi Minh 
and the French to establish a Fédération indochinoise of Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia, which in turn would be incorporated into a Union 
francaise, inspired Van Mook’s plans to establish a United States of In- 
donesia and a Dutch-Indonesian Union. The fact that the two European 
powers found themselves in similar political and military positions in 
Southeast Asia shortly after the Second World War also brought them 
closer together in the international arena, particularly in the UN con- 
text. These parallel international interests undoubtedly had an impact 
on the course and outcome of the Dutch-Indonesian conflict, although 
ultimately this impact was not nearly as great as the Dutch government 
had hoped. As France, a permanent member of the Security Council, 
had a right of veto, in the last resort it could block all actions by this 
body against the Netherlands. 

Although this ultimately only happened once — following a propos- 
al by the Soviet Union to establish a broad supervisory committee on 
which all eleven members of the Security Council would be represent- 
ed — a potential French blockade of far-reaching Security Council meas- 
ures was invariably something that the other members had to consider. 
The French government tried to limit international interference in the 
Dutch-Indonesian conflict, but its actions were always primarily driven 
by self-interest. On the one hand, the Security Council’s intervention 
in colonial conflicts such as the struggle in Indonesia formed a poten- 
tial threat to France’s own position in Vietnam, and on the other hand, 
weighing in too heavily on the side of the Dutch might have had interna- 


tional repercussions — particularly among emerging Asian nations — that 
could also be detrimental to France’s position in the world. 

In January 1949, Nehru organized another conference in New Delhi in re- 
sponse to the situation in Indonesia, where the Netherlands had launched a 
second major military offensive against the Republic and captured the main 
nationalist leaders. This time over fifteen countries took part, together rep- 
resenting more than half of the world’s population. They sent a resolution to 
the Security Council demanding, inter alia, the withdrawal of Dutch troops 
to the positions held prior to the second offensive and the transfer of sover- 
eignty to the United States of Indonesia on 1 January 1950. 

American diplomats used this package of demands to put pressure on their 
French counterparts. Washington was lobbying for a new Security Council 
resolution that would make the GOC/UNCI more effective; the French Gov- 
ernment had threatened to veto the resolution if it went too far. The State 
Department was well aware that the French government's primary concern 
was not to support the Dutch, but to protect its own interests in Indochina. 
‘I know only too well that the Dutch have been stupid’ the French foreign 
minister explained to the American ambassador in Paris, “but facing facts 
and having in mind our situation in Indochina I hope your people will not 
be too severe with them, Due to the conference in New Delhi, the French 
government realized that using its right of veto would incur the displeasure 
of the Asian nations.” 

On 28 January, the Security Council adopted a resolution tabled by Chi- 
na, Cuba, Norway and the United States. It called for the return of the Re- 
publican government to Yogyakarta, the establishment of a federal interim 
government no later than 15 March 1949, and the transfer of sovereignty 
from the Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia ‘as early as possi- 
ble’ but in any case, no later than 1 July 1950. Whilst the resolution did not 
impose sanctions on the Netherlands, it limited the frameworks in which 
the Netherlands could shape the further process of state formation in the 
Indonesian archipelago. The Security Council set out a detailed, step-by- 
step timetable for the Dutch transfer of sovereignty to the United States of 
Indonesia. 

All in all, it can be concluded that the French gave as much support 
as possible to the Dutch position on the Security Council over the years, 
but that it was not in France’s interest to play the role of anti-Indonesian 
obstructionist on the Council at every turn. It therefore comes as little 
surprise that the French tolerated certain forms of intervention by the Se- 
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curity Council in the Dutch-Indonesian conflict. By abstaining from the 
vote, for example, the French representative at the Council refrained from 
blocking the resolution of 28 January 1949, whilst prior to that in August 
1947, he had voted for the establishment of the Consular Commission and 
the Goc. French foreign policy was no stranger to the adage, ‘Les états 
n'ont pas d’amis, ils n'ont que des intérêts’ (states have no friends, they only 
have interests)."* 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ARMS EMBARGOESS 
The warring parties in the Indonesian archipelago had a great interest in 
gaining international support in the form of political alliances, financial aid 
and supplies of military equipment. Viewed the other way around, foreign 
governments, especially those of the great powers, also had to take account 
of domestic and foreign criticism of their actual or alleged stance with re- 
gard to the conflict. The United States and the United Kingdom were im- 
portant suppliers of weapons and equipment for the Dutch armed forces 
in Indonesia. Most of the British and American weapons deployed by the 
Dutch in the archipelago had already been obtained during the Second 
World War, including as part of the Lend-Lease agreement with the United 
States. At the beginning of the conflict with the Republic, the British were 
still the main suppliers, partly because after the German and Japanese sur- 
renders they were left with large surpluses of military equipment that they 
were keen to sell. In the later phases of the conflict, the Dutch armed forces 
had a great need for reserve parts in order to keep their British and Ameri- 
can armaments operational. 

Although the United Kingdom announced an arms embargo in late July 
1947 in response to the first Dutch offensive, the British continued to make 
a significant contribution to the Dutch overseas military effort. This was a 
consequence of ambiguities in the precise scope of the boycott measures, 
which allowed the occasional loophole in the embargo to be exploited. In 
particular, both Dutch buyers and British suppliers could exploit the fact 
that supplies of equipment to the Dutch armed forces in Europe could con- 
tinue on condition that the Dutch declared that the equipment would not 
be deployed in Asia. Moreover, the scarcely concealed lack of rigour with 
which the British imposed the embargo gave the Dutch the impression that 
certain matters could be handled ‘under the counter’ 

The British were ambivalent about the boycott, because it complicated 
and clouded their relations with the Netherlands, an important partner 


in Europe. The aim of the measure was not in fact to curtail Dutch mili- 
tary strength, but to encourage the Dutch government to resolve the con- 
flict at the negotiating table, and to show the rest of the world that the 
United Kingdom disapproved of the Dutch military offensive against the 
Republic. The British army leadership, in particular, viewed the embargo 
not so much as a sanctioning measure against the Netherlands, but as a 
political signal to public opinion in the newly emerging Asian countries 
that the British government wished to remain neutral in the conflict. 
As the British hoped that the mere proclamation of the embargo would 
achieve the intended goal, there seemed to be little need to enforce it 
strictly. 

After the Asia-Pacific War came to an end, there was an American boy- 
cott of arms, munitions and equipment for military use in the Indone- 
sian archipelago. Washington did not permit exports of such goods from 
the us or their transportation across American territory, nor did it allow 
American ships or aircraft to be used to carry British or Dutch troops or 
military equipment to or from Indonesia.” Although the United States 
did not want to support the attempts by the European powers to restore 
colonial rule in Southeast Asia by force, it did initially authorize the sale 
of surplus military equipment stored in the region to the Dutch armed 
forces. This generated revenue and obviated the need for costly shipping 
to North America. In addition, the Dutch Marine Brigade was trained 
and equipped by the Americans. At a later stage, Marshall Aid gave 
the Dutch and Dutch East Indian governments more economic scope, 
thereby inadvertently and indirectly contributing to the financing of the 
Dutch overseas war effort. 

The Netherlands was an important geopolitical ally for Washington, as 
it was for London, and it was therefore considered undesirable to discipline 
the government in The Hague with tough sanctions. As it was not in the 
American interest to weaken the Netherlands financially or militarily, in 
practice the United States continued, even after the first Dutch offensive 
against the Republic, to supply military equipment to the Dutch armed 
forces (not only from the Lend-Lease stocks that were stored in Southeast 
Asia), although this was mainly ‘non-lethal’ equipment. When it came to 
supplying potentially ‘lethal’ equipment, the Americans were far more reluc- 
tant. Operation Kraai, or Agresi Militer Belanda 2, marked a turning point 
in this policy, partly because international criticism of American aid to the 
Netherlands peaked as a result. From that time, the American government 
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put a halt to all supplies of military equipment to the Dutch armed forces in 
Indonesia. 


SOVEREIGNTY 

In the view of the British and American governments, the declaration of 
Indonesian independence on 17 August 1945 did not automatically herald 
the creation of a new sovereign state. Therefore, the Republic was unable to 
count on official, full recognition from the British and the Americans. The 
latter did not wish to question Dutch sovereignty over the archipelago for 
the time being, but they did believe that the Dutch government had to take 
account of the Republic’s position of dominance on Java, Madura and Su- 
matra. In June 1946, Van Mook summarized the British position as follows: 
“They consider many of our arguments — grounded in sovereignty and inter- 
national law but at odds with the facts and power relations — to be childish 
or pedantic, and believe we are out of touch with reality?" 

The United States believed that a balance had to be struck between the 
legitimate Indonesian desire for self-government and Dutch interests in the 
archipelago. A radical breach between the Netherlands and Indonesia had 
to be avoided; it was also in the interest of the Indonesians themselves to 
continue to benefit from European knowledge and expertise in the future. 
The two parties would have to negotiate seriously with one other in order to 
reach an agreement that would guarantee the Dutch presence in the archi- 
pelago for some time to come. 

The Linggarjati Agreement provided for the formation prior to 1 Jan- 
uary 1949 of a sovereign federal state, the United States of Indonesia 
(us1), which would subsequently form a Union with the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. This appeared to be a significant step in the right direction, 
but it failed to address a number of difficult questions. These would have 
to be discussed further in future negotiations. In particular, the matter of 
exactly how the power relations between the Netherlands and the Repub- 
lic would be managed in the period leading up to the establishment of a 
federal state proved a major stumbling block. Although in the Linggarjati 
Agreement the Netherlands had recognized that the government of the 
Republic of Indonesia exercised “de facto authority over Java, Madura and 
Sumatra, in the Dutch view this limited recognition did not detract from 
the internationally recognized Dutch sovereignty over the entire archipel- 
ago, including Java, Madura and Sumatra. Not surprisingly the Republic 
disputed this view. How the Dutch claim to full sovereignty on the one 


hand, and, on the other, Dutch recognition of the authority of the Re- 
public on these three islands should co-exist in practice remained a vexed 
question for years to come. 

After the ratification of the Linggarjati Agreement in March 1947, the 
British and American governments followed the Dutch government in 
recognizing the de facto authority of the Republic on Java, Madura and Su- 
matra; and according to the two Anglo-Saxon countries, the Netherlands 
retained formal rule over the entire archipelago for the time being. “In 
our reading of [the] Linggadjati Agreement, it is clear a transition period 
was envisaged (between now and January 1949) during which the Nether- 
lands retains sovereignty and ultimate authority in Indonesia, wrote the 
American Secretary of State in an aide-mémoire to the Republic at the end 
of June. Sukarno reluctantly accepted this principle under great pressure 
from the Americans, but he added that the de facto authority of the Re- 
public, as recognized in the Linggarjati Agreement, should not be jeop- 
ardized as a result.” 

The Renville Agreement of January 1948, concluded under the auspices 
of the Goc, also included a provision, at Washington’s insistence, that sov- 
ereignty be retained by the Netherlands, including during the transition 
period, until it had been transferred to the United States of Indonesia. 
The Republican leaders sought confirmation from the committee that this 
would not have any negative consequences for the de facto authority of the 
Republic. During an intensive consultation with the committee members, 
they enquired about the status of the Republic and whether it would be af- 
fected by the provisions of the Renville Agreement. “You are what you are’ is 
said to have been the response of Frank Graham, the American committee 
member, to the Republicans. 

This cryptic remark would subsequently take on a life of its own. It is 
noteworthy that Graham’s words have been interpreted by some historians 
as an American acknowledgement of the Republic’s right to maintain its 
own army, finances and foreign relations.*? However, Graham personally 
believed that the Republic should leave diplomatic relations of a political 
nature with foreign governments to the Dutch government for the time 
being.” With his vague response — ‘you are what you are’ — he evidently 
wanted to avoid making a clear statement on this matter, in the hope that 
the Indonesians would make no further point of it. According to the report 
on the meeting, the American had said the following: 
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You note that the Netherlands says one thing about your status and 
you say another. We don’t have powers of arbitration as between the 
two claims. Whatever you are now, you are. Whatever it is, is regardless 
of these points [of the Renville Agreement]. You might have in the 
political discussions negotiations with [the] Netherlands Government 
about that.” 


The GOC was therefore unable to resolve the crucial problem of Dutch sov- 
ereignty versus Republican authority. Like the Linggarjati Agreement, the 
Renville Agreement did not resolve the matter either, and it would continue 
to overshadow the negotiations throughout 1948. 

The fact that in the meantime, the British and the Americans continued 
to assume that sovereignty was held by the Netherlands — a principle that 
had been accepted by the Republic with great reluctance, in the hope that 
this forced but necessary step back would be followed by two steps forward 
— is not to say that they were of the opinion that the Dutch had a free rein 
to do whatever they liked in Indonesia. After all, the conclusion that could 
be drawn from the Linggarjati Agreement was that the authority that the 
Netherlands could exercise as a sovereign power should not be understood 
as absolute, but limited by the de facto authority of the Republic. The ques- 
tion remained: where exactly did those limits lie? 

In the course of 1948, the Americans gradually realized that the struc- 
tural discord on that point formed an almost insurmountable obstacle to 
the creation of a joint interim government. The burning question was thus 
whether it was indeed such a good idea to have two captains of one ship. 
‘Powers of government cannot in the last analysis be divided’, was the terse 
summary of the problem given by the American delegation to the Goc. 
‘Regardless questions [of ] sovereignty, the actual Government [of ] Indo- 
nesia must be in the hands [of ] the Dutch or the Indonesians. In Wash- 
ington there were growing doubts as to whether the warring parties would 
ever succeed in reaching a lasting peaceful solution without the steering 
hand of the Goc. 


PEACE AND ORDER 

The problem of sovereignty was inextricably linked to the question of the 
legitimacy of the use of military force. In the Dutch view, a political solution 
could only be reached in Indonesia if peace and order would be restored 
first, whereas the Republic argued that it was impossible to restore order 
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A Dutch soldier in front of a Republican poster. Translated freely, the text on the poster 
reads: “The guerrilla. Capable of forcing roo per cent independence. With sharp bamboo 
spears, carbines and mortar shells. The people united. Your possessions and ideals will be 


meaningless if we are colonized again! We are determined. Bukittinggi (West Sumatra) 


December 1948. Source: H. Steggerda, National Archives of the Netherlands/Dienst voor Legercontacten, 
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without first reaching a political agreement. As the internationally recog- 
nized sovereign power in Indonesia, the Dutch saw it as their task, and even 
their duty, to maintain order. However, this idea was diametrically opposed 
to the Republic’s view that it was not up to European colonial occupying 
forces to restore order, and that much of the disorder had been caused by 
their presence in the first place. The question of which government was for- 
mally authorized to maintain order — a core task that would involve the use 
of force — formed one of the main issues of contention between the two par- 
ties. ‘Since the “restoration of law and order” obviously involved the ques- 
tion of governmental jurisdiction; concluded an American intelligence re- 
port as early as November 1946, ‘this function of the NEI [Netherlands East 
Indies] forces immediately touched upon the very crux of the Dutch-Indo- 
nesian political conflict.** 

What were British and American expectations with regard to the out- 
come of a major military confrontation between the Netherlands and 
the Republic? Intelligence reports gave London and Washington a fairly 
consistent picture. Before Agresi Militer Belanda 1, military analysts were 
already estimating that in the short term the Netherlands was militarily 
much stronger than its Indonesian opponent. It would not be too diffi- 
cult for Dutch troops to sweep aside the Republican armed forces and 
capture the most important towns and territories ruled by the Republic, 
but this would not settle the conflict. The Indonesians would then switch 
to guerrilla tactics and sabotage operations, making it impossible for the 
Dutch fully to pacify and rule the captured territories in the long term. 
“The Dutch will never be strong enough now to keep 70 million people 
under martial law indefinitely’, reported the Office of Strategic Services 
(oss), the American foreign intelligence service, in mid-October 1945. 
Several days before the start of ‘Operation Product’ the Joint Intelligence 
Sub-Committee of the British Chiefs of Staff Committee likewise be- 
lieved that the Indonesians could keep a guerrilla war going for an indefi- 
nite period.” 

That it would prove virtually impossible to permanently quash the Indo- 
nesian resistance, however, did not mean that a major Dutch offensive could 
not weaken the Republic administratively to such an extent that it would 
no longer have a say as a political entity. Such a weakening did not imply, 
though, that the Netherlands would thereby be able to decide the military 
conflict in its favour. On the contrary, there was a risk that the potential 
collapse of Sukarno and Hatta’s Republic, seen as a moderate regime, would 


create more room for the rise of ‘extreme’ Indonesian forces, only leading to 
increased fighting and disorder. Two days before the start of the Agresi Mi- 
liter Belanda 2, George F. Kennan, the State Department’s influential Direc- 
tor of Policy Planning, predicted that the Dutch would fail to restore their 
authority over or stabilize Java, Madura and Sumatra. “The choice therefore 
lies not between Republican and Dutch sovereignty over these islands but 
between Republican sovereignty and chaos; he concluded.” 


VIOLENCE 

How did international diplomats view the military violence used in Indo- 
nesia that could be described as excessive? The Excessennota [Memorandum 
on excesses] of 1969 states that, as a rule, the Security Council paid less at- 
tention to extreme violence — which the memo described as ‘excesses’ — than 
to observance of the cease-fire desired by the Council. Although the mem- 
orandum did not provide an explanation for this international restraint, on 
further investigation this conclusion holds up very well. 

Each party to the conflict accused the other of violating the cease-fire 
agreement. The international mediators were generally of the opinion that 
both the Netherlands and the Republic were guilty of such offences, and 
that violations by the one party were magnified and highlighted somewhat 
eagerly by its opponent. “With regard to Dutch complaints of continued 
Republican incursions and other breaches of the truce, it should be borne 
in mind that similar complaints are always coming in from Djokja [ Yogya- 
karta], reported the British consul general in Batavia/Jakarta to London, 
a few weeks before the first Dutch military offensive: “There are probably 
faults on both sides, but according to my Service Liaison Officers there is 
also much exaggeration on both sides!” International observers assumed, 
however, that the Dutch army leadership had much more control over 
their own troops than Republican leaders had over the various Indone- 
sian armed groups and gangs. The British and the Americans sympathized 
with Dutch complaints about Indonesian truce violations. They therefore 
expected the Republic to make more effort to stop these, but they also con- 
sidered it unlikely that the Republican authorities would be able to bring 
an immediate end to all such incidents even if they wanted to, certainly 
not when no political agreement had yet been reached about resolving the 
conflict. 

Whilst the Netherlands repeatedly cited Indonesian violence as evi- 
dence that it was impossible to negotiate with the Republic, representa- 
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tives from the Republic generally took the line that they were willing to 
continue negotiating, despite the Dutch violence. At the coc, the Repub- 
lican approach fell on more fruitful ground than the Dutch one. The com- 
mittee believed that the Dutch government should not use the Republican 
inability to prevent any Indonesian act of violence as a reason to block fur- 
ther political talks. On the other hand, Dutch military actions could also 
make it difficult for moderate Republicans to continue the negotiations. 
For this reason, the international negotiators always feared that a flare-up 
in violence would gravely endanger the negotiations, because thereby the 
unforgiving view that the opponent could not be trusted threatened to 
prevail on both sides. 

That this fear could influence the way in which the GOC reported to 
the Security Council on excessive military actions is shown, among other 
things, by the case of Rawagede. It was in this village in West Java that, ac- 
cording to a report by a team of military observers (or ‘Milobs’) from the 
GOC, Dutch soldiers had acted in a “deliberate and ruthless’ manner, leading 
to large numbers of fatalities. The Australian delegation to the committee 
wanted to include this report in an official committee report to the Securi- 
ty Council, but the American representative, Graham, warned Washington 
that this would be inadvisable. A debate in the Security Council on this 
subject ‘could lead only [to] new waves of recriminations and charges and 
countercharges of atrocities which might seriously jeopardize [the] truce’. 
Ultimately, a compromise with the Australians seems to have been reached. 
The Rawagede report was mentioned in the GOc’s first progress report to 
the Security Council, but without any information about its content. Even 
the fact that the Milobs had undertaken the investigation at the Republic’s 
request went unmentioned. 

For the international mediators, violent incidents were not the most 
pressing issue of concern. Moreover, there were not enough Milobs to un- 
dertake a thorough investigation of all reported incidents, in addition to 
their primary task of monitoring the demarcation line between Dutch and 
Republican troops. To the extent that they were carried out, such investiga- 
tions were approached by the Americans in a pragmatic fashion: they were 
viewed positively if they could prevent serious disruption to the atmos- 
phere between the warring parties, and they were considered problematic 
if the opposite threatened to occur. The Goc did not want the extreme 
violence, the incidents, and the truce violations on both sides to stand in 
the way of what it saw as the main objective: for the Netherlands and the 


Republic of Indonesia to conclude a political agreement as soon as possi- 
ble, something that — the mediators hoped — would in itself bring an end 
to the violence. As a result, the extreme violence was deliberately kept out 
of the limelight. 

The GOC, particularly its American members, always drew an inverse link 
between violence and diplomacy. In this view, it was not the violence itself 
that was frustrating the negotiations, but in fact the failure to achieve a ne- 
gotiated settlement that was inflaming the situation, making it all the more 
difficult to achieve a final agreement. “The rising number of infringements of 
the truce agreement [...] is testimony to the relationship between the main- 
tenance of the truce and successful progress in political negotiations; the 
committee reported to the Security Council in November 1948.** The same 
mechanism was described in an explanation from the State Department to a 
Democratic senator in August 1949: 


Understandably, the failure to implement the political principles [of 
the Renville Agreement] led to a rise in tension and a series of incidents 
which compounded to make the atmosphere for negotiation most dif- 
ficult. The question of responsibility for these events aside, it is sufh- 
cient that the failure to obtain a political settlement and consequently 
the failure to grant sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia, con- 
tributed to these mounting tensions and the inevitable breakdown of 
the truce agreement.” 


In order to avoid any further escalation in the tensions, the American nego- 
tiators in Indonesia wanted to avoid too much focus on the excessive vio- 
lence, regardless of whether it was perpetrated by the Dutch or the Indo- 
nesians. In their view, these regrettable aspects of the conflict threatened to 
further complicate what was already a difficult peace process. 

That is not to say that they were completely indifferent to the violence or 
that ethical principles played no role in their assessments. Strictly speaking, 
however, it was not the task of the GOC or the UNCI to examine the military 
actions of both parties in the light of the international laws of war. The most 
important objectives of the committee were to maintain the shaky cease-fire 
as far as possible and mediate in what were extremely difficult negotiations. 
From this perspective, the silence on the truce violations and excessive vio- 
lence can be seen as a deliberate strategy to achieve these objectives. Viewed 
as such, it is hardly surprising that, besides the long summaries of infringe- 
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ments that were submitted by the warring parties, the UN archive compiled 
by the international mediators contains relatively little data on extreme mil- 
itary violence.” 

Yet another factor may have played a role in the lack of attention paid to 
cases of extreme violence. The great powers undoubtedly realized that their 
own records in the field of international politics were far from spotless, mak- 
ing them vulnerable to reproach. During their time on Java and Sumatra in 
1945-1946, for example, the British had also engaged in excessive violence. 
“Throughout the [British] occupation, burning of villages, even towns, and 
executions of prisoners became a matter of routine} concluded the British 
historian Richard McMillan.” British reprisals against the Indonesian pop- 
ulation had been raised briefly at the end of a summit between British and 
Dutch government representatives on 27 December 1945. On that occasion, 
the Dutch Minister for Overseas Territories had asked for a guarantee that 
this would not happen again, to which the British had replied that instruc- 


In front of the window, an American military observer from the Committee of Good Offices. 
Klero (Central Java), February 1948. Source: Van Krieken, National Archives of the Netherlands/Dienst 


voor Legercontacten. 


tions had been issued that ‘that no further villages were to be burned with- 
out express authorization from London? A more common Dutch com- 
plaint, however, was that the British had failed to crack down sufficiently on 
the Republic. During a Security Council debate about the British military 
actions in Indonesia, held in February 1946 at the initiative of Ukraine, the 
Dutch Foreign Minister E.N. van Kleffens declared that British soldiers 
had failed to carry out their duties sufficiently, not because they had used 
excessive violence, but because they had not acted forcefully enough: “We 
thought sometimes that, carrying out that task, the British troops erred, but 
the one way in which we thought they erred was on the side not of excess but 
of extreme forbearance.” 

On 23 December 1948, Dean Rusk, head of the State Department's Office 
of United Nations Affairs, wrote to the American representative at the UN 
that it was impractical to base American foreign policy primarily on ideol- 
ogy or moral criteria. Although the Netherlands was again in the wrong for 
unleashing a major military offensive, he did not believe that Washington 
should respond to that step with sanctions. Rusk wanted to prevent the role 
of ‘world policeman either in [the] military or political sense’ and thereby 
responsibility for righting all of the world’s wrongs, from falling on Ameri- 
ca’s shoulders. Moreover, every country had its faults, including the United 
States. ‘For us to insist, Rusk emphasized to the representative, ‘upon full 
compliance with highest standard of conduct as price of our association 
with other gov[ernmen]ts and peoples would lead us quickly into position 
of not too splendid isolation. [...] In [the] same way others might have in 
fact broken with us 


CROSSING THE LINE 

The question of whether extreme violence was a structural aspect of Dutch 
warfare in Indonesia is of evident importance. However, focusing on that 
violence — on whether it was incidental or structural in nature — should not 
obscure the wider political question of the legitimacy of the use of military 
force in any form. The failure to address this broader context in the recon- 
struction might give the impression that, had the extreme violence not oc- 
curred, the Dutch military deployment in the archipelago would not have 
been that problematic after all. Yet the political decision to build up an enor- 
mous (by Dutch standards) military force overseas, which in the long term 
would form a barely sustainable burden for the Treasury, had consequences 
for the further course of a conflict that turned on the question of the kind 
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of state that the future entity of Indonesia would eventually become. After 
all, the extreme violence on the Dutch side would not have occurred — or at 
least, it would have occurred on a much smaller scale — in the absence of the 
decision to deploy military means to resolve a political conflict. 

With a few exceptions, the oft-repeated Dutch arguments defending 
the decision to use military force, namely that nothing could be achieved 
through further negotiations with the Republic and that it was impossible 
to quell the violence on the Indonesian side in any other way, met with lit- 
tle sympathy at the international level. In the Dutch view, demarcation-line 
violations by the Indonesians were irrefutable evidence of the Republic’s un- 
reliability, whilst London and Washington were convinced that the violence 
could only be ended through a negotiated agreement with the Republic. 
From that last perspective, the Republic was not the problem, as the Dutch 
government claimed, but the key to a solution. 

The British and Americans, along with many other members of the Se- 
curity Council, thus believed that there was no legitimate reason to break 
off the negotiations. In their view, the Netherlands should not focus on 
violently combating real and alleged violations of previous agreements. 
In the view of the international mediators, that would only be a form of 
symptom control. Instead, the Dutch government should focus on finding a 
constructive solution to the most important problem, namely the failure to 
conclude a political agreement. In this context, could the decision to engage 
in armed conflict, even if it would have been conducted entirely within the 
framework of the laws of war, not in itself be qualified as extreme and highly 
disputable? This position seems to have been shared, to a greater or lesser 
extent, by the majority of the international community from mid-1947. It 
follows that the ‘police actions; regardless of how they were carried out and 
regardless of their outcome, were from the outset seen in broad diplomatic 
circles as a reprehensible use of military force. 

We could broaden this vision even further. In theory, the boundaries be- 
tween ‘acceptable’ and ‘extreme’ military violence can be drawn in different 
ways, but to what extent is the use of violence ever acceptable in humanitar- 
ian terms? “War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it, wrote General Sherman 
during the American Civil War: Is it not the case that war by definition 
creates circumstances in which the legal and moral borders that apply in 
times of peace are quickly exceeded? Will it be possible for the international 
laws of war to regulate warfare in such a way that this risk can be reduced to 
an acceptable level 7 


‘[E]conomic recovery, the restoration of law and order and the cessation 
of human suffering can only be achieved if there is an early overall political 
settlement’ the UNCI wrote to the Security Council in April 1949. Studying 
international perspectives on the Indonesian War of Independence fuels the 
idea that in situations of conflict, whilst it is important to keep a sharp eye 
on the line between ‘excessive’ and ‘regular’ forms of war violence, it is even 
more important to monitor strictly the line between negotiations — howev- 
er difficult they may prove to be — and the use of military violence. 
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Beyond colonial 
guilt ranking 


Dutch, British and French extreme 


violence in comparative perspective, 
1945-1962 


THIJS BROCADES ZAALBERG AND BART LUTTIKHUIS 


Historical comparisons can enhance our understanding of colonial wars. 
They also enable us to make better sense of the forms of extreme violence 
that the Dutch, British, French and other troops used during the post-war 
wave of decolonization. Thorough comparative research into excessive vi- 
olence in wars — such as those in Vietnam, Algeria, Malaysia and Kenya 
— has seldom been conducted, however, and thus far the case of Indonesia 
has rarely been involved in such research. For this reason, a team of inter- 
national and Dutch researchers was assembled at the Netherlands Institute 
for Advanced Study (NrAs) in the spring of 2019 with the aim of filling this 
gap. The researchers worked on targeted comparisons dealing with themes 


Suspects of the so-called Mau Mau Uprising against the British colonial regime in 
Kenya were held in this camp at Thompson Falls in 1953. In the background, the camp 


gallows can be seen where death sentences were carried out. Source: Corbis/Hulton-Deutsch 
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such as the political handling of scandals surrounding extreme violence, the 
use of heavy weapons, sexual violence and the microdynamics of violence, 
and as project leaders we looked at the broader comparative context. In this 
chapter we discuss the main findings of that research." 


WHY WE COMPARE: 

SIMILARITIES AND CAUSES 

The lack of in-depth comparative research on extreme violence in the col- 
onies does not mean that parallels were never drawn or contrasts never 
identified in the past. Contemporaries already did this, even though they 
used such comparisons more for political than analytical purposes. This 
comparative tradition goes back much further than the wave of decolo- 
nization. Back in 1901, for example, the liberal parliamentarian Egbert 
Kielstra exploded in anger when critical Dutch newspapers drew parallels 
between Dutch atrocities during the Aceh War (1873-1913) and the ruth- 
less British counter-guerrilla war against the rebellious Boers in South 
Africa. According to Kielstra, a former Aceh officer, the comparison was 
flawed on all fronts. Under General Johannes van Heutsz, whom Kiel- 
stra praised, the Dutch East Indies army had behaved ‘infinitely more hu- 
manely towards the Acehnese’ around 1900 than the British imperialists 
had towards the Boers, despite the fact that Aceh was ‘a land of pirates’ 
while the British had misbehaved towards ‘peaceful farmers’ — Dutch 
brethren — and even did not spare the women and children. Kielstra, 
who in addition to being a veteran and a politician was also a chronicler of 
the Aceh War, saw more similarities between Van Heutsz and his French 
contemporary Joseph Gallieni, a famous colonial general who was known 
for having devised a supposedly enlightened, military-economic-adminis- 
trative ‘oil-spot method’ that was a guiding stratagem during the conquest 
of Indochina. 

Kielstra’s argument is a unusual example of how comparisons have been 
used — and abused — in the past. His comparison served the political pur- 
pose of justifying a war and rationalizing the methods used in that war. 
The gigantic number of victims, the destruction and the social disruption 
in both Aceh and the French colonies were simply overlooked by Kielstra. 
Moreover, he compared a highly idealized version of both the ‘French meth- 
od’ and the Dutch ‘Aceh strategy’ with the very critical (Dutch) reporting 
on the ruthless British counter-guerrilla war against the Boers.’ 

Half a century later in 1946, Army Commander General Simon Spoor 


also considered the so-called surgical “Dutch method’ of his troops superior 
and preferable to what he considered the more arbitrary and heavy-handed 
collective punishment actions by the British during the Allied occupation of 
Java and Sumatra in the months after the Japanese capitulation. He pointed 
to the large-scale bombings they carried out in retaliation for the massa- 
cres of British Indian soldiers by Indonesians. The Dutch attorney general 
Henk Felderhof also took a shot at the British. To justify the “Westerling 
method’ — which was already highly controversial at the time, but accord- 
ing to Felderhof a more targeted method — he criticized the air raids that 
the Royal Air Force carried out in 1948 on communist rebels in the British 
colony of Malaysia.* By contrast, as early as January 1947, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor-General Hubertus van Mook internally compared the brutal methods 
of the Dutch commandos of the Depot Special Troops and those of the de- 
tested Japanese occupier, but he did not directly intervene (the political end 
apparently justified the means) In other words, the three highest colonial 
officials in Jakarta each compared extreme violence with a certain purpose 
in mind: in Spoor’s case to demonstrate the superior tactics of the KNIL, in 
Felderhof’s case to legitimize mass executions, and for Van Mook to express 
his moral disgust at the actions of his own troops, even though he continued 
to turn a blind eye to them. 

Historians have also compared wars of decolonization but have tended 
not to treat extreme violence as a central theme, only addressing it in the 
margins of a broader examination of decolonization processes or counterin- 
surgency strategies. In such studies, Anglo-Saxon researchers have also em- 
phasized national differences, often regarding the British ‘hearts and minds’ 
approach and minimum force philosophy of the 1950s and 1960s as best 
practice. This supposedly subtle approach was contrasted with the extremely 
violent actions of the French in Algeria (1954-1962) and sometimes also the 
Portuguese in Mozambique (1964-1974) as well as the Americans in Viet- 
nam (1965-1973).° The British historian David Anderson later rejected such 
a comparison by describing it aptly as nothing more than an attempt to es- 
tablish ‘a league table of barbarity’? 

The ‘debate on excesses’ in the Netherlands remained a national affair 
in which little interest was shown in comparisons. Dutch researchers who 
did compare atrocities in Indonesia usually did so tangentially and also to 
determine whether ‘we’ were better or — more often than not — at least not 
as bad as the others. In 1988, the historian Loe de Jong was highly critical 
of the Dutch excessive violence in Indonesia, but he immediately put his 
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explosive conclusions into perspective by emphatically concurring with 
the conclusions of Jacques van Doorn and Wim Hendrix. In the reprint 
of their ground-breaking sociological study Ontsporing van geweld [De- 
railment of Violence], the two veterans of the Indonesian war preceded 
De Jong by three years in pointing the finger at the more violent colonial 
‘other’ and the overwhelming deployment of firepower by the American 
armed forces in Vietnam. A comparative chapter was added to the new 
edition, which the authors themselves characterized as ‘very sketchy’, but 
their pioneering work is still of great value. Recent Dutch comparisons 
of excessive force during the Indonesian War of Independence and oth- 
er counterinsurgencies also lean towards such ‘guilt ranking’ with Dutch 
military operations usually ending up by implication somewhere halfway 
down the ‘league table’? 

Traditionally, both contemporaries and historians placed great emphasis 
on the differences between decolonization wars in terms of combat strategy, 
intensity of violence and extreme violence. We are, of course, not blind to 
these often-significant differences, but it is precisely by focusing our com- 
parison on extreme violence that we can also reveal similarities and thereby 
question the exceptionality of extreme decolonization violence. The ques- 
tion then arises whether there is a causal correlation between the intensity of 
warfare and the frequency of transgressions. This approach makes it possible 
for us to call into question the cliché ‘when you chop wood, chips fly."° Did 
the lion’s share of the misdeeds actually take place in the heat of the battle 
— that is, during combat operations? Or did they happen on the margins of 
the actual fighting or even far away from the battlefield? 

In order to be able to answer such questions, it is important first to consid- 
er definitions and forms of extreme violence. We then move on to compare 
the different contexts as well as the scale and the intensity of the warfare, 
after which we address the war violence in relation to violent transgressions, 
with our quantitative exploration of such transgressions primarily serving to 
illustrate the complexity — and perhaps even the impossibility — of classify- 
ing culpability. 

The purpose of this comparative method, in which we emphasize sim- 
ilarities, is to find broad-based explanations. Why did the three main co- 
lonial powers — democracies that had recently suffered and had fought 
against fascism and terror in Europe and Asia — apparently consider it 
inevitable, logical and to some extent even justifiable to use methods that 
either clearly crossed the line or lay in the grey area between legitimate war 


violence and war crimes?" By systematically organizing the many causes 
that have already been put forward, we strive to build a more causal hier- 
archy: which factors are structural and which are in fact incidental? And 
if we do need to put more emphasis on similarities than has been the case 
so far, is there perhaps a common factor that transcends national cases 
and that can help us to understand why extreme violence was so rampant 
in these wars? 


DEFINITIONS AND FORMS OF 

EXTREME VIOLENCE 

The following comparison focuses mainly on extreme violence: moments 
in which violence crosses certain legal, normative or political bounda- 
ries. It is extraordinarily complicated to delineate in detail exactly what 
acts or situations should be referred to as ‘excessive’ or ‘extreme violence’ 
‘violent infringements; ‘mass violence’ or ‘war crimes. In many cases it is 
analytically problematic to distinguish violent transgressions — a term we 
use to emphasize their procedural character — from violence considered 
legitimate in the applicable laws of war. This is especially so in a colonial 
context in which the legal system itself was a weapon in the hands of the 
colonial power.” Moreover, the normative and legal frameworks as laid 
down in the Nuremberg principles, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights from December 1948, and the Third and Fourth Geneva Conven- 
tions from 1949 were changing fast,” and thus the Netherlands and other 
colonial powers did not consider them formally applicable to their ‘inter- 
nal’ conflicts. Nevertheless, even the Netherlands declared as early as the 
late 1940s the principles of international humanitarian law to be de facto 
applicable." 

More than the legal frameworks, our approach emphasizes that in most 
of the cases, all the actors concerned, from commander-in-chief to con- 
script, were well aware when they or their colleagues crossed a line, for 
example in cases of torture, executions of prisoners, rape, looting or the 
burning down of entire villages. This is supported by the diaries of Dutch 
soldiers that explicitly draw parallels with the practices of the German oc- 
cupier — in line with Van Mook’s comparison with the Japanese. The com- 
parison with the infamous punitive raid by the Nazis on the Dutch town 
of Putten in September 1944 is particularly striking. Nevertheless, many 
of these diarists often interpreted or legitimized such acts as ‘a necessary 
evil in the context of a legitimate war, just like the official sources did. 
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This implicitly underscores that they were aware that they had crossed an 
ethical or legal line.” 

Regardless of the differences in scale and intent, it is striking that 
Dutch soldiers regularly drew the painful parallel with the Nazis — also 
known as ‘the forbidden metaphor’. Yet this normative frame of reference 
is not unique. French conscripts in Algeria also compared their actions 
with those of the Germans, regularly bringing up the French equivalent 
of the Putten raid that also occurred in 1944: ‘How many Oradours in 
Algeria?’ or ‘Oradour without a church, French soldiers instead of the 
ss. Everyone driven out, houses burned to the ground.’ And regarding 
the British in Kenya, in 1957, Kenyan attorney general Eric Griffith-Jones 
regarded the systematic mistreatment of prisoners in detention camps as 
‘distressingly reminiscent of conditions in Nazi Germany or Communist 
Russia.” 


Violence becomes extreme, above all else, when it deliberately targets 
non-combatants: civilians who are not involved in combat operations but 
also captured fighters or other unarmed suspects. Especially in irregular war- 
fare, the first group is more difficult to identify than the second — are they 
civilians, or are they guerrilla fighters not in uniform? A complicating factor 
is the indispensable support for the guerrillas provided by sections of the 
civilian population, especially in terms of shelter, food and intelligence. In 
combat operations, it was these groups that were targeted. In the case of 
atrocities committed in captivity, such as torture or the execution of detain- 
ees, it is generally much clearer that a line has been crossed. This applies all 
the more to what Van Doorn and Hendrix called “dysfunctional violence’ 
— extreme violence that serves no direct military purpose, such as rape, arbi- 
trary sadistic acts and looting. 

The line is more difficult to draw in the case of two other categories of 
violence that Van Doorn and Hendrix label as ‘functional violence’: the use 
of heavy weapons, and deportation and mass internment. The use of heavy 
weapons as a category is difficult to define, partly because around the time 
of the Second World War, firepower in the hands of infantrymen — such as 
light mortars and heavier automatic weapons — had increased enormously. 
But if we limit ourselves to air weapons and artillery — the most important 
heavy combat support weapons for ground troops — then it is clear that the 
effect and proportionality of the firepower deployed were difficult to con- 
trol but also rarely monitored, especially where civilian casualties were con- 


cerned." This is why, in the Dutch debate, historians have suggested that 
the use of heavy weapons, especially artillery and combat aircraft, may have 
been responsible for the majority of civilian casualties, especially when the 
Dutch armed forces increasingly turned to drastic means during the intense 
counter-guerrilla warfare of 1947 and 1949.” 

However, this assessment — which can be misunderstood as supporting 
the claim by Spoor, Felderhof and later also Westerling himself condoning 
the more selective and therefore more ‘humane’ character of actions by reg- 
ular infantry and special forces — is debatable. First of all, the heavy weapons 
that the Dutch had in Indonesia were relatively limited, although not insig- 
nificant. The Dutch air power and artillery capacity were of the same order 
of magnitude as those of the British in the much smaller conflict in Malay- 
sia. The French in Vietnam and especially in Algeria had many more fighter 
planes, bombers and guns.” Furthermore, the chapter on heavy weapons 
deployment in this book raises the question whether heavy weapons that 
fired indirectly were actually deadlier than infantry violence and whether 
these weapons that generally operated in an integrated manner could in fact 
be regarded as autonomous.” 

Forced migration and mass internment were used on a large scale in 
Kenya, Malaysia, Algeria and the Portuguese colonies. These measures 
had often been used in the struggle against guerrillas in the past, such 
as during the aforementioned Boer War where the term ‘concentration 
camps’ gained international infamy. Hundreds of thousands of citizens 
suffered greatly as a result of these brutal, destabilizing but often strate- 
gically successful measures. The aim was to drive a wedge between the 
fighters and the civilians, and to control the latter in order to deny the 
guerrillas food and other support. The French in Vietnam, like the Dutch 
in Indonesia, made little organized use of such population and resources 
control.” Nonetheless, the structural way in which these two colonizers 
frequently used the torching of entire villages as collective punishment or 
to intimidate those suspected of supporting the guerrillas can be regarded 
as a cheap alternative. If so, its effectiveness was in fact dubious, for it was 
precisely the burning down of entire villages that seems to have driven the 
population into the hands of the guerrillas. 

In conclusion, it can be said that most forms of extreme violence in the 
decolonization conflicts we researched have in common that they took place 
outside actual battle or on its margins, and that the victims could not defend 
themselves — they were fighters trying to surrender, prisoners, people who 
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were not participants in the fight, and unarmed civilians trying to find a safe 
refuge. We are therefore not referring to direct combat situations where the 
main preoccupation is to kill or be killed, which are ‘almost always distinct 
from the dark realm of atrocity’ as the military historian John Lynn put it in 
his classic study Battle: A History of Combat and Culture.* 


DIFFERENT CONTEXTS, SIMILAR OUTCOMES 
As we saw, the justification that ‘when you chop wood, chips fly’ does not 
hold up in the case of extreme violence. This is underscored by comparative 
research into the relationship between acts of war and excessive violence 
within the various conflicts. For a better understanding of the wars, we 
must first broaden the scope of the comparison. The different political, 
social, economic, strategic and international contexts in Indonesia, Viet- 
nam, Algeria, Malaysia and Kenya provide an important explanation for 
the variations in scale and intensity of the war violence as well as in the 
nature of the warfare. 

When weighing the colonizer’s political interests in the colony, we see 
that the political stakes for the French in Algeria were greater than in all 
the other wars. This was partly due to the superpower’s loss of prestige dur- 
ing the Second World War and the war that France had lost in Vietnam 
in 1954. Just as important was the fact that Algérie francaise, which had 
more than one million European settlers out of a total population of about 
nine million, was considered an integral part of the French Republic. The 
vast majority of the Muslim population in Algeria only had second-class 
citizenship, just like colonial subjects elsewhere. In having this high per- 
centage of European settlers, Algeria was indeed unique. In the case of 
Kenya, the substantial presence and political influence of the British col- 
onists have often been cited as an explanation for their tenacity, limited 
willingness to compromise, and brutality. And yet they only represented 
0.2 per cent of the population — substantial by British standards — which 
was nothing compared to the 13 per cent of the Algerian population that 
Europeans represented.” The seemingly sizeable group of around 300,000 
Europeans in the Indonesian archipelago, a large majority of whom were 
Indo-European, made up less than half a per cent of the total population. 
But Indonesia did make a greater economic contribution to the metropole 
than any other European colony: 12 per cent of the Netherlands’ pre-war 
gross national product. Moreover, the “Chain of Emerald’ as Indonesia was 
sometimes called, was of enormous importance to the geopolitical status 


of the metropole — even more important than India as the ‘Jewel in the 
Crown’ for the vast British Empire. It is this combination of factors that 
explains the stubbornness of the Dutch government in both the domestic 
and international arenas, and consequently its willingness to finance an 
extremely costly overseas troop build-up. 

If we look at the scale and intensity of the military confrontations, it is 
clear that the British were the most successful in containing uprisings polit- 
ically, socially and strategically in their relatively small colonies of Malaysia 
and Kenya. Especially in Malaysia, that success was related to the extent to 
which the colonial power was willing to accommodate the legitimate griev- 
ances of rebellious populations and its success in co-opting local elites and 
other groups. The resistance in both Malaysia and Kenya was consequently 
limited for the most part to a single ethnic group. This was one reason the 
anti-British uprising amongst the rural Chinese did not catch on among the 
Malay majority or among the more cooperative urban Chinese elite, but this 
was also due to the more clearly mapped-out path to actual independence. In 
that respect, the Dutch in Indonesia and the French in Vietnam were more 
reluctant, not to mention the French in Algeria and the Portuguese in their 
African colonies. In Algeria and in Portugal’s African colonies, the conflicts 
escalated as a result of far-reaching colonial repression, and the home front 
simply refused to continue making sacrifices. Revelations of extreme vio- 
lence, such as the French use of torture in Algeria, helped to undermine the 
social and hence political will to remain in the colony. 

Another factor that influenced the level of violence was foreign interfer- 
ence. If we compare the early revolutionary period in Indonesia and Viet- 
nam, it is remarkable how differently the two seemingly identical British 
occupations influenced the dynamics of violence. These two cases, which 
ushered in the global wave of decolonization, reveal other interesting sim- 
ilarities and contrasts.” After the sudden surrender of the Japanese on 15 
August 1945, a power vacuum arose in both former colonies that neither the 
British ad interim occupying forces nor the returning colonizers (the Neth- 
erlands and France) nor the Indonesian and Vietnamese authorities could 
fill. In the chaotic power struggle that followed, all parties tried to gain con- 
trol over the population by means of violence. 

But there were also differences. For example, in 1945, during the first 
phase of the Indonesian Revolution which later came to be known as the 
bersiap period, the Dutch and the Indo-Europeans were much more ex- 
posed to extreme violence by revolutionary militant groups than the smaller 
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French community was in Vietnam. Vietnamese communist leaders, with 
their relatively high level of organisation, were able to exercise control over 
the revolution faster than their nationalist counterparts in Indonesia and 
did not shrink from using coercion and violence against Vietnamese polit- 
ical adversaries. Although the Republican leadership in Indonesia was also 
to blame for the extreme and possibly more random violence at this stage, 
Indonesian violence tended to be more bottom-up and driven by local dy- 
namics. 

The British occupying forces were unable to stop the violence in Vietnam 
or Indonesia, but they did change the nature of this violence. The British 
commander in Vietnam, Major General Douglas Gracey, was reticent, but 
primarily pro-French and thus facilitated the French in their campaign to 
recapture their colony in order to restore their colonial and military pres- 
tige. His counterpart on Java and Sumatra, Lieutenant-General Philip 
Christison, put a brake on Dutch attempts to ‘restore authority’ by actively 
mediating and keeping in check the already very weak Dutch armed forces 
and the local militias. The French, who had much more military power at 
their disposal in 1945-1946, were therefore largely autonomous in their use 
of force and deliberately used violent intimidation, including with heavy 
weapons. Dutch extreme violence in this earliest phase usually took place at 
the initiative of local commanders or groups and was perhaps tolerated but 
not decreed by the civil-military leadership, which was completely depend- 
ent on the British. 

On Java and Sumatra, large-scale military action in this phase was lim- 
ited to the Allied occupying forces, which in 1946 grew to 60,000 main- 
ly British-Indian soldiers, more than double the force in Vietnam. Their 
approach was initially restrained but culminated in November 1945 in 
the Battle of Surabaya, in which many thousands of Indonesian fight- 
ers and civilians and circa 450 British Indians and Gurkhas were killed. 
The passive military role of the Dutch changed as their military capacity 
and degree of organization increased, and as they — just like the French 
— switched, following a number of actions on a smaller scale, to an over- 
all strategy of reoccupation by means of large-scale offensive operations 
in 1947 and 1948. In view of the Dutch political and military approach, 
beginning with the massive ‘purges’ on South Sulawesi from December 
1946, it seems unlikely that they would have pursued a more peaceful line 
than the French in Vietnam if in the early revolutionary phase the Dutch 
had had sufficient military resources and the political support of the Brit- 


ish occupying forces at their disposal. The context and the process were 
different, but the violent outcome was the same. 

With regard to interference by foreign powers, we can say that direct 
military support had an escalating effect and diplomatic interference had 
a primarily de-escalating effect. For example, the military internationali- 
zation of the war in Vietnam stood in sharp contrast to the absence of 
external military intervention in the dismantling of the British Empire. 
While rebels in Malaysia and Kenya were almost entirely deprived of for- 
eign support, the Viet Minh kept receiving weapons and supplies from 
abroad from the moment the communists were victorious in China in 
1949. This eventually enabled the communists to defeat the French in reg- 
ular confrontations. The most prominent example is, of course, the Battle 
of Dien Bien Phu in 1954. This unparalleled culmination of the worldwide 
decolonization process took place despite the fact that the Americans had 
supported the French on a large scale from 1949 onwards, amidst mount- 
ing Cold War tensions. 

By contrast, the Indonesian Republic — like the communists in Malay- 
sia — was deprived of serious foreign military support. At the diplomatic 
level, however, the Dutch-Indonesian conflict became completely interna- 
tionalized: first primarily through the interference of the British and then 
the United Nations (UN), with the Americans in the leading role. Because 
of their permanent seat and right of veto in the UN Security Council, the 
British and the French were confronted with much less external interference 
than the Dutch. In the Netherlands, the loss of the colony has been attrib- 
uted to this outside interference and especially to American intervention 
in favour of the Republic in 1949. A comparison with Vietnam, however, 
suggests that it is much more likely that this interference saved the Dutch 
kingdom from an even longer guerrilla war, which would have been unwin- 


nable.*® 


THE COMPARATIVE MINEFIELD 

If we first compare the scale of the conflicts, then the intensity of the fight- 
ing, and finally the extent of the excessive violence, we see that the availa- 
bility of reliable figures decreases with each step we take. Nonetheless, we 
feel obliged to at least explore this comparative minefield. In doing so, we 
underline the impossibility of ‘classifying guilt’, but we would also refute the 
facile assumption that excessive force is simply inherent to these kinds of 
‘dirty wars’ or ‘sales guerres. 
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There are fairly reliable figures that illustrate the scale of warfare, includ- 
ing the size of the deployed force and the military casualties on the colonial 
side. Yet if we are making comparisons, we also need to weigh and contex- 
tualize those numbers. For example, the army of 150,000 soldiers that the 
Netherlands deployed in early 1949 was impressive, certainly in relation 
to the 9 million inhabitants of the metropole. But compared to the 70 
million Indonesians they had to subdue, this number was modest. The In- 
donesian archipelago had eight times the population of Algeria, two and 
a half times that of Vietnam, and twelve times that of Malaysia or Kenya. 
Having said that, the French did deploy many more troops: at 450,000, 
the numbers were the highest in Algeria, while some 220,000 soldiers 
were sent to Vietnam. The British deployed far fewer troops of their own 
— 40,000 in Malaysia and 12,000 in Kenya — but it was only in the latter 
conflict that the ratio of troops to the population was comparable to that 
of the Dutch in Indonesia. That the relationship of the population to the 
colonial authority was far from straightforward is not only apparent from 
the fact that these forces consisted to a large extent of Javanese, Moluccan, 
Malaysian, Gurkha, Algerian, Moroccan, Vietnamese or Laotian soldiers; 
they were often also assisted by tens of thousands — and sometimes hun- 
dreds of thousands — of locally recruited paramilitary auxiliary troops and 
police units. 

The relatively reliable numbers of casualties among soldiers in the service 
of the Dutch, the French and the British tell us much about the intensity of 
the combat. For example, the fiercest military confrontations took place in 
Vietnam and Algeria, which resulted in 90,000 and 25,000 military casu- 
alties respectively under French command in the eight years that each of 
these conflicts lasted. In Indonesia, the Dutch armed forces lost circa 5,000 
soldiers in more than four years of fighting, while the British armed forces 
suffered more than 1,000 casualties in the first year.” The fact that in Ma- 
laysia ‘only’ 1,450 soldiers under British command died in twelve years of 
fighting and 167 during the eight-year conflict in Kenya reveals the relatively 
low intensity of the military confrontations there. In Kenya, as in all the oth- 
er conflicts, a significant portion of the victims were from the paramilitary 
auxiliary troops fighting for the colonial side.’ 

The large differences in combat intensity are also apparent when we com- 
pare casualties during specific combat operations. Such casualties were often 
limited, with the exception of the French in Vietnam, where the Viet Minh 
had units up to division size with artillery support that decimated entire 


units up to brigade size in a number of large regular confrontations from 
around 1950. The result was hundreds and even thousands of fatalities. The 
other casualty figures pale in comparison. The British suffered their biggest 
loss in one fell swoop in Malaysia in 1950 during the infamous Penang am- 
bush, in which ‘only’ seven police officers were killed. Military losses in oth- 
er individual battles in Malaysia and Kenya were even lower. The military 
losses in Indonesia as a result of combat operations remained quite limited, 
except during the Battle of Surabaya. When twelve soldiers died during a 
KNIL battalion’s advance on Medan in late 1946, this was highly exception- 
al. Gun battles with circa five casualties did occur but remained striking. 
For example, in August 1947, five conscripts were killed in Baruhtunggul on 
West Java in a battle with a very strong unit of the Siliwangi division” The 
deadliest ambush in Algeria claimed the lives of about 60 Algerian soldiers 
in French service in 1957. The most iconic ambush there, however, was that 
of a patrol of 21 French reservists in 1956 near Palestro, in which only one 
man survived.** 

How do the casualty figures on the colonial side relate to the fatalities 
among the Indonesians, Algerians, Vietnamese, Malaysians and Kenyans? 
Unfortunately, for these crucial data we were forced to make do with ex- 
tremely rough estimates in which the difference between combatants and 
non-combatants is difficult to determine. The latter is not only because of 
the vague distinction between civilians and guerrillas who often operated 
without uniforms, but also because colonial troops — like their opponents 
— simply did not always bother to operate as selectively or as ‘surgically’ as 
Spoor and other leaders pretended to. And when they purportedly tried to 
do so during the ‘purge’ of an Algerian douar or a Javanese kampong, then 
the difference between fighter and civilian is almost impossible to trace from 
the combat reports. Moreover, there were vengeful collective punishments 
that occurred outside of the direct battles, such as the Dutch and French 
responses to the aforementioned ambushes near Baruhtunggul and Palestro. 
On Java, two Dutch soldiers took four random Indonesian prisoners from 
their cells that same evening and, as a cautionary example, executed them on 
the edge of a nearby kampong. “This was not revenge but justice; the corporal 
in question noted in his diary that evening — the only source we have found 
for this war crime. In the collective punishment measure that followed ‘Pal- 
estro, French paratroopers executed 44 Algerians without a trial. After the 
destruction of their village, most of the residents disappeared into one of the 
camps that ultimately housed more than two million Algerians.’ 
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During a Dutch cleansing operation’ in Kalibagor in Central Java, a young infantryman 
of the rst battalion 3rd infantry regiment (1-3 RI) photographed between ro and 12 Sep- 
tember 1947 the execution of four Indonesians captured by his platoon. On the back of the 
four photos, he wrote consecutively: rampokkers (a Dutch soldier poses between the tied-up 
prisoners), The fate of rampokkers, “They chose Merdeka over cooperation’ and on the last 
photo ‘Setting a deterrent example for the population: 

Of particular note is that the soldier, who was reprimanded for recording the action, ex- 
plicitly states that the aim of the massacre was to intimidate the evidently uncooperative 
people. It is further noteworthy that he criminalizes the victims by speaking of rampokkers 
(looters) and at the same time politicizes their motives by mentioning their choice for 
merdeka (freedom). Source: Nimu. 


In Vietnam, 300,000 Vietnamese died between 1945 and 1954, according 
to the most reliable estimates.* For Malaysia, the official number of ‘insur- 
gents’ killed has been determined as 6,711. For Kenya, this number is 11,503, 
but the more reliable reconstructions of the total number of victims of state 
violence in this conflict run to at least 20,000. In Algeria, at least 200,000 
Algerians died as a result of French violence, although the Algerian state 
still speaks of ‘a million martyrs. This politicization of such figures — such 
as the myth of 40,000 deaths resulting from the actions led by Westerling 
in South Sulawesi — has been described as ‘the battle for the death toll. The 
enormous discrepancies in casualty numbers are also related to whether or 
not one includes violence in which the colonizer was not directly involved 
— i.e., whether one includes the victims of the civil wars that were often in- 
tertwined with the decolonization processes.” 

Dutch scholars have put the Indonesian death toll as a result of Dutch 
violence at around 100,000, with the caveat that this is probably the lower 
limit. If this estimate is correct, then the ratio of deaths on the colonial side 
to those on the side of the rebellion is even greater than in all the other 
conflicts, namely 1:2038 A possible explanation for this is the relatively low 
combat strength of the sizeable Indonesian armed forces (Tentara Nasional 
Indonesia, TNI) in purely military terms, certainly in relation to the military 
branches of the Front de libération nationale (FLN) in Algeria and especially 
the Viet Minh in Vietnam. Moreover, the many poorly armed autonomous 
Indonesian militias that suffered enormous losses. This discrepancy may also 
say something about the relatively high number of victims among Indone- 
sian non-combatants, but reliable figures that could support this suggestion 
are not available. 
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What do we know about the victims of extreme violence? Most of them 
were probably undocumented. A rare internal French report from 1955 
revealed that more than 9,000 Vietnamese prisoners had been executed, 
many of them in the years 1952-53. Most of the bodies were never found.” 
Regarding the nine-month Battle of Algiers in which the French success- 
fully suppressed an urban guerrilla campaign, it was found that the coloni- 
al authorities had made circa 3,000 prisoners ‘disappear. Most likely they 
were the victims of torture and murder.* One of the few relatively hard 
figures with regard to executions by soldiers serving in the Dutch military 
concerns the approximately 3,500 victims of extrajudicial executions dur- 
ing the campaign on South Sulawesi between December 1946 and Febru- 
ary 1947. In the biggest known British execution scandal in Malaysia, ‘the 
Massacre of the Batang Kali’ of December 1948, British soldiers murdered 
24 unarmed Chinese kampong residents. The official British position has 
always been that all these men tried to flee after being arrested, but there is 
much evidence to contradict this. Despite multiple investigations since the 
1950s into what has been called ‘Britain's My Lai; none of the perpetrators 
or those responsible have ever been prosecuted." In this regard, the Brit- 
ish handling of misdeeds in Malaysia — and also in Kenya — did not differ 
from the Dutch response to ‘the South Sulawesi affair’ or the handling of 
‘the Rawagede massacre’. In the latter case, after consultations took place 
between Spoor and Felderhof, the major who was responsible was not pros- 
ecuted ‘for reasons of expediency.** 

The fact that we know so little about the scale of the ‘summary’ — i.e., un- 
lawful — executions in the various conflicts is partly due to the fact that these 
often took place on a smaller scale during regular patrols or larger ‘purge 
actions. Unless revelations were made by chance that caused a national or 
international outcry, these incidents left no traces in the testimonies and ar- 
chives other than the obligatory statements along the lines of ‘prisoners shot 
on the run’ or ‘killed in action. One of the few convictions for executions 
in Vietnam — for the murder of twenty prisoners in Dalat in May 1951 by 
a French police commander — was the result of public outrage. The outcry 
in Vietnam was fuelled by the Vietnamese Queen Nam Phuong, who came 
from that region, while in France the communist party used the scandal for 
its own political purposes. The reason we know quite a great deal about the 
large-scale massacre by the predominantly conscripted Dutch army soldiers 
at Rawagede is the uproar it caused, this time at the United Nations. But 
even in this case, the lack of consensus on the number of men executed — 20 


or 150 according to Dutch sources and 431 according to some Indonesian 
counts — shows once again how difficult it is to arrive at well-documented 
numbers of casualties. 

Comparisons of numbers of victims among non-combatants show that 
the availability of sources and figures is largely determined by the form 
this violence took, the place and the context in which a wrongdoing was 
committed, and often also by chance. The notorious underreporting of 
sexual violence in the Franco-Algerian and Dutch-Indonesian wars is il- 
lustrative in this regard.*+ An interesting paradox arises when we compare 
the number of cases known from the archives and then consider them in 
the context of the discourse on wartime rape. Rape in the Algerian war is a 
topic that was much discussed and highly politicized, partly because of the 
attention drawn to victims such as Djamila Boupacha by Simone de Beau- 
voir, the French writer, feminist and anti-war activist. As written in a text 
that caused quite a commotion in the early 1960s: ‘A 23-year-old Algerian 
liaison officer of the FLN; kidnapped, tortured and raped with a bottle by 
French soldiers. An everyday occurrence.” Algerian leaders also mobilized 
the image of Muslim women being abused by the colonial exploiter for 
political purposes.* 

But in the Indonesian context, the theme of rape was virtually ignored. 
There were no ‘causes célébres’ comparable to Boupacha, and no activist 
cultural elites. This does not mean we can conclude that there was little or 
no sexual violence in Indonesia. The paradox lies precisely in the fact that 
there is even more archive material about Indonesia — although still scarce 
— than for the Algerian case. Of the 72 now-known rape cases before the 
Dutch court martial, 53 ended in a conviction. Such archival traces do not 
mean that rape was more common in Indonesia. What we can conclude 
is that the extent to which formal investigations were undertaken and 
punishments meted out — and thus the extent of our knowledge through 
archiving — is linked to the environment and circumstances in which the 
abuses took place. In Algeria, apart from in prison, a relatively high level 
of sexual violence seems to have taken place in the wake of combat opera- 
tions. Most of the rape cases that came to trial in Indonesia took place in 
a more ‘domestic circle’ due to the proximity of baboes (female servants) 
at military bases and posts — conditions that did not exist in Algeria due 
to the prevailing socio-cultural norms. It is conceivable that this was one 
of the reasons why quite a few more cases were brought to court in Indo- 
nesia. 
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Torture is also a category of violence on a scale that is difficult to recon- 
struct. For example, no reliable study was carried out for the war in Viet- 
nam that can tell us anything about the nature and scale of torture. However, 
there is sufficient evidence, in the form of public protests and scandals, to 
ascertain a certain pattern, which incidentally matched the pre-war torture 
practices of the French colonial police. It is also striking, to say the least, that 
the intelligence service, Service de documentation extérieure et de contre-es- 
pionnage (SDECE), concluded in an internal evaluation in 1955 that torture 
had in no way improved the quality of the information obtained.* It is all 


An unknown witness took this photograph in 1957 of the torture that took place in the 
isolated French military torture camp Haouch Goutier (Algeria). Source: Photographer un- 
known, Archives Nationales/La Commission de Sauvegarde des droits et libertés individuels and Archives Nationales 


d'Outre-Mer (ANom)/Archief Delavignette. (Fabrice Reciputi, Enquête sur deux photos de la torture en Algérie, by 


Fabrice Riceputi, 2020). 


the more painful when one considers that this insight — although difficult to 
prove — made no difference whatsoever to the many thousands of Algerians 
who were subjected to torture in the years thereafter. Already at the time, La 
Torture had an iconic status in France with regard to the Algerian War. That 
image of the war was only reinforced when archival research at the turn of 
the century showed that torture had taken place systematically throughout 
most of the conflict — and not only during the infamous Battle of Algiers in 
1957. Initially, it was primarily the combination of enormous pressure on mil- 
itary personnel to gather intelligence and the certainty that no punishment 
would ensue that paved the way for torture on a large scale. But according to 
French researchers, the torturing of a very significant portion of the detain- 
ees, both combatants and civilian suspects, also increasingly came to be used 
as a strategy to incite fear and to punish the opponent. The rationale behind 
this most certainly transcended the often-heard excuse of the ‘ticking time 
bomb’: violent interrogations under the pressure of an imminent threat of 
terrorist attacks.*” 

In terms of the Dutch-Indonesian conflict, new research has provided ad- 
ditional evidence of torture during interrogations. In their diaries, soldiers 
regularly mentioned torture conducted by the intelligence services who, of- 
ten with the support of locally recruited assistants, systematically tortured 
and then often killed prisoners. Although the French intelligence services 
were ultimately far more organized and ‘professionalized’ than their Dutch 
counterparts, many of which were local initiatives, there has long been a 
consensus that the intelligence services in Indonesia were also guilty of sys- 
tematic torture.** Among the British, torture and the general mistreatment 
— in the name of ‘rehabilitation’ — of people in detention camps in Kenya 
were endemic. Recent research confirms that during the British counterin- 
surgency operations in Cyprus (1955-1959), in Aden (in what is now Yemen, 
1963-1967) and even in Northern Ireland in the early 1970s, troops system- 
atically used torture or what was later euphemistically called ‘enhanced in- 
terrogation methods.*? 

To conclude this contextual sketch, we draw attention once again to the 
large variations in scale and combat intensity, with Vietnam after 1949 at 
the most violent end of the spectrum. However, the comparison shows that 
there is no clear link between combat intensity and the scale — which in any 
case can only be reconstructed very tentatively — on which the colonial side 
executed, tortured and mistreated its adversaries. Violence against civilians 
and prisoners was used by all parties during all these conflicts. Despite the 
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relatively limited uprisings faced by the British authorities in Malaysia and 
Kenya, their coercive measures and collective punishments were large-scale, 
disruptive and often cruel. Kenya stands out in particular because of the 
small scale of the fighting on the one hand and the large-scale extreme vio- 
lence on the other, especially the brutal and degrading practices in detention 
camps. The Dutch-Indonesian case is also significant in this respect: despite 
the relatively low number of Dutch casualties, the structural nature of the 
violent transgressions in more than four years of conflict is evident. Thus, 
there were clearly more factors at work. 


THE CAUSES AND NATURE OF 

EXTREME VIOLENCE 

Violence against civilians and prisoners rarely, if ever, has a single cause or 
motive. It is almost always the result of multiple factors that reinforce each 
other and that are also connected in multiple ways.° Comparative research 
can help us to unravel this causal web, helping us to weigh the relative impor- 
tance of both situational and structural causes of extreme violence. The first 
category includes failure of leadership, poor training and discipline, troop 
shortages, mental exhaustion, individual character traits such as sadism, and 
specific incidents that provoke an act of revenge or a spiral of violence, as 
well as inadequate intelligence and frustration at the enemy’s actions. Struc- 
tural factors include a colonial tradition and culture of indiscriminate vi- 
olence, colonial racism and the nature of irregular warfare in general, and 
possibly also the legacy and ‘brutalizing effect’ of the pervasive violence of 
the most recent world war on the generation that fought in Indonesia.” Fi- 
nally, we identified another factor, namely impunity: the combined effect 
of a dearth of oversight by the government, the military, the justice system 
and the media, a lack of accountability by the political and military leaders 
responsible, and a lack of regulation on the use of violence. This impunity, 
or the very limited willingness to punish, is closely linked to all the other 
explanations, both situational and structural. We will discuss this in more 
detail later in this chapter. 

The search for causes is complex, partly due to the deep entanglement of 
explanatory factors. Nonetheless, comparison hones our insight, as is illus- 
trated by the following example. The brutalizing effect of the extremely long 
deployment of troops in Indonesia has often been presented, and rightly so, 
as a major cause of frustration and moral desensitization and therefore also 
of misconduct, the murder of prisoners, torture and carelessness in the use of 


firepower in combat situations. The fact that the small country of the Neth- 
erlands could deploy 100,000 troops in 1947 and even 150,000 troops in 
1949, while it mobilized ‘only’ 220,000 soldiers for the entire duration of a 
conflict lasting more than four years, was only possible by repeatedly extend- 
ing the duration of the deployment of Dutch soldiers.* This happened at the 
instigation of General Spoor, who time and again managed to convince his 
political superiors of the feasibility of his lofty military ambitions and his 
ill-thought-out strategy, which was based on a notorious underestimation of 
the enemy.” This extension resulted in psychological pressure and physical 
exhaustion among the soldiers. Ultimately, the feeling of powerlessness — re- 
sulting from the far-reaching dispersion of these troops over an area that was 
simply too large — increasingly contributed to the use of ‘exemplary’ violence 
meted out as collective punishment, in addition to the use of heavy weapons 
to minimize their own risks. The constant shortage of troops contributed to 
the military’s unwillingness to punish perpetrators within their own ranks 
and their superiors. Internment or dismissal from office would have meant 
even fewer experienced personnel, while it was precisely the experienced 
‘tough guys’ who were valued. As an excuse not to punish perpetrators of 
extreme violence, commanders regularly pointed to the psychological toll 
taken by the nature of the struggle and of course the prolonged deployment 
— and so we come full circle. 

The control question, however, is whether shorter rotations, higher troop 
numbers, shorter deployments and a better strategy would have led to less 
excessive violence. Such ‘what if? questions are often dismissed as an ap- 
proach that cannot be taken seriously from a scientific point of view, but a 
comparison with the extremely heavy-handed action by 450,000 French sol- 
diers in sparsely populated Algeria — in all respects a multiple of the Dutch 
presence in Indonesia — gives sufficient cause for doubt We could make a 
similar comparison with the actions of American soldiers in Vietnam, who 
were sent to the battlefield for one-year tours. In short, there are a confus- 
ingly large number of possible explanatory factors. Comparative research 
can nonetheless help us to weigh the relative importance of causes and thus 
to create a causal hierarchy. 

Why did those who used, decreed or tolerated extreme violence often 
consider it inevitable, logical or at least defensible? To answer this ques- 
tion, let us look at the political level. A comparison of political infor- 
mation flows and accountability processes in the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom in relation to Indonesia, Kenya and Malaysia exposes 
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the basis of the system of impunity. Time and again in such comparative 
research, we come across processes of denial, the avoidance or the passing 
on of responsibility to lower officials or lower ‘ranks, and the neutralizing 
of scandals (‘scandal management’). This happened in a slightly different 
way in each country, but we can discern unmistakable similarities in the 
general practice and especially the outcome of such processes. The trans- 
gressive behaviour and the dilution of moral standards in Indonesia and 
Kenya were exacerbated by the fact that political and military leaders were 
unwilling to acknowledge this misconduct and therefore did not tackle it 
structurally. 

The fact that more scandals eventually surfaced in the Netherlands than 
in the United Kingdom was related to the lack of a strict culture of secrecy 
in the Netherlands such as existed in British political, military and intelli- 
gence circles, which had been reinforced during the Second World War. In 
addition, the more diverse nature of the Dutch media landscape — due to 
the social and religious stratification of post-war Dutch society — played a 
role. Finally, interference by foreign powers also caused serious difficulties 
for the Dutch. For example, it was not until 1959 that a political row of any 
significance broke out in Kenya. The local colonial police had beaten elev- 
en prisoners to death in the Hola internment camp to set an example. The 
authorities tried to cover up the facts, but the case became public when the 
official coroner drew up a scathing report. The British government insisted 
that the camps were successfully working on the reintegration of the Mau 
Mau prisoners. The scandal caused the commander of the Hola internment 
camp to resign. However, he was not prosecuted and the responsible minis- 
ter, Alan Lennox-Boyd, remained in his post. Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan refused to approve the resignation of his Minister of Colonies, in 
order to prevent ‘the Africans’ from concluding ‘they had got the white man 
on the run’ 

As with the aforementioned massacres in Rawagede on Java and Batang 
Kali in Malaysia in 1948, there was almost always an excuse not to punish 
the soldiers involved, even when the incidents caused a political uproar. For 
example, General George Erskine, the British commander in Kenya, refused 
to prosecute British military personnel, arguing that it would undermine 
the morale and in turn the combat capability of the British forces. Con- 
trary to what the oft-cited British ‘minimum force philosophy’ suggests, 
commanders were almost always able to use a high level of force without 
fear of being investigated afterwards, as long as they deemed it necessary 


from a military point of view. British soldiers were made aware of this during 
their training, and the customary ‘Act of Indemnity’ gave them even more 
protection. Even the disclosure by both the International Red Cross and an 
internal committee of inquiry of systematic torture in the last small-scale 
British decolonization war in Aden in the mid-1970s resulted in only one 
indictment and not a single conviction. In Kenya, Erskine also let the Ken- 
yan auxiliary forces — known as the Home Guard — off the hook, despite the 
torture and murders they committed on a large scale, arguing that they held 
an essential function and that their loyalty was necessary. In the eyes of the 
responsible military leaders, such unsavoury compromises were inevitable 
in such bitter wars.” Erskine was franker in this respect than General Spoor, 
who not only publicly condemned torture, executions and looting but also 
continued to disapprove of it internally in a highly indignant tone — only 
to send a legitimizing signal by not intervening forcefully or, as in the case 
of the executions in Rawagede, by not going after those responsible, for rea- 
sons of ‘expediency. This hypocrisy was underscored by the rigorous legal 
approach taken by morally indignant soldiers in their letters and by whis- 
tle-blowers or, for example, the three marines who refused to burn down a 
kampong in 1948 as a reprisal measure.” 

To better understand the causes and motives underlying violent trans- 
gressions, it is useful to look at cases where the colonial authorities did 
actually turn to punishment. The paltry 141 known sentences for violence 
against Indonesians — out of a total of 220,000 deployed soldiers — were 
often preceded by a public uproar, usually triggered by a chance complaint 
from an outspoken individual within Dutch society or an observer (some- 
times foreign) from outside of the military organization. But even in such 
cases, the likelihood of prosecution was small, especially when it concerned 
‘functional violence’ It is interesting to note that punishment in Indonesia 
mainly occurred in the case of so-called dysfunctional violence or in the case 
of individual behaviour that was seen to undermine discipline.” This implies 
that when extreme force served a practical military purpose (or at least was 
deemed to serve a military purpose) — including ‘downing’ prisoners who 
may or may not have attempted to ‘flee’ — there was almost always no pun- 
ishment. It is no coincidence that, as far as we can determine, rape and plun- 
dering were punished relatively often, for they served no military purpose 
and were bad for the armed forces’ reputation. 

Impunity — the lack of control and punishment — is thus the linchpin in 
the web of causality. This is not to say that extreme violence was an unwant- 
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ed by-product of military operations or the result of aberrant behaviour by 
individuals who either deliberately or unintentionally crossed the line. The 
fact that excessive force went unpunished if it was tactically or strategically 
useful confirms the view that extreme violence in the conflicts we investi- 
gated was in many cases instrumental and made an indispensable contribu- 
tion to warfare. This holds true not only for the systematic torture used in 
Algeria or the murderous campaign on South Sulawesi, but also for the use 
of ‘exemplary force’ and ‘counter-terror’ in Malaysia. In the latter case, the 
British only switched to a more selective use of force after their ‘exemplary’ 
violence — violence meant to serve as a deterrent by setting an example — had 
achieved its goal. It was only after their subsequent strategic success around 
1951-1952 — made possible by mass deportations — that the British began to 
apply violence more selectively, combining this with socio-economic and 
political measures in favour of the Chinese minority. It was by ignoring this 
sequence of events in Malaysia, but also by overlooking the Kenya case for a 
long time, that an all too rosy (self-)image of the British ‘hearts and minds’ 
method was able to arise in the historiography.°° 

The fact that violence against non-combatants was used as a strategic 
weapon by all parties in each of the wars researched for this study is also ev- 
ident from studies on conflict dynamics at the micro-level.“ If we compare 
the Indonesian case with revolutionary and counter-revolutionary violence 
in rural communities in Malaysia, Vietnam, Algeria, and also Madagascar, 
where the French brutally crushed an uprising between 1947 and 1949, the 
similarities are once again noticeable, even if the level of violence and forms 
of violence varied enormously between different regions. The targeted use 
of force against non-combatants — often civilians who tried to remain un- 
involved — was especially widespread in what can be called ‘internal border 
areas. These were the most disputed ‘grey’ areas where the power of the co- 
lonial state was fragmented — as in large parts of Java and Sumatra — or had 
never really been re-established, but where the opponent had not been able 
to establish full authority either. In order to understand who used extreme 
violence and why, we need to break free from the idea of fixed categories 
of those who supported the colonizer and the idea of a binary dichoto- 
my between the colonizer and the colonized; we should not overlook the 
large numbers of locally recruited soldiers in the colonial armies and para- 
military auxiliary troops, for example. In all these conflicts, such categories 
were fluid and locally determined. Local residents often experienced the 
decolonization conflicts fought in their communities as civil wars. In such 


complex conflicts, all armed parties used violence against the population 
as a means of enforcing loyalty and in particular of obtaining information, 
shelter and food — and to ensure that the opposing party did not receive 
such support. 


CONCLUSION 

When we compare extreme forms of violence in decolonization wars, it 
is principally the similarities that stand out, despite all the variations in 
context, scale and intensity. To be sure, the decolonization processes and 
the size and nature of the struggles differed significantly as a result of var- 
ious political, social, economic, strategic and international forces. But the 
outcomes were much more in line with each other than has often been 
suggested. In a sense, each colonial power was trying to square the same 
circle: to win a war in a country in which it was not considered a legitimate 
ruler by a large part of the population — often the majority. All the fine 
words about ‘restoring justice and peace’, ‘maintenir lordre and ‘winning 
hearts and minds’ could not hide the fact that the resistance could not be 
broken merely by the power of persuasion, the controlling of population 
centres, the provision of humanitarian aid and selective military violence 
against armed opponents. Both successful counterinsurgents and the co- 
lonial powers who were defeated in the armed struggle or who conced- 
ed at the negotiating table after a military stalemate used violence against 
non-combatants on a significant scale. All parties used extreme violence 
against captured fighters and civilians suspected of helping the other side, 
against civilians in collective punishments and coercive measures, or dur- 
ing offensive ‘purge’ operations. 

The scale on which extreme violence was used in each of the decolo- 
nization wars is hard to reconstruct and therefore difficult to compare. 
Our attempt to map the comparative minefield, partly on the basis of the 
stream of revelations in the past two decades regarding the British and 
Dutch actions, shows that the sharp and particularly extenuating contrast 
with the French, who were portrayed as being much harsher, does not hold 
water. Those in Dutch and British captivity were also tortured and mur- 
dered on a scale that few had thought possible so soon after the Second 
World War. In addition, subjects of the British Empire in Asia and Africa 
were deported in the hundreds of thousands and sometimes imprisoned, 
while Indonesians were displaced on a massive scale and became impov- 
erished as a result of the punitive and intimidating torching of villages. 
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Too many of the misdeeds in the conflicts we investigated took place away 
from the battlefield or in its periphery, to sustain the argument that ex- 
treme violence was primarily related to escalating combat operations. In 
other words: the excuse that ‘when you chop wood, chips fly’ does not 
stand up to scrutiny because the ‘chips’ often did not fly at the time when 
the army was ‘chopping wood’ in a truly military sense. It is also unlikely 
— and cannot in any case be proven — that most of the casualties among 
non-combatants were the result of the use of heavy weapons. The truth is 
considerably more complicated. This picture is confirmed by the skewed 
balance between the relatively low combat intensity and the nevertheless 
large scale violent transgressions, especially in the case of Kenya but also in 
the Dutch-Indonesian conflict. 

This brings us to the question of whether the explanatory factors can 
be organized in a hierarchy and whether there are any overarching, unify- 
ing causes both within and between the wars we examined. The fact that 
violence escalated in similar ways, although not always in the same form 
and with the same intensity, demonstrates first of all that structural factors 
were at play here. We mentioned the continuation of colonial traditions of 
violence, the irregular nature of the conflicts, and the brutalizing legacy of 
the Second World War, without ranking these factors in any order within 
this first category. Situational and incidental causes such as poor leader- 
ship, troop shortages, reactions to atrocities committed by the enemy, and 
revenge for military losses are additional but certainly not sufficient expla- 
nations. In any case, the frequently heard suggestion that extreme violence 
was primarily a response to extreme violence by the Indonesian side seems 
untenable. 

Our most important contribution to the debate on the causes and nature 
of extreme violence is the thesis that, in all the conflicts and across the entire 
spectrum of causes, the glue that binds the other causal factors together is 
the institutionalized impunity of the perpetrators and of those who gave the 
orders, an impunity that stemmed from a culture of condoning and looking 
the other way. The high degree of certainty that the ministers in Paris, Lon- 
don and The Hague and the generals at headquarters who were responsible 
would not be held accountable, that officers and troops would be spared 
punishment, and that those who acted forcefully would be valued rather 
than punished or even reprimanded — all this made the brutalization of ‘or- 
dinary’ troops more likely. In effect, brute force was normalized. Extreme 
violence was tolerated and, moreover, systematically used — by all the parties 


involved — for strategic purposes such as intimidation and punishment, as 
a necessary and inevitable evil in order to win the war. The scale on which 
this happened in the different conflicts varied and cannot be directly attrib- 
utable to policy. The fact that impunity was institutionalized, however, was 
undoubtedly a direct result of policies that were initiated and carried out at 
the highest political and military levels. 
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9 A 

A guilty 
conscience 

The painful processing of the 


Indonesian War of Independence 


in the Netherlands 


GERT OOSTINDIE AND MEINDERT VAN DER KAAI 


After the Indonesian War of Independence ended, how did Dutch society 
look back on the history that has been outlined in the preceding chapters? 
What place did memories of the Dutch military conduct and the widespread 
use of extreme violence take in the public domain, and how did politicians 
attempt to steer this process of reflection and ‘processing’? These are the 
questions that lie at the heart of this chapter, which is based on the research 
conducted as part of the ‘Aftermath’ sub-project and resulting monograph, 
Een kwaad geweten [A guilty conscience].' The project focused on the ques- 
tion of why it took so long for space to emerge in Dutch society, and in the 
political sphere in particular, to reflect critically on Dutch military action in 


After his revelations about the extreme violence in Indonesia, Joop Hueting was frequently 
invited to take part as a guest in panel discussions. Here he is speaking at the Pieterspoort 
political café in Amsterdam. On his left is Vrij Nederland journalist Joop van Tijn. 
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Source: Joost Evers, National Archives of the Netherlands/Anefo. 
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the Indonesian War of Independence, and the consequences this had for the 
public, especially the political, ‘processing’ of that past. In writing this chap- 
ter, we made grateful use of previous analyses, particularly Stef Scagliola’s 
Last van de oorlog [The burden of the war].* 

A preliminary observation: it is often suggested that for decades, there 
was hardly any debate or research in the Netherlands on the war in Indo- 
nesia. This is an exaggeration. There were critical discussions and written 
accounts of the Dutch action at an early stage, albeit mainly focused on its 
political aspects. Deeply critical accounts were published during the war 
itself, such as Jacques de Kadt’s De Indonesische tragedie [The Indonesian 
tragedy, 1949], with the telling sub-title Het treurspel der gemiste kansen 
[ The tragedy of missed opportunities]. Over the decades, the debate grad- 
ually became more self-critical, as shown by Ben Bot’s famous statement in 
2005, on behalf of the second Balkenende cabinet, that the Netherlands 
had been ‘on the wrong side of history. However, that statement did not 
refer so much to the violence used by the Dutch armed forces, but rather 
to the legitimacy of the Dutch intervention. During the war, only inciden- 
tal attention was paid to the violence, especially its extreme forms. This 
did not change until Joop Hueting’s revelations in 1969, although interest 
in the issue then peaked and waned for decades, without any substantial 
change in the positions taken. Only in the past decade a real turnaround 
seems to have occurred, something that is related to the wider social debate 
about the nation’s colonial past. There is a need for more knowledge and 
understanding and more space for critical reflection on the past, especially 
with regard to the ‘black pages’ in the nation’s history. The decision of the 
second Rutte cabinet to finance this wide-ranging research on the war re- 
flected this broader reorientation. 

Armed with this more nuanced picture, we can also formulate the main 
question addressed in this chapter more precisely: namely, why did this 
turnaround take so long? Every society struggles with painful episodes from 
its own history, of course, perhaps because they reveal internal dissension 
or because they are at odds with a rose-tinted self-image. In the Nether- 
lands, the latter seems to have been a key factor in the relative silence on 
the war in Indonesia, and thus also in the maintenance of an uncritical im- 
age of the war. Growing doubts about the legitimacy of Dutch policy and 
increasing indications that the Dutch armed forces were guilty of extreme 
violence — structural or otherwise — were simply too difficult to reconcile 
with the cherished self-image of the Netherlands as a peace-loving, certainly 


non-militaristic nation that had pursued an exemplary ethical policy in the 
colonies. The population of the Dutch East Indies had suffered not under a 
Dutch yoke, but a Japanese one.’ 

The Dutch often lacked the courage to take a critical look at the actions 
of their own administration and army, which from the outset were already 
perceived by contemporaries — certainly outside the Netherlands — as du- 
bious or downright reprehensible, and which were increasingly described 
as such. Only with time and the passing of the generations did the space 
emerge to take distance and a more critical approach. A similar process 
can be discerned in the public commemoration of the Second World War, 
which emphasized national unity above all else; an image that proved useful 
in an era of reconstruction. That national story of oppression and resistance 
— in which, we should add, the chapter on the Indies hardly featured — put 
a strong emphasis on mental resilience, solidarity and the fight against the 
Nazis. It took two decades for the first cracks to form in this picture, and for 
space to emerge to talk about the collaboration and far-reaching accommo- 
dation by large parts of society, the shared responsibility of Dutch institu- 
tions for the persecution of the Jews, and how Dutch society had looked the 
other way and failed to protect Jewish fellow citizens. In this sense, the first 
commotion about the Dutch use of violence in Indonesia, in the late 1960s, 
formed part of a broader pattern of protest against national complacency, 
not dissimilar to today’s post-colonial debate about slavery, colonialism, and 
above all, racism.* 

This Zeitgeist’ or collective memory is not an autonomous factor that 
is disconnected from society, however, and the process of changing it is far 
from abstract. Social silence and debate are human actions, and these will 
form the focus of our analysis in this chapter. Assuming that the government 
plays a key role in the process by which the past takes its place in the public 
domain, this chapter focuses primarily on political processes and actors; that 
is to say, on the political situation. The analysis starts from the assumption 
that in the first decades after the war, politicians aimed for broad silence on 
the events of the war, and even a cover-up; those who bore political respon- 
sibility were thus anxiously sheltered from the storm. From the late 1960s, 
more space emerged — in fits and starts — for critical social debate, and the 
political positions shifted somewhat. Although when determining politi- 
cal policy, successive governments took account of new insights into their 
predecessors’ actions and revelations about what were unmistakably violent 
Dutch ‘infringements, at the same time they were wary of offending key 
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‘commemorative communities’ in Dutch society: veterans of the Indonesian 
war and the Indo-Dutch and Moluccan communities. Time and again, this 
proved to be divisive. 

Although the colonial past forms part of the national history of the Neth- 
erlands, there was — and is — hardly any such thing as a widely shared and 
living collective memory of colonialism in and of itself. This is also true of 
the Indonesian War of Independence. For many years, this episode was dis- 
cussed only in limited circles and mainly in private — starting, of course, 
with the commemorative communities that were closest to the events. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the veterans of the Indonesian war and the 
Indo-Dutch and Moluccan communities each had their own motives for 
wanting to avoid public debate about the violence. At the same time, the 
government attempted to spare these groups, which had been more or less 
left out in the cold in the first few decades after the war, and allow for their 
feelings when determining political positions and on various ceremonial 
occasions. This approach was chosen to prevent turmoil and frustration, 
but also out of apprehension about claims from these groups.’ This position 
benefitted the often-fragile relationship with this very diverse ‘Indies gener- 
ation, but hindered open reflection on the war in Indonesia. For many years, 
government policy remained focused on minimizing the political and social 
debate, which thereby deepened the persistence of the meaningful silence 
and the lack of serious attempts to shape a broader process of collective com- 
memoration and reflection. 

This chapter will not address the experiences and memories of the 
above-mentioned groups — the experiences of the Indo-Dutch and Moluc- 
can communities, for example, both before the war and during the Japanese 
occupation, and in the decades after their arrival in the Netherlands. It is 
obvious that these were momentous experiences, whether we are consider- 
ing the emigration that was also a direct result of the war, of course, or the 
long period in which these communities in the Netherlands were confront- 
ed with a lack of understanding and unwillingness to accept them and their 
history in the colony as part of what was seen as ‘Dutch’. Something similar 
applies to the post-war experiences of the veterans of the Indonesian war. 
Many themes in the history of these commemorative communities have al- 
ready been described at length, and they will not be discussed further here.‘ 
This chapter is primarily about the memory of the war years themselves and 
the discussions held about them in the public domain; and it is specifical- 
ly in relation to this point that these commemorative communities will be 


addressed. After all, the growing calls for recognition of the injustice they 
suffered and their neglect by the Dutch government and society has had a 
clear impact on that government’s position and the social debate about the 
war and colonialism. 

Answering the question of why the debate began so slowly and developed 
in fits and starts, against the background of the power play between poli- 
ticians and commemorative communities, inevitably raises the question of 
dissenting voices. As we shall see, the great majority of these came not from 
the Republic of Indonesia — at least, not from the governmental circles with 
which Dutch politics was mostly concerned — but from the Netherlands 
itself. It was mainly social and cultural circles and institutions that gradually 
gave more impetus to reinterpreting this history. 

The revelations made by the Indies veteran Hueting, who shone a public 
spotlight on the ‘war crimes’ theme in 1969, marked the end of a period in 
which the war and the question of extreme Dutch violence were seldom dis- 
cussed in public space. Since then, there has been more and more critical de- 
bate, but there have been great fluctuations in this trend. Time and again, a 
critical ‘rediscovery’ of the war was followed by another shift in focus. As re- 
cently as 2017, sociologist Abram de Swaan spoke of ‘postcolonial absences’ 
— “We don’t want to know what we know.” In other words, it seems that the 
now widely accepted critical historical insights into (Dutch) colonialism, 
into the legitimacy of this particular war and into the Dutch use of violence 
in this war — three interrelated but analytically distinguishable questions — 
failed to take root, or hardly took root, in the public sphere. The question is 
whether the situation today has really changed - and different people have 
very different views on this. 


THE VETERANS OF THE INDONESIAN WAR 

More than the Indo-Dutch or Moluccan communities, the Dutch veterans’ 
of the war in Indonesia — whom we shall describe as the ‘veterans’ for rea- 
sons of brevity — and their organizations left their mark on the culture of 
commemorating the period between 1945 and 1949. Around 130,000 sol- 
diers recruited in the Netherlands served in Indonesia, the vast majority as 
conscripts. In addition, a much smaller number of KNIL military came to 
the Netherlands, both Dutchmen — mostly in higher ranks — and Moluc- 
cans. They returned from a war that had not been won in a military sense 
and that had ultimately been in vain. Many believed that this was due to 
the policies of the Dutch government, which had surrendered to interna- 
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tional pressure; a ‘stab-in-the-back’ legend that had emerged during the war. 
What is certain is that they returned to a country that wanted to forget this 
last colonial war as quickly as possible. Veterans’ memoirs are full of bitter 
memories of wasted years and the ground they consequently lost in Dutch 
society, and about the complete lack of understanding of their experiences 
both from their families and from society as a whole. Care for the veterans 
was minimal; to a great extent, the demobilized soldiers had to figure it out 
for themselves. Many veterans shared their frustrations about this, regard- 
less of their experiences and possible responsibility for extreme violence. As 
the decades progressed and more psychological problems surfaced in the 
form of post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), this tendency became strong- 
er. Many of the memoirs by veterans are thus expressions of self-pity rather 
than self-reproach.’ 

While the veterans had to rebuild their lives in civil society, many of them 
stayed in touch with each other on an informal basis, and some of them 
presented themselves as spokespersons for the whole group. This took shape 
in organizations such as the Dutch Veterans Legion (Veteranen Legioen 
Nederland, VLN) as well as occasional publications in the national press. 
A ‘macho culture’ prevailed among the veterans, one that fitted seamlessly 
with the mindset of ‘discipline and asceticism’ that formed the backdrop 
for Dutch post-war reconstruction.” This was linked to the mutual pres- 
sure to keep silent about the extreme violence, as though it were a code of 
honour. It was in this context that General Simon Spoor was held in high 
regard by some veterans, and explicit support was also expressed for Captain 
Raymond Westerling, whose memoirs attracted a large readership.” In the 
19508, there were several incidents of intimidation of journalists or others 
who had criticized the military conduct, and it comes as little surprise that 
the same circles were also vehemently opposed to the relinquishment of 
Netherlands New Guinea.” 

In the storm of protest that blew up after Hueting’s revelations, the 
majority — although not all — of the veterans responded by dismissing his 
account in strong terms, and the whistle-blower and his family received 
threats.” High-profile veterans attempted to refute the claim that extreme 
violence had been a structural or reprehensible phenomenon. This would re- 
main the dominant discourse for decades to come: ‘Of course it was a dirty 
war, but mainly on the enemy’s side; what’s more, just imagine being in that 
situation as an inexperienced youth. The position of the De Jong cabinet — 
that, despite a small number of ‘excesses’ that were presented as regrettable 


exceptions, the armed forces as a whole had behaved correctly — was entirely 
consistent with this. 

There was a distinct unwillingness to hold individual soldiers to account. 
It is typical, in this context, that the veterans Jacques van Doorn and Wim 
Hendrix, in their ground-breaking study Ontsporing van geweld [Derail- 
ment of Violence, 1970], while paying significant attention to the structural 
factors that promoted extreme violence, anonymized all specific cases of ex- 
treme violence and thus avoided accusations of having ‘screwed their mates. 
The image of a war that had been lost at the negotiating table was now sup- 
plemented, perhaps even supplanted, by an image in which Dutch soldiers 
with insufficient resources and, above all, inadequate leadership had unwit- 
tingly been forced into a ‘trap of violence’ in impossible circumstances. For 
their — limited — readership, this reinforced the image of the veterans as the 
victims of an unsolicited and impossible situation. 

The problems and frustrations within the veteran community were long 
ignored by the government. This only changed from 1985 onwards, largely 
as a result of active lobbying by the veteran community, especially the asso- 
ciation of East Indies and New Guinea veterans (Vereniging Oud-Militairen 
Indië en Nieuw-Guineagangers, VOMI). In 1987 the largest ever reunion was 
held in Bemmel, with around 7,500 attendees. In 1989 the Minister of De- 
fence, Wim van Eekelen, apologized for the neglect of the veterans, and the 
state pledged its support for the National Indies Monument, a private initia- 
tive in Roermond. In 1990, the government made a start on a systematic and 
serious veteran policy, partly with a view to post-war UN missions. The feel- 
ing across parliament was that it was high time. A penetrating debate about 
extreme violence would have been at odds with this belated recognition of 
the sacrifices that the veterans, many of them conscripts, had been forced 
to make. In the wave of memoirs published by veterans between 1990 and 
2010, the Dutch violence was certainly not a dominant theme.” 

It is impossible to ascertain whether the high-profile veterans and their 
organizations were representative of the entire group. What is clear is that 
there was little space for self-criticism or external critical reflection on their 
actions during the war. It is equally clear that this approach was effective for 
many years, in the sense that the debate about extreme violence went in the 
direction they desired. This was evident in 1987 following the leaking of a 
draft of Loe de Jong’s analysis of Dutch conduct in Indonesia, particularly 
the extreme violence that had been used in the process. The publication pro- 
voked powerful responses, expressed in particular by former KNIL officers 
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War veterans demonstrate in February 1995 by the law court in Groningen, where writer 
Graa Boomsma had to appear, accused of having compared in an interview the practices of 


Indies veterans to those of the SS. Source: Bert Verhoeff, ANP 


Carel Heshusius and Frans van der Veen. This caused De Jong not so much 
to revise his firm criticism altogether, but to moderate his tone. For example, 
he replaced the term ‘war crimes’ with the much more cautious ‘excesses, and 
publicly stated that his first version had lacked nuance. All of this was cele- 
brated as a victory by the angry veterans, who had the De Telegraaf newspaper 
as their mouthpiece. Historians or journalists who were nevertheless critical 
of the military violence had to reckon with intimidation from veterans." 

In the mid-1990s, veterans’ representatives again put pressure on the 
government. The visit by Poncke Princen, a Dutch soldier who had de- 
fected to the Indonesian army during the war, provoked furious reactions; 
the protest was initially successful, but Princen was eventually granted a 
visa. More importantly, partly due to strong lobbying by veterans and the 
Indo-Dutch community, Queen Beatrix, contrary to previous intentions, 
did not attend the festivities to mark 50 years of independence of the Re- 
public of Indonesia on 17 August 1995. It would take another ten years for 
veterans’ organizations to drop their open opposition to the ‘acceptance’ 
of 17 August as the founding date of the Republic, whereby a step was 
taken towards a very different interpretation of the war, namely as a colo- 
nial-repressive conflict.” This acceptance was prepared by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Ben Bot, who had himself been interned in the Japanese 
camps as a child. On 17 August 2005, Bot was present in Jakarta, where 
he stated that the Netherlands had been on ‘the wrong side of history’ in 
that war." 

After 1995, around 370 memorials were erected in the Netherlands to 
commemorate the Dutch military deployment in Indonesia, particularly the 
Dutch victims; the focus was thus on their suffering. The government’s em- 
phasis was on recognizing the veterans’ contribution, including the found- 
ing of the Netherlands Veterans Institute (2000) and the establishment of 
national Veterans’ Day (2005); the latter, incidentally, has increasingly come 
to focus on veterans of later conflicts and peacekeeping missions. In 1995, 
veterans’ organizations successfully protested against what they saw as an 
overly humble framing of Queen Beatrix’s state visit, and likewise in 2000 
against a suggestion by Prime Minister Wim Kok that the time might have 
come to apologize to Indonesia. 
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In 2020 at the presidential palace in Bogor, King Willem-Alexander 
made the apology for excessive violence that had previously been opposed 
by the veterans. The VOMI no longer denies that there was extreme vio- 
lence on the Dutch side, although these circles have been highly critical of 
research such as that carried out by Limpach; it has also repeatedly been ar- 
gued that Indonesian violence should be investigated, too. The suggestion 
that veterans’ organizations want to cover up extreme violence is emphati- 
cally rejected. As vomi chair Leen Noordzij has said, “The veterans do not 
support a cover-up. Facts are facts.” Nevertheless, the research by KITLV, 
NIMH and NIOD has been followed closely in veterans’ circles. The fiercest 
criticism, however, did not come from established veterans’ organizations 
but from new, self-appointed agents, especially the former military officer, 
lawyer and publicist Bauke Geersing, author of a book about Westerling 
that can be read as a contrarian attempt at rehabilitation, formulated in 
colonial terms. 


THE INDO-DUTCH AND MOLUCCAN 
COMMUNITIES 

The number of migrants — some repatriates, some immigrants — from the 
former Dutch East Indies far exceeded the number of demobilized Dutch 
soldiers. This group, consisting of around 300,000 Dutch and mainly In- 
do-Dutch citizens plus some 12,500 Moluccans, was not only larger, but 
they had also lost much more; possessions, to start with, and ultimately their 
future in a country they had considered their own. Moreover, many had lost 
relatives and friends, either during the Japanese occupation or in the subse- 
quent period that gradually became known as bersiap, or in the later years 
of the war. They subsequently arrived in a ‘homeland’ where Indies Dutch 
and Moluccans were certainly not welcome, and where there was hardly any 
interest in their stories.” 

There was thus much cause for dissatisfaction and resentment, feelings 
that were constantly expressed in their circles; aptly described by Adriaan 
van Dis as the Indo-Dutch ‘silence with an exclamation mark’ a metaphor 
that found a counterpart in “Dutch deafness.* Although there was much 
discussion and writing about ‘the war’ in these communities, it was the pe- 
riod of Japanese occupation that dominated the collective memory.” There 
was hardly any public debate about or written accounts of what would come 
to be known as bersiap or the war of 1945-1949 in general, let alone extreme 
Dutch violence. In relation to this, the Indo-Dutch community leader Tjalie 


Robinson (a pseudonym for Jan Boon) spoke of the ‘typical Indonesian [sic] 
unwillingness to talk about sad things in the past: It would take almost 
three decades for the Indo-Dutch community to start to talk and be heard 
in the Dutch culture of remembrance. There was an angry response in In- 
do-Dutch circles to the critical picture that Loe de Jong painted of pre-war 
colonial society in Het Koninkrijk, and again at his description of Dutch 
military action in 1945-1949; but in the latter debate, the veterans were dom- 
inant again.” 

In addition to striving for support and financial compensation, the efforts 
of the Indo-Dutch community focused on establishing their place in Dutch 
commemorative culture through recognition of their suffering during the 
Japanese occupation. One milestone was the unveiling of the Indies Monu- 
ment in the Hague in 1988. In the following decades, Indo-Dutch organiza- 
tions were increasingly successful — but in their own view, never sufficiently 
— in having their wishes and grievances regarding the war years heard by the 
Dutch government. Whereas veterans’ circles actively sought reconcilia- 
tion with Indonesian veterans, this proved more difficult in Indo-Dutch cir- 


In early 1989, after the death of the Japanese emperor Hirohito, victims of the Second 
World War in Asia lay flowers at the Indies Monument in The Hague. Source: Rob Bogaerts, 


National Archives of the Netherlands/Anefo. 
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cles. Sukarno remained a hated symbol; in 1995, Indo-Dutch organizations, 
working with the veterans, managed to prevent Queen Beatrix from visiting 
his grave during her state visit. Ten years later, however, they dropped their 
resistance to the visit by Minister of Foreign Affairs Ben Bot on 17 August, 
and to the new image of a war that the Dutch should never have waged. In 
Indo-Dutch circles, this reluctant acceptance was facilitated by the fact that 
Bot presented himself as an “Indo-Dutch chap’ and was closely allied with 
others with Indo-Dutch roots, such as the former chief of the defence staff, 
General Govert Huijser. Nevertheless, the memory of 1945-1949 remained 
focused on the community’s own experiences and suffering, especially dur- 
ing bersiap.” The fact that frustration and anger at what is perceived as the 
Dutch lack of understanding about bersiap are still very much alive in In- 
do-Dutch circles was reflected in recent years in the fiercely critical stance 
taken by the Federation of Dutch Indos (Federatie Indische Nederlanders, 
FIN) regarding the research by KITLV, NIMH and NIOD, which they perceive 
as one-sided. 

In Moluccan circles, too, memories understandably revolved primarily 
around what had been lost and what was widely perceived as the betrayal 
by the Dutch government: the lack of gratitude for the role of Moluccans in 
the KNIL and their struggle for colonial order, the dissolution of the KNIL, 
the order to come to the Netherlands, the unilaterally imposed dismissal 
from military service, the refusal to include Moluccan military in the Dutch 
armed forces, and the lack of support for the ideal of an independent Moluc- 
can republic. Without a doubt, the former KNIL soldiers discussed the war 
and their own role in the extreme violence within their own circles.” Until 
recently, however, these discussions rarely penetrated the public domain. 

The political struggle of — part of — the Moluccan community, how- 
ever, focused first and foremost on a different issue: namely, the found- 
ing of their own state, the Republic of the South Moluccas (RMS), with 
the Republic of Indonesia as opponent. This was where they focused their 
activism, partly fuelled by frustration at their dire predicament in Dutch 
society. This frustration affected the young generation of Moluccans that 
ultimately decided to carry out the violent hijackings and occupations of 
the 1970s, prompting the Dutch government to make a serious start on 
a national Moluccan policy.” In all of this, the war of 1945-1949 did not 
provide a theme for political mobilization in Moluccan circles. During the 
short-lived media storms, such as the royal visit of 1995 or Bot’s 2005 state- 
ment, the Moluccan community kept silent. Only after 2010 would the 


first books be published and first plays performed that created space for 
critical reflection on extreme violence and the Moluccan role in it; they 
included the work of Herman Keppy and Sylvia Pessireron, the play by 
DeltaDua, Westerling — een broederstrijd [Westerling — a fratricidal strug- 
gle] and the film De Oost [The East] by Jim Taihuttu. On the other hand, 
KNIL veterans, represented by the organization Maluku 4 Maluku, respond- 
ed fiercely to such critical reflection on the Dutch conduct, especially the 
role attributed to Moluccan KNIL servicemen.” 


INDONESIA 

If the Indonesian government had frequently drawn attention to Indonesia’s 
suffering or Dutch culpability, the Netherlands might have been quicker to 
adopt different political considerations and a more self-critical commemo- 
rative culture; but this did not happen. Successive Indonesian governments 
indicated that they saw no need for research and debate about the war and 
the use of extreme violence on both sides. This view already prevailed at the 
time of the adoption of the mutual amnesty scheme in 1949, and was subse- 
quently perpetuated by Sukarno. The Republic chose a narrative of triumph 
and heroism, not victimhood. It was presumably considered inadvisable to 
embark on a process that would create space for debate about intra-Indone- 
sian violence during and after the war.” 

This was all the more so during the rule of Suharto, whose assumption 
of power was accompanied by extreme violence in 1965-1966. Following 
Hueting’s revelations and the Excessennota [Memorandum on excesses], the 
Indonesian government explicitly indicated that it saw no need for joint re- 
search, and this message would become a mantra: it is better to leave the 
painful past behind and look to the future together.** This does not alter the 
fact that Suharto, whose military career began during the War of Independ- 
ence, responded fiercely to Dutch criticism of his human rights record: ‘As 
a nation born out of a war of independence against its colonial rulers, who 
deprived us of our basic rights for hundreds of years, we attach great impor- 
tance to our honour and independence.” That Queen Beatrix did not start 
her state visit on 17 August 1995 but several days afterwards, thus disavowing 
the Indonesian view that the Republic was celebrating 50 years of independ- 
ence, was also taken very seriously by Suharto; the state visit thus became a 
diplomatic fiasco.* 

A ‘forward-looking’ approach to bilateral relations, whereby both states 
let the past rest, also remained the motto after Suharto’ fall in 1998. It was 
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in these terms that Bot’s 2005 statement was welcomed by the Indonesian 
government. Foreign Minister Hassan Wirajuda saw further debate about 
the war as a Dutch issue: “We have never asked for apologies, in our opin- 
ion that is a matter for the collective conscience of the Dutch people? A 
spokesman for President Yudhoyono called Bot’s words ‘a major step for- 
ward, which will have a positive influence on Indonesian-Dutch relations.” 
Behind closed doors, the Indonesian government expressed its displeasure 
at the lawsuits and court rulings in the Netherlands from 2009, the Dutch 
apologies for specific cases of extreme violence in 2011, and the call by KITLV, 
NIMH and NIOD for research on Dutch extreme violence. Only in 2016 did 
President Widodo declare that ‘research can make a positive contribution to 
the discussion in Indonesia. This created more space for the Dutch govern- 
ment to take the next step.* 


CREATING AND PERPETUATING SILENCE 

The power relations sketched out above formed the political-social context 
in which successive Dutch governments had to determine, whenever the 
issue made its unwelcome appearance on the agenda, whether there was a 
need for further reflection and research on the 1945-1949 war, and in par- 
ticular with regard to military conduct: the Indies generation frequently 
stated in no uncertain terms that they saw no need for this, and successive 
Indonesian governments gave the same signal. Moreover, politicians in The 
Hague were confronted with their own involvement in the episode, which 
could prompt much criticism. This applied in the first place to the cabinets 
that had borne political and thus also military responsibility during the war, 
cabinets whose leading parties had continued to hold power in The Hague 
for many decades to come. Later cabinets had to deal with commemorative 
communities — veterans, Indo-Dutch, Moluccans — who had been ignored 
for too long and whom they did not want to offend again. 

In this interplay of forces, until 1969 successive cabinets opted — without 
significant protest — to keep silent on the war and the issue of potential war 
crimes, and to avoid the prosecution of military at all costs. Immediately 
after the war, Roman Catholic-Social Democratic coalition governments 
decided not to carry out thorough investigations of what were now known 
cases of extreme violence, including the actions of the special forces under 
Captain Westerling in Sulawesi, and to keep the results of investigations that 
had been carried out as secret as possible, and in any case to prevent them 
from resulting in the prosecution of the soldiers directly involved or those 


who bore higher responsibility for their actions. MPs from the Labour Party 
(PvdA) that did press for investigations were called to order by their party 
leaders. For example, Westerling was not prosecuted after his failed APRA 
coup in 1950, and the scathing Van Rij-Stam report (1954) on the ‘South 
Sulawesi affair’ was swept under the carpet. This happened after the third 
Drees cabinet had discussed the report at length, whereby politicians were 
well aware that responsibility for this extreme violence lay not only with the 
servicemen who were directly involved, but also with those who bore final 
military, legal and ultimately also political responsibility. Prime Minister 
Willem Drees later stated that he had only been informed about several ‘ex- 
cesses, and that he had been in favour of prosecution with regard to Sulawesi 
and of publishing the Van Rij-Stam report; this was far from the truth.” 

To the extent that there was space for critical reflection, this mainly con- 
cerned the political dimension; but in this respect, too, the main tendency 
was to avoid looking back. For example, in 1956 there was little resistance to 
the decision to shelve the East Indies part of the research by the parliamen- 
tary inquiry on government policy in the Second World War, because it was 
all now considered past history;*° the only objections came from reaction- 
ary colonial factions, namely the former Minister of the Colonies, Charles 
Welter, and also the Communist Party (CPN), now marginalized in the con- 
text of the Cold War. In 1958, Drees remarked at the council of ministers 
that ‘the history of the Indonesian question has to be written in one way or 
another, but at the same time he wished to limit ‘these activities as much as 
possible.” On the death of Sutan Sjahrir (1966), various Dutch leaders re- 
flected critically and even reproached themselves for their own political fail- 
ures. Trouw editor-in-chief Sieuwert Bruins Slot — in the period 1945-1949 
still an outspoken supporter of cracking down on the Republicans — wrote: 
‘On the death of Sjahrir, one can rightly call for attention to what the Dutch 
regime did to him before the war [...], but we, for our part, cannot avoid ac- 
knowledging that we were wrong at the time. He did not discuss the Dutch 
use of violence, however. 

After Hueting’s revelations, the policy of covering up the past could no 
longer continue unabated. Successive cabinets chose to pursue a cautious 
line of tightly-controlled openness, rather than make a clean break with pre- 
vious policy. At the time of the revelations, the Labour Party led by Joop 
den Uyl, who had also been very critical during the war, was in opposition. 
Whereas the Labour Party now insisted on more research and openness, the 
centre-right cabinet, with the Catholic (xvr) politician and former naval 
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officer Piet de Jong as prime minister, attempted to play down the matter. 
More than in the past, concern about causing an uproar among the veter- 
ans was a key motivation. De Jong personally adjusted the conclusions of 
the Excessennota, which had been compiled and written by a civil servants’ 
committee over several months, presenting matters in a better light. Among 
other things this led to the cabinet position — supported by a parliamenta- 
ry majority — that, in spite of acknowledged and regrettable ‘excesses, ‘the 
armed forces as a whole behaved correctly in Indonesia.* This questionable 
opinion has not been revised by the government since. 

The parliamentary debate about the Excessennota in July 1969 focused 
on two questions. First, there was the question of whether the military who 
were responsible for ‘excesses’ should still face prosecution. This suggestion 
was rejected by the ruling parties, with Kvr leader Norbert Schmelzer stat- 
ing that his party saw no need for a ‘cheap hunt for scapegoats’; all of the 
other parties followed his example. The second question was whether a fur- 
ther investigation was needed. Opposition leader Den Uyl believed that this 
was indeed the case, and he insisted in vain on a parliamentary inquiry. In 
doing so, he broke with the Labour Party’s previous line, which was that an 
investigation would not be expedient; in the meantime, however, a fierce 
debate had arisen within the Left about Vietnam and the struggle in the 
Portuguese colonies, which almost inevitably raised questions about the 
Netherlands’ own last colonial war. Nor could a majority be mustered for 
a left-wing motion calling for a broad investigation by a ‘group of academic 
experts’; it merely resulted in a commitment to publish the sources.** The 
first results of this, the Officiële bescheiden [Official documents], were pub- 
lished in 1971, but the last volume was only published in 1996, much later 
than announced at the time. Historian Elsbeth Locher-Scholten has aptly 
described the Officiéle bescheiden, which played almost no role at all in the 
debates about Dutch extreme violence, as a ‘lightning rod.* The Excessenno- 
ta ceased to be a matter of parliamentary interest; it was only in 2008 that 
the memo was again referenced in the House of Representatives, following 
the lawsuit on behalf of the widows of Rawagede.“ 

The question of the prosecution of servicemen who had committed 
crimes remained on the political agenda for some time, albeit largely under 
the radar. This was related to the cabinet’s decision in 1971 to declare that 
the general period of limitation, which until then had been 25 years, was no 
longer applicable in the case of ‘war crimes and crimes against humanity. 
This decision was prompted by the desire to continue to track down, pros- 


ecute and try German and Japanese war criminals for an indefinite period. 
Similar decisions were also taken in other countries. During the preparation 
of this law, the council of ministers explicitly discussed the fact that the sus- 
pension of this period would not apply to Dutch soldiers who had been in- 
volved in the use of extreme violence in Indonesia; there was a desire to spare 
Dutch veterans the uncertainty — or worse. Incomplete and even incorrect 
information was shared with parliament. It was suggested, for example, that 
on the basis of the mutual amnesty declaration of 1949, soldiers from the 
Dutch armed forces could no longer be prosecuted. The fact was concealed 
that, according to regulations that were still in force, the limitation period 
for the KNIL was already in place, but that this did not apply in full to the 
Royal Netherlands Army (KL); as Cees Fasseur, the lead author of the Ex- 
cessennota, had already informed the cabinet, this meant that some named 
KL officers could still be prosecuted. The same Fasseur claimed that he had 
kept one of his most important sources, the Van Rij-Stam report, at home 
for many years to prevent ‘the names of many Dutch soldiers, who had never 
been convicted and whose actions in the East Indies had been the subject of 
judicial investigation’, from being seen by ‘archive staff who might be lacking 
in discretion.” Furthermore, the government used the opportunistic argu- 
ment that there was too little evidence and that this would lead to arbitrar- 
iness; in fact, this was a reward for underreporting and insufficient research 
during the war and the deliberate cover-up that followed. The Council of 
State reacted critically, but parliament toed the line.** 

In that same year of 1971, Queen Juliana paid a state visit to Indonesia, 
where Suharto welcomed her with due ceremony. During the preparations 
for the visit, it already became clear that neither government felt any need 
to reflect on the war. The subject thus remained off the agenda during a state 
visit that was widely praised as being extremely successful and as marking a 
new beginning in bilateral relations. In her speech at dinner, Juliana referred 
only in general terms to ‘the conflict situation, which we had to live through 
in a political sense.” 

Afterwards, it was not difficult for successive cabinets to avoid discussing 
the subject. The first critical publications, such as Willem Izereef’s study 
on extrajudicial executions by the special forces in Sulawesi (1984) and Pe- 
tra Groen’s dissertation, Marsroutes en dwaalsporen [Marching routes and 
wrong turns, 1991], on the failure of Spoor’s strategy, only struck a chord 
in small circles. The situation was completely different when it came to the 
heated debates, mentioned above, about the highly critical draft of Loe de 
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Jong's analysis of the war and Dutch ‘war crimes. De Jong moderated his 
language; the second Lubbers cabinet avoided getting involved in the de- 
bate; and parliament did not press the issue.°° 

Interest in the war was reignited in the mid-1990s, initially following 
the uproar surrounding the granting of a Dutch visa to Poncke Princen, a 
Dutch soldier who had defected to the Republican side at the time, and 
subsequently surrounding Queen Beatrix’s state visit to Indonesia in 1995. 
It is no coincidence that it was precisely at this time that the press again 
published reports of several cases of extreme violence that were not in them- 
selves entirely new, such as Rawagede, on which the channel RTL-5 made a 
television documentary. This prompted parliamentary questions and fresh 
debates, but the government — the third Lubbers cabinet and then the first 
Kok cabinet — repeatedly stated that it did not wish to investigate the ac- 
tions of its predecessors. In 1995, the Kok cabinet again chose to suppress the 
issue. After the parliamentary press received anonymized information about 
extreme violence, Minister of Justice Winnie Sorgdrager cited, in response 
to questions, the decision of 1971 regarding the statute of limitations, and 
neither the press nor politicians pushed any further.” 

Typical of this time were the heated discussions within the government 
regarding Queen Beatrix’s state visit, which had initially been planned to 
start on 17 August 1995. In the end, neither the third Lubbers cabinet nor 
the first Kok cabinet dared take this step, with an eye to fierce resistance 
from veterans’ circles and the Indo-Dutch community. Minister Jan Pronk 
spoke without reservation about the ‘colonial war’ and ‘war crimes, but he 
received no support from the other parties or from his own Labour Party. 
Although the lack of willingness to make a gesture on 17 August and to have 
an apology from the Queen (who had reportedly been willing) did prevent 
further commotion in the Netherlands, this rebounded on the countries’ 
bilateral relations.* The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Hans van Mierlo, was 
almost alone in his jubilant assessment of the visit. “The postcolonial trau- 
mas have finally been expressed; he declared in an interview. This was very 
premature. However, his statement that ‘at that time, in 1947 and 1948, we 
were somewhat out of step with world history, paved the way for Ben Bot’s 
metaphor ten years later.” 

It is striking how quickly the political and social debate that arose in 
1995 about Dutch extreme violence ebbed away once more. When in 2000, 
following Japan’s apologies, Prime Minister Kok also considered making a 
Dutch statement of regret to Indonesia, he backed out under pressure from 


the veterans’ lobby, seconded by the widow of General Spoor” It was not 
the Dutch violence, but the acknowledgement of the suffering of the In- 
do-Dutch and Moluccan communities that begged attention. In December 
2000, these discussions resulted in Het Gebaar (‘the gesture’): the govern- 
ment’s granting of 350 million guilders to be paid to individuals and 35 mil- 
lion guilders for collective causes, ‘in retrospect recognition of the excessive 
formality and bureaucracy and the presumed deficiencies of the East Indian 
redress in combination with the other problems facing the victims of per- 
secution after the Japanese occupation of the Dutch East Indies, especially 
their hostile treatment by Indonesians who were striving for independence’. 

The year 2005 brought yet another anniversary — it was now 60 years 
since the Proklamasi — thereby igniting the debate about the war. This time 
— for the first time — it was a prominent Christian Democrat (CDA) politi- 
cian, Minister of Foreign Affairs Ben Bot, who gave impetus to the debate, 
as he now considered the war ‘unfinished business.” Although some of his 
colleagues still had concerns about the commotion that could be expected 
among the veterans and the Indo-Dutch community, the entire Balkenende 
1 cabinet eventually supported his gesture. Thus, in Jakarta on 17 August 
2005, he was able to express the Netherlands’ political and moral accept- 
ance of the legitimacy of the declaration of independence, and to express 
‘profound regret for all that suffering. These statements were preceded by 
intensive consultations — this time out of the public eye, unlike in 1995 — 
with representatives of the veterans’ and Indo-Dutch communities, and it 
was again emphasized that the veterans were not to blame. Bot hoped, as he 
wrote in his memoirs, that this would be the final chapter; but things turned 
out differently. 

In 2008, the now iconic massacre in Rawagede (9 December 1947) as- 
sumed a new significance when the Committee of Dutch Debts of Honour 
(Stichting KUKB/Nederlandse Ereschulden), founded by Jeffry Pondaag, 
filed a lawsuit against the Dutch state on behalf of the relatives. The Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Maxime Verhagen, initially attempted to get the genie 
back into the bottle with his statement that this was all past history and that 
the statements by his predecessor, Bot, had drawn a line ‘under this part of 
the collective history” However, the court’s ruling in 2011 — that the Dutch 
state could not invoke the statute of limitations and that some form of rep- 
aration had to be granted for established crimes — forced the government to 
take a different tack. The second Rutte cabinet ultimately accepted liability, 
paying compensation of 20,000 euros to the widows of victims of ‘summary 
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executions, and apologizing, not only for Rawagede, but also Sulawesi and 
actions elsewhere. Prime Minister Rutte emphasized, however, that this ges- 
ture should not be taken as a general apology for the ‘police actions’ or as a 
break with previous Dutch policy.’ 

The symbolic value of this legally enforced U-turn was enormous; for the 
first time, the state accepted moral responsibility for extreme violence by its 
own armed forces and recognized that it would be unreasonable and unfair 
to invoke the statute of limitations. The consequences in practice, however, 
were limited. Since 2013, claims have been submitted on behalf of 61 Indo- 
nesian widows, 31 of which have been granted.” In court cases after 2011, 
lawyer Liesbeth Zegveld tried to widen the scope of the claims by extending 
eligibility to claims by children, and by making the state prosecutable for 
torture and rape as well as executions. This had limited success. It is clear 
that since 1949, only a tiny fraction of the victims of Dutch extreme vio- 
lence or their relatives have received any compensation. Moreover, there is 
no prospect of prosecuting the perpetrators, only a few of whom are still 
alive. It is also significant that there has been no rehabilitation to date of 
those who refused to serve in the Dutch East Indies.°° 

It is likely that the initial rejection of a broader historical investigation 
by the first two Rutte cabinets — following the line taken by their many 
predecessors — was mainly motivated by concerns about potentially upset- 
ting the veterans’ circles and the Indo-Dutch and Moluccan communities. 
There were also concerns that more research would lead to more finan- 
cial claims and lawsuits, whilst the Indonesian government’s dismissive 
attitude to new historical research was also a factor. When, in late 2016, 
the cabinet nevertheless decided to fund a broad research programme, 
partly under the influence of the media storm around Rémy Limpach’s De 
brandende kampongs van generaal Spoor, concerns about the veterans were 
explicitly mentioned: “The cabinet realizes that a follow-up investigation 
may cause distress to the group of Indies veterans, but considers it impor- 
tant that further research should also pay attention to the difficult context 
in which Dutch soldiers had to operate, the violence on the Indonesian 
side [...] and the responsibility of political, administrative and military 
leaders.” The cabinet’s concerns about the veterans and Indo-Dutch and 
Moluccan communities were also reflected in the emphatic statement that 
bersiap would be covered by the research and the allocation of extra re- 
sources to the “Witnesses & Contemporaries’ project, which would allow 
key communities to tell their stories.“ 


The Dutch government thus switched track, at least as far as research 
funding was concerned. Whether this will lead to a revision of the govern- 
ment’s position of 1969 remains to be seen. What is clear, however, is that 
this is not something that the third Rutte cabinet explicitly wishes to antic- 
ipate. For the time being, the apology made by King Willem-Alexander in 
Bogor in March 2020, 75 years after the declaration of independence, was 
formulated in relatively general terms: ‘In line with earlier statements by my 
government, I would like to express my regret and apologize for excessive 
violence on the part of the Dutch in those years.’ On the other hand, the 
fact that the king offered this apology in this very place in a year of com- 
memoration suggests that he — and/or his government — did not regard the 
extreme violence merely as an incidental phenomenon. 


A SHOCKING AND AMBIVALENT REDISCOVERY 
In summary, it took many years for a political debate about the legitimacy 
of the military intervention and, in particular, the extreme violence to gain 
traction. Successive Dutch governments initially suppressed this debate, 
then reluctantly created more space for it, but they always tended to play 
down the issue as much as they could. Initially the priority was to distract 
from or cover up the government’s own actions, and later, increasingly, to 
spare the Dutch citizens who were seen as the main victims of the story: the 
veterans and the Indo-Dutch and Moluccan communities. The approach 
taken by Indonesia made it easier to maintain this course for so long. 

How was this possible? Were there no other voices? There were very few 
in politics; the only party that consistently agitated against the war, the CPN, 
had other priorities after 1949 and eventually collapsed. Of all the parties 
that were directly involved during the war, only the Labour Party developed 
a somewhat self-critical tradition, but until recently concern for the veter- 
ans weighed more heavily there, too. In fact, this latter factor was true of 
all parties until around 2010, although left-wing parties were generally pos- 
itive about research. The CDA, the heir of the denominational parties that 
prevailed at the time, only engaged in critical reflection once Ben Bot took 
office. 

And what of the world beyond politics? The most critical voices came 
from the press — but aside from sporadic exceptions during the war, they 
only started to sound in 1969. Prior to that, the press, reflecting the social 
and political segregation within Dutch society at that time (“pillarization’), 
was extremely submissive; and if critical views were expressed, intimidation 
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from veterans or fearful self-censorship was never far away. It is significant 
that Hueting had already tried in vain to draw attention to his experiences in 
1956 (Propria Cures), 1957 (NRC) and 1958 (Het Parool); the press dared not 
respond, partly because the media landscape was still so highly segregated 
and the major parties expected ‘their’ newspapers to toe the line, and partly 
for fear of angry veterans. If the press did publish on Indonesia, it was usual- 
ly critical about what had happened after 1949, in particular in Netherlands 
New Guinea.** 

The fact that Hueting finally got a hearing had everything to do with the 
process of ‘depillarization’ and the political parties’ weakening grip on the 
leading media. De Volkskrant newspaper, which had published the contro- 
versial interview in December 1968, was no longer the mouthpiece of the 
KVP, and the VARA television broadcasting company had wrested itself from 
the Labour Party’s clutches.‘ In the media storm that subsequently flared 
up, there was a certain dichotomy in which the ‘Left’ reported critically and 
the ‘Right’ in particular De Telegraaf, presented itself as the protector of 
veterans’ interests. But in practice, the press quickly lost interest; neither in 
the articles about the statute of limitations in 1971, for example, nor in the 
reporting on Juliana’ state visit in the same year was the link made with the 
‘excesses’ that had so recently provoked so much controversy. It was not 
until 1987 that the media storm was whipped up again, as a consequence of 
the commotion surrounding volume 12 of Loe de Jong’s Koninkrijk, with 
De Telegraaf playing a major role as the mouthpiece of the veterans. The 
storm did not last long then, either. The same period saw the publication of 
memoirs by key political figures, including Drees; their silence on their own 
knowledge of the extreme violence was hardly noted by the press.” 

That is not to say that the media simply forgot about the war; on the 
contrary, more attention was paid to it after 1969 and certainly from 1995, 
especially on television. The most notorious cases were covered in the pro- 
cess, but the framing shifted, with more and more compassion being shown 
to the veterans who had been put in an impossible position by the politi- 
cians, and who looked back on the episode with resentment and sometimes 
feelings of trauma. Although increasingly critical questions were thus asked 
about the nature and legitimacy of the war, and the war was described more 
often as a ‘black page’ in history, the Netherlands’ ‘own’ citizens who were 
generally seen as victims — both the veterans and now also the Indo-Dutch 
and Moluccan communities — continued to be treated and approached with 
great caution.® 


The right-wing press left its readers in no doubt as to where its loyalties 
lay: De Telegraaf, for example, campaigned vehemently against the arrival 
of Poncke Princen, and the newspaper continued to speak for the veterans 
and the Indo-Dutch community. Nevertheless, a shift could be perceived, 
certainly from the late 1990s, towards paying more critical attention to 
Dutch military action in the war. Thus, two frames emerged in parallel: 
one in which the war was a violent black page in history, and one in which 
the veterans were victims. When it came to the latter, self-censorship also 
played a role for many years: one explosive interview from 1969, in which 
Captain Westerling spoke extensively and unreservedly about his methods, 
was shelved until 2012. ‘No one wanted to broadcast it, all the broadcasters 
refused, explained cameraman Joep van der Busken, who had kept the tape 
at home all that time.” 

One substantial change in the development of the commemorative culture 
was that television played an increasingly important role. This was already 
clear from the impact of Hueting’s revelations in 1969, and it was a pattern that 
would repeat itself. In the years up to 1990, 70 documentaries were broadcast 
on Dutch television about the East Indies and Indonesia, 28 of which were 
exclusively about the ‘police actions’ and the violence that was used.° The 
tone of many of these broadcasts was critical; moreover, stories were told that 
brought the violence directly into people’s living rooms. They included long 
documentaries such as Indonesia Merdeka! by Roelof Kiers (1976) and the six- 
part series Ons Indié voor de Indonesiérs [Our East Indies for the Indonesians, 
1985] by Gerard Soeteman and Jan Bodriesz, as well as shorter reports about 
specific cases of violence, such as Rawagede (RTL-s, 1995). 

Other social domains maintained many years of silence on the extreme vi- 
olence. It was only in 1995 that the Council of Churches in the Netherlands 
issued a statement of regret about the accommodating role it had played 
in the war and the way the latter had been fought; in the same year, the 
Dutch Catholic bishops described the failure to accept 17 August as a ‘tragic 
mistake’ This was all new; in previous decades, it was only in exceptional 
cases that critical voices had been heard from the churches and repatriated 
clergy.” 

It also took many years for the field of academia, particularly historians, 
to pay critical attention to the war of 1945-1949 and the extreme violence in 
particular” In this domain, too, there was initially a tendency to turn the 
page quickly. After 1950, colonial history was pushed to the margins in all 
Dutch universities, and Dutch military historiography was in its infancy in 
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any case. Only in the late 19sos were proposals made to document the epi- 
sode through archival research and interviews with those involved. It took 
another ten years — until 1968, and thus before Hueting had made his reve- 
lations — for the cabinet to decide to fund a source publication; this was car- 
ried out under the auspices of the State Commission for National History 
(Rijkscommissie voor Vaderlandse Geschiedenis) by a former East Indian 
official, S. van der Wal 

As mentioned above, in the debate prompted by the Excessennota in 
1969, the Labour Party and the Democrats 66 party demanded an in-depth 
historical investigation, which would have undoubtedly yielded results 
and more fuss in the course of the 1970s. Prime Minister De Jong — who, 
according to Fasseur, wanted to avoid the appearance of a cover-up — was 
prepared to make extra resources available for an investigation that would 
also address the ‘excesses problem’ Parliament did not insist, however, and 
so a small team of historians of a conservative persuasion provisionally em- 
barked on their archival research, ultimately publishing very few incrim- 
inating military documents. In 1987 Den Uyl, who in 1969 had already 
expressed his concerns about an ‘academic cover-up’ of extreme violence, 
again inquired about an historical investigation. Prime Minister Ruud 
Lubbers referred to his predecessor De Jong, who had expressed doubts 
as to whether historical research was a governmental task. Lubbers agreed 
with the statement that ‘the writing of history should be left to those who 
felt called upon to do it’; and Den Uyl and the rest of parliament left it at 
that.” 

When it came to the writing of history in universities and institutes, si- 
lence reigned. Van Doorn and Hendrix — themselves sociologists — left their 
research untouched until after Hueting’s revelations; they were the only 
ones to focus on the extreme violence. Loe de Jong wrote only one chapter 
about it, and he himself operated independently of an academic institution. 
It was only with great difficult that history student Willem IJzereef found a 
publisher for his study De Zuid-Celebes affaire [The South Sulawesi Affair] 
in 1984, and the book subsequently received little attention; he had to gain 
advance permission from Prime Minister Lubbers to publish his findings. 
Petra Groen of the military history department of the Koninklijke Land- 
macht (KL), a predecessor of the NIMH, published a deeply critical analysis 
of General Spoor’s military strategy in Marsroutes en dwaalsporen (1991), 
but the book did not focus on extreme violence. As mentioned above, the 
Officiéle bescheiden played no role in the debate about extreme violence. Fi- 


nally, archivist and history student Harm Scholtens was unable to find a 
publisher for his thesis on Rawagede (2008). 

In recent decades, more space has emerged for colonial history in univer- 
sities and research institutes. More resources have been made available for 
research too, because the government has also considered this an important 
part of the gesture of recognition made to the veterans and the Indo-Dutch 
and Moluccan communities. As a result, much more is now known about 
the colonial dimension of this history and its consequences for the postco- 
lonial Netherlands, but much less about the impact of this history on In- 
donesia itself, especially in 1945-1949. Fasseur, for decades the most promi- 
nent historian in this field, remained true to his governmental leanings; in 
1995 he argued that it would not be feasible to hold court cases on possible 
reparations, because ‘then every Indonesian would be able to file a claim. 
Rawagede was just one incident in a whole series. I can name 50 other such 
villages‘ Evidently, no one thought to ask him to name them, and he him- 
self certainly gave no impetus to further research in this area. 

In history education too, the war and certainly the extreme violence re- 
mained a blind spot for many years. Until 1970, schoolbooks neither men- 
tioned nor condoned the episode. Only from the late 1980s was more writ- 
ten, and the phrase ‘war crimes’ was used for the first time with reference to 
the Westerling method. Since 2000 there has been a turnaround and the 
tone has become much more critical, although the dominant perspective 
is still Dutch. The war also became part of the canon of Dutch history that 
was presented in 2006, which likewise contributed to its new framing as a 
nadir in the nation’s history.” This does not alter the fact that the official 
curriculum continues to pay only very limited attention to colonial history 
in a general sense, and to this last colonial war in particular. 

To summarize: when the war of 1945-1949 was finally rediscovered, 
thanks in part to government support, historians paid significant attention 
to its diplomatic and political aspects, and only much later to how war had 
been waged and to Dutch extreme violence. After 2000, the spotlight — also 
in part due to government subsidies — was mainly on the veterans and the 
Indo-Dutch and Moluccan communities; only recently did the war as such 
come back into focus.” In that sense, the criticism directed at the historiog- 
raphy produced by Dutch universities, but also at KITLV, NIMH and NIOD 
— “Why didn’t these institutes embark on their own research much earlier?’ 
— is not unfounded. The fact is that the research on the extreme violence has 
gained momentum in recent decades and has become much more critical in 
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tone than ever before, in a broader context in which more attention is paid 
to themes such as postcolonialism, the rise of the international legal order, 
human rights and transitional justice.” 

It is equally striking that — unlike in many other countries — so little crit- 
icism of the war was expressed by public intellectuals and in the cultural 
sphere. Until 1969 hardly any literary works were published about the war, 
aside from Lucebert’s exceptional poem ‘Minnebrief aan onze gemartelde 
bruid Indonesia [Love letter to our tortured bride Indonesia, 1949], Oeroeg 
(1948) by Helle Haasse, and perhaps also Jk heb altijd gelijk [I'm always right] 
by Willem Frederik Hermans. Among these, only the ‘minnebrief’ took vio- 
lence as its theme. Many ‘silent’ years passed between Graa Boomsma’s novel 
De laatste typhoon |The last typhoon] and Rudy Kousbroek’s critical reflec- 
tions in Het Oostindisch kampsyndroom [East Indies camp syndrome], both 
from 1992, and Alfred Birney’s award-winning novel De tolk van Java [The 
interpreter of Java, 2016]. As mentioned above, it is only in recent years that 
extremely critical books have been published in Indo-Dutch and Moluccan 
circles, as well as plays such as Westerling — een broederstrijd (2018) and films 
such as De Oost (2021). 

In 1991, the Royal Dutch Army Museum in Delft was the first to pro- 
duce an exhibition about the war that approached the conflict from the 
perspective of the common soldier, although the issue of extreme violence 
was not raised.” Several years later, there was an exhibition of the work of 
two photographers — Cas Oorthuys and Charles Breijer — who captured 
the early years of the Indonesian Republic, but it, too, did not portray the 
violence.” After 1995, exhibitions were held here and there in the Nether- 
lands of photos that had been taken by serving soldiers, showing the dark 
side of the war. The Rotterdam-based conscript Fer Fontijn, for example, 
had been troubled for so years by the photos he had taken of revenge ac- 
tions. He dared not publish them earlier for fear of the response from other 
veterans, ‘because I had broken the code” Only much later was this fol- 
lowed by permanent exhibitions in Bronbeek (‘Oorlog!’ [War!], 2015) and 
the National Military Museum that did pay attention to the war violence, 
as well as the temporary exhibition at Amsterdam’s Resistance Museum en- 
titled “Colonial war 1945-1959: Desired and undesired images’ (2015), and 
the extremely critical exhibition ‘Dossier Indié’ [Indies dossier] at Wereld- 
museum Rotterdam, which did indeed underline the violent nature of the 
entire colonial system (2019). 

Besides the specific groups mentioned above, how involved were the 


‘Dutch people’? Probably not so deeply at first, partly because the war had 
taken place so far away, and in time because censorship and framing meant 
that almost no critical image of the war emerged, followed by decades of 
near-silence and its almost total neglect in education.“ All of the commo- 
tion surrounding Hueting’s revelations appears to have affected mainly 
those directly involved. It would be fair to say that these groups had trau- 
matic experiences and perhaps even permanent trauma. A survey of viewers 
of the three broadcasts of Achter het Nieuws [Behind the headlines] about 
Hueting showed that the viewing numbers and ratings hardly deviated from 
the average; if a raw nerve had been hit, then it belonged to a very limited 
section of society.” The latter consisted mainly of minorities, who were then 
(and now) poorly known and understood. Twenty-five years later, around 


In 2011, ambassador Tjeerd de Zwaan (left) offers his apologies on behalf of the Nether- 
lands for the massacre carried out by Dutch soldiers in Rawagede in 1947. Shortly before- 


hand, lawyer Liesbeth Zegveld (centre) had won the lawsuit brought by bereaved relatives 


against the Dutch State. Source: Romeo Gacad, AFP. 
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the time of Beatrix’s state visit and the (now-old) news about Rawagede, 
a clear majority — according to an opinion poll — rejected the notion of a 
national debate about the Dutch military action; opinions were strongly di- 
vided on apologizing to Indonesia.” 

And what about activists? They existed, of course, but they tended to focus 
on human rights violations under Suharto or the frustrated Moluccan ideals 
of the Republik Maluku Selatan (RMs), rather than Dutch war crimes. This 
picture changed substantially only after the fall of Suharto, particularly with 
the founding of the KUKB by Jeffry Pondaag in Indonesia in 2005, which 
subsequently became a foundation in the Netherlands in 2007. Since then, 
other anti-colonial activist groups have been founded with strong substan- 
tive links to Pondaag, such as Histori bersama and De Grauwe Eeuw, the 
anti-poles of lobbying groups such as Aurore, the Indo-Dutch Federation 
(Federatie Indische Nederlanders, FIN) and Maluku4Maluku. From their 
diametrically opposed starting points, both poles take an extremely critical 
view of the research by KITLV, NIMH and NIOD.” 


CONCLUSION 

Reflecting on the past seven decades, it can be stated that an open and crit- 
ical debate about Dutch military action in the Indonesian War of Inde- 
pendence was a long time coming, and that even then the discussion only 
developed in fits and starts. This slow and hesitant preamble to what could 
be described as the self-critical ‘processing’ of the war can be explained by a 
number of circumstances, and it is by no means exceptional from an inter- 
national perspective. 

The commemorative communities in Dutch society that were most af- 
fected by the war initially had different priorities and felt ignored by the 
Dutch government. That government, in turn, was from the outset keen to 
steer the episode towards as quiet a conclusion as possible. At first, there 
was a tendency to look back as little as one could. In practice, this resulted 
in no one being acknowledged; the fact that it took so long for East Indies/ 
Indonesia memorials to be added to the thousands of memorials to the Sec- 
ond World War, regardless of whether they concerned the 1942-1945 period 
or the 1945-1949 period, is typical in this regard.” Nor did the increasing 
recognition of these groups in later years automatically mean that more at- 
tention was paid to the Dutch violence; on the contrary. The government 
policy that was eventually pursued in the 1980s to appease the diverse “In- 
dies generation’ — veterans and ‘repatriates, the Indo-Dutch and Moluccan 


communities — required a completely different focus from that of Dutch 
war violence. Indeed, this suited successive governments, given the transfer- 
able responsibility for the actions of their predecessors. 

The long concealment and ‘covering up’ of the war had negative conse- 
quences for later and thus also present-day research into the war of 1945- 
1949. What is certain is that little was documented during the war that 
would have facilitated the prosecution and punishment of war crimes — 
and in the last phase of the war and later much possibly incriminating ma- 
terial was destroyed.”°® No wide-ranging debriefing took place at the time 
that could have resulted in research collections. Furthermore, the creation, 
disclosure and academic use of interview collections in the Netherlands 
and Indonesia got off to a late start. 

This, too, meant that much potential documentation was irrevocably lost. 
The low level of interest in this history, which for decades was repeatedly 
‘rediscovered’ in fragmented form, reveals the lack of national self-criticism. 
The fact that this episode was primarily associated with several specific com- 
munities made it easier to deny and relativize these events, and to perpetuate 
the prevailing rose-tinted national self-image. This, too, contributed to the 
tenacity of ‘postcolonial absences. This now appears to be changing further, 
however, as shown by the great interest in the media and elsewhere in recent 
literary non-fiction publications such as Martin Bossenbroek’s De wraak 
van Diponegoro [Diponegoro's revenge, 2020] and in particular the best- 
seller Revolusi (2020) by David van Reybrouck, as well as Alfred Birney's 
faction bestseller De tolk van Java [The interpreter from Java] (2016) and 
Jim Taihuttu’s film De Oost (2021). 

The slow tempo and varying nature of the processing — or at least of 
self-critical debate — were also facilitated by the dearth of strong dissenting 
voices. In the Netherlands, the most important political parties were them- 
selves involved in this history, and thus bore a responsibility for which it was 
difficult to account. The media was extremely submissive until well into the 
1960s, whilst in other public domains — churches, academia, culture — there 
was a similar tendency to avoid these thorny issues. This did change, but slow- 
ly, with varying levels of intensity and ambivalence. The whole process of si- 
lence and concealment was also facilitated by the fact that the political leaders 
of the Republic of Indonesia, reflecting their own domestic priorities, never 
publicly insisted on an investigation into Dutch war violence, and indicated 
in private that they considered critical reflection inopportune. As a result, al- 
most no joint Indonesian-Dutch research was carried out on the war violence. 
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Joint research was undertaken as part of the broader research pro- 
gramme that forms the basis for this book, although the Indonesian re- 
search did not focus primarily on Dutch war violence, but on other aspects 
of the Indonesian War of Independence. Of course, that is not to say — al- 
though it is often suggested otherwise — that there are no longer any sad 
or bitter memories of this violence in Indonesia, and no feelings of anger 
or hatred. Indonesian grief, in particular, was given a literal face in Dutch 
Tv documentaries from the 1990s and in the later court cases, because the 
victims and their relatives were able to tell their stories for the first time. 
That, in turn, generated significant attention in the media, which created 
more space for Indonesian voices. The process has been slow, however, and 
is by no means complete. The Indies commemoration of the end of the 
Second World War, held each year on 15 August, still focuses primarily on 
the European suffering during the Japanese occupation, not the mass suf- 
fering during the Japanese occupation of the Indonesian majority of what 
the Netherlands then considered to be an inseparable part of the kingdom. 
And at the annual Dutch commemorations of those who fell in the War of 
Independence, the dead from their own armed forces are commemorated, 
not those on the Indonesian side, who were perhaps twenty times their 
number. 

Where does the balance lie today? Without a doubt, the image of the 
Indonesian War of Independence is changing in the Netherlands, not only 
in relation to the legitimacy of the war but also the manner in which it was 
fought by the armed forces, upon the orders of the military and political 
authorities. The perspective is more critical than it was; more critical, even, 
than the assessment of colonialism in a broader sense.” It is plausible that 
this new picture will become more deeply rooted in the coming years, in 
education and in the cultural sphere, but also in political statements. More 
space has emerged for this. Nevertheless, it will take great efforts from all 
sides for the commemoration of this history to become a truly joint under- 
taking. 

The picture is thus in flux; but in the meantime, the question remains as 
to how deep the reconsideration really goes. The official Dutch acknowl- 
edgement of and apologies for specific cases of extreme violence were ini- 
tially enforced by court rulings. Moreover, these rulings related to specific 
events in the colonial past, not Dutch colonialism in a broader sense. From 
that perspective, these limited and forced gestures are still a far cry from 
the German Vergangenheitsbewaltigung; a process, often commended as 


exemplary, in which responsibility for past crimes is accepted not only by 
political and social institutions, but also by broad layers of society in both 
a political, financial and legal sense, and enshrined in a national culture of 
remembrance.” 
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IV. 


CLOSING 
REMARKS 


Conclusions 


On 17 August 1945, two days after the Japanese surrender that brought an 
end to the Second World War in Asia, Sukarno and Mohammad Hatta de- 
clared Indonesia an independent state. This step was not recognized by the 
Netherlands, because the latter considered itself to be the legitimate author- 
ity and wanted to retain control over Indonesia’s future. Indonesia thus had 
to be brought back under control. In the wake of British and Australian 
troops, the first Dutch military personnel and officials arrived in Indonesia 
to prepare for the return of colonial rule, followed by larger troop dispatch- 
es. The clashing ambitions of the Netherlands and the Republic led to four 
years of bitter conflict and tough negotiations, with many casualties, espe- 
cially on the Indonesian side. In recent decades, there have been increasing 
and stronger indications that the Dutch armed forces used extreme violence 
in their operations, on a larger scale than was officially admitted by the 
Dutch either at the time or later. 

Partly because of the often high level of violence, the war that the Neth- 
erlands fought in the former colony had enormous consequences, par- 
ticularly for the Indonesian population. First and foremost, the effects 


* This conclusion was written by the programme leaders and the editorial board, in consultation with the 


programme council of Dutch researchers. 
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were high numbers of dead and wounded, as well as all the devastation 
and misery brought by a protracted war, the extent of which is difficult 
to determine.' It is impossible to give precise figures for the number of In- 
donesian casualties as a result of Dutch military action. It has long been 
assumed that 100,000 died, but this figure cannot be substantiated with 
accuracy. According to Dutch sources, however, there were at least 46,000 
casualties during and in the seven months following the second Dutch of- 
fensive, Operation Kraai, alone. We also know that the casualty ratio in 
the fighting between the Netherlands and the Republic was generally ex- 
tremely unequal. The fact that many Indonesian civilians as well as fighters 
were killed can be inferred from the sources, which, though numerous, are 
fragmentary and incomplete, as well as from the many memorial plaques, 
burial fields and monuments to the victims of the War of Independence 
in villages and towns throughout the country. Finally, demographic calcu- 
lations for the period 1940-1950 suggest excess mortality in the millions, 
although it is not clear what proportion of the deaths should be attributed 
to military violence. By contrast, the number of victims on the Dutch side 
can be established fairly accurately, both in terms of the number of soldiers 
who died in the war and the Europeans, Indo-Europeans and Moluccans, 
as well as Indonesians in Dutch service, who died as a result of the violence 
in the first phase of the Indonesian Revolution, known in the Netherlands 
as the ‘bersiap period. 

The desire for greater clarity about this history of war and violence ulti- 
mately led to this research programme. The primary aim of the research was 
to provide a more detailed analysis of and explanation for the nature of the 
Dutch military action in Indonesia in the years 1945-1949, paying ample at- 
tention to the historical, political and international context, as well as to the 
political and social aftermath of the war. More specifically, the programme 
focused on the use of extreme violence by the Dutch armed forces and its 
consequences, and the extent to which political and legal responsibility was 
taken for this extreme violence both at the time and later. These questions 
formed the basis for the selection of the various sub-projects, the key find- 
ings of which are summarized in the preceding chapters. 

In the introductory section of this book, it was explained that when des- 
ignating or describing different forms of violence, we would use concrete 
terms wherever possible. Generalized and loaded terms such as ‘inordinate; 
‘excessive’, ‘illegitimate’ and ‘disproportionate’ violence, and also ‘war crimes, 
would only be used when accompanied by further explanation. This choice 


— the result of lengthy and intensive discussions between the researchers in- 
volved — stemmed from an awareness that, whilst they convey an intuitive 
sense of unacceptability, these terms are far from unambiguous because they 
can be associated with a wide range of legal, political and moral norms, some 
of which are enshrined in national and international laws and treaties, which 
in turn were and are subject to various interpretations. The latter point was 
an important reason to avoid legal considerations; yet, as explained in the 
introductory chapter, there is much to be said for the claim that the funda- 
mental principles of international humanitarian law were applicable during 
the Indonesian War of Independence, or at least were deemed so, including 
by the colonial authorities themselves, and that the actions of the Dutch 
armed forces could and can be measured against these rules. 

In this programme, the term ‘extreme violence’ functions as an overar- 
ching concept, as an indication of violence that was mostly used outside or 
at the margins of direct, regular combat situations. This violence was di- 
rected against civilians or against servicemen or fighters who had been dis- 
armed after their capture or surrender, and usually occurred in the absence 
of direct military necessity or without a clearly defined military objective. 
Such violence could take all kinds of forms, such as torture, executions 
without trial, abuse, rape, looting, violent reprisals such as burning down 
kampongs or shooting civilians, or mass detention. Extreme violence also 
occurred within regular combat operations. For example, it could involve 
the use of heavy, but also light weaponry, whereby the risk of civilian casu- 
alties was ignored or taken for granted, or battles or operations in which 
soldiers fired at attackers more intensively and for longer than necessary. 
The primary function of the concept of ‘extreme violence’ is thus to de- 
scribe the mode of warfare, but it also creates possibilities for considering 
the impact of the violence on the victims, and the political and moral as- 
pects — however difficult they may be to define — of this violence. After all, 
these forms of violence contravened everything that contemporary Dutch 
political and military leaders claimed to stand for, certainly to the outside 
world, and they clashed with widely held moral values, not infrequently 
those of the perpetrators themselves. A number of the sub-projects reveal 
how fluid the different forms of violence were, and the extent to which 
the use of extreme violence was bound up with the nature of the war, the 
chosen strategy, and the dynamics of the violence. 

As explained in the third introductory chapter in this book, the existing 
historical literature identifies a considerable number of factors that contrib- 
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uted to the large-scale use of extreme violence by the Dutch armed forces: 
an unrealistic and therefore risky strategy with insufficient resources, based 
on an underestimation of and contempt for the adversary, which lowered 
the threshold for extreme violence; the often indifferent and opportunistic 
attitude of the political and the civilian and military judicial authorities, 
which facilitated a practice of secrecy and impunity; the quality and the 
prevailing culture of the armed forces, in terms of inadequate leadership at 
various levels, inexperience, an overly one-sided focus on conventional war- 
fare, and insufficient education, training, communication and discipline; 
the inadequate, opportunistic and sometimes irresponsible selection of 
troops and auxiliaries; and continuity in the harsh administrative and mil- 
itary traditions rooted in colonial prestige, passed on via the Royal Neth- 
erlands East Indies Army (KNIL) to the Royal Netherlands Army (KL) and 
the Marine Brigade. 

This research programme built on these insights, focusing — as explained 
above — on a more detailed analysis and explanation of the Dutch military 
action, specifically the use of extreme violence and its consequences, and the 
extent to which political and legal authorities took responsibility for the 
violence. This concluding chapter sets out the key findings of the various 
sub-projects with regard to several central themes, followed by some general 
observations in relation to the main questions addressed by the programme. 


PERSPECTIVES 
Although the leading questions addressed by this research programme 
stemmed from Dutch scholarly and social debates and most of the projects 
were conducted by Dutch historians, the programme also aimed to create a 
history that captured multiple voices, based on the rich variety of perspec- 
tives in the Netherlands and Indonesia. Among other things, this ambition 
was reflected in the joint discussions between Dutch and Indonesian re- 
searchers on the use — or the avoidance — of specific terms and concepts, for 
these are closely linked to perspectives, as explained in the first chapter of 
this book. Furthermore, an attempt was made — with varying success, cer- 
tainly when it came to Indonesian voices — to allow the different perspec- 
tives to resonate in every part of the research, in the selection of sources, 
themes and views. 

Two projects were explicitly devoted to this attempt to incorporate mul- 
tiple voices and perspectives: Regional Studies and Witnesses & Contem- 
poraries. Although both were based on collaboration with Indonesian his- 


torians, they otherwise differed greatly in design. The collaborative project 
Regional Studies focused on historical research into local and regional de- 
velopments in Indonesia at the time of the War of Independence, based on a 
number of connecting themes. Witnesses & Contemporaries functioned as 
a ‘front office’ to which people could bring their stories, suggestions and ex- 
periences relating to the War of Independence. By gathering personal stories, 
the project, which worked with the other sub-projects in several ways and 
at different times, highlighted the great variety of experiences and memories 
in both the Netherlands and Indonesia. In doing so, Witnesses & Contem- 
poraries emphasizes the human dimension of the story: how people experi- 
enced the events, and how they processed and continue to process them in 
both personal and collective memories and the culture of remembrance. The 
focus on micro-histories reveals the continuum of violence and individual 
perceptions of violence, as well as showing how positions and loyalties are 
subject to change in constantly shifting contexts. The outcome is a kaleido- 
scope of experiences and emotions, sometimes strikingly similar, more often 
very different or even contradictory, not only to each other, but often also to 
prevailing images in history. 


REGIONAL STUDIES: REVOLUTIONARY WORLDS 
One important aim of the programme was to situate the actions of the 
Dutch armed forces during the Indonesian War of Independence in their 
historical, political and international context; and that context was primari- 
ly formed by the revolutionary developments in Indonesia. 

The image of a single war against the Republic and its army has persisted 
in the Netherlands, but the reality was much more complicated. Not only 
were many other armed groups involved in the conflict with the Dutch, 
but the Indonesian Revolution was a multiform phenomenon in which po- 
litical, religious, social and regional conflicts were fought out, sometimes 
armed, sometimes in parallel to or as part of the war with the Netherlands. 
These developments are best studied at the local and regional levels, as this 
also opens up other perspectives on movements, communities and individ- 
ual citizens with their own ideals and fears, in situations where strategic and 
sometimes also existential choices were unavoidable. The key terms in this 
analysis are legitimacy, violence and loyalty. 

The Proklamasi gave the process of Indonesian state and nation-building 
a concrete form — the Republic. This has always been emphasized in the col- 
lective memory and in the politics of remembrance. Nevertheless, there was 
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no single revolution, not least because no one really understood or could 
foresee the end point that lay ahead. There were grand and stirring ambi- 
tions that were consonant with the pre-war desire to achieve full independ- 
ence for Indonesia. There was also the complex everyday reality, in which 
some people — simply in order to survive — adopted various small, some- 
times even personal ideals that together added up to form ‘the’ revolution. 

In order to further our understanding of the dynamics of violence, it is 
important to consider the function of violence, and thus its fluidity and am- 
biguity. First, taking this approach contradicts the assumption that Indone- 
sians, Chinese, Dutch, Indo-Europeans and others were exclusively either 
victims or perpetrators; these categories were often muddled. Moreover, ap- 
proaching violence in terms of functionality also reveals what was achieved 
by exposing civilians to violence: it was used to force civilians to grant their 
support to either various Indonesian or Dutch troops. Everyday violence in 
addition became a ‘meaningful’ way for civilians — and fighters — to ensure 
their own safety. But of course, violence could also be dysfunctional and 
there were also other ways to win over the population. 

Non-fighting individuals and communities also formed part of these 
revolutionary worlds. They often found themselves at the end of the chain 
of violence, and thus rapidly became the victims of mutually exclusive par- 
ties that were fighting for power and legitimacy. The perpetrators included 
Dutch soldiers, Indonesians and Chinese fighting under the Dutch flag, but 
also militant youths (pemuda), soldiers from the Republican army and, for 
example, communist and Islamic armed groups. Violence was a means to 
bind local or regional communities — Indonesians, Chinese, Indo-Euro- 
peans — to a particular programme and force them to grant their loyalty and 
support, thereby undermining the position of other parties. 

State-building was not only a goal, but also a weapon in the conflict. The 
idea was that if a single authority could rule over the population and thus 
gradually acquire legitimacy, another authority would be unable to do so — 
and would lose its grip on the population or fail to become established at all. 
This conclusion also relates to the federalization of Indonesia initiated by the 
Dutch administration — the division of Indonesia into autonomous federal 
states, each with their own government. The federal state of East Indonesia 
(Negara Indonesia Timur) was formed by the Netherlands in this context, as 
well as smaller autonomous regions (daerah) on Sumatra and in West and 
East Java. The Republic, viewed by the Dutch as one of the intended federal 
states, opposed this form of state-building. The Republican interpretation 


of sovereignty envisaged a unitary state under Indonesian leadership, with 
authority over the whole of Indonesia. The Republic was thus not prepared 
to allow other forms of authority to compete with its own, and was willing 
to fight for this. 

Even within its own territory, however, the Republic was not the only 
authority that sought power and influence. In West Java, the Islamic move- 
ment Darul Islam sprang into the gap left by the Republic when Republican 
troops withdrew in January 1948 as part of the Dutch-Indonesian Renville 
Agreement. Moreover, the Republic’s authority was constantly threatened 
from within. The heterogeneous but nationalistic pemuda movement de- 
manded a forward-looking, uncompromising position from the Republic, 
built on perjuangan (struggle) and total independence. This was at odds 
with the views in the political heart of the Republic, Yogyakarta, which left 
room for diplomatic negotiations with the Dutch. The Republican leaders 
wanted to demonstrate an organized state whilst simultaneously warding 
off a federation, while the pemuda insisted on the overthrow of both coloni- 
al structures and local Indonesian traditions. 

In areas where more than one of these nascent authorities operated, of- 
ten border areas, the residents lived between two or more parties that each 
demanded support and, if necessary, attempted to extract it by force. Local 
communities developed a strategy that involved shifting and multiple loyal- 
ties. This could bring temporary benefits. First, showing support to those in 
power at any time offered a chance to escape the violence that, in the absence 
of such support, would almost inevitably follow. Second, these connections 
— however short-lived they might be — also brought opportunities: bene- 
fits in the form of access to food, clothing and so forth. Moreover, showing 
loyalty offered a chance to gain personal influence or secure interests. For 
example, Chinese or Indonesians joined armed groups under Dutch super- 
vision in order to protect their own communities, and Indonesians joined 
pemuda armed groups in order to assert themselves or protect their villages 
or families. 

When a single authority succeeded in asserting itself in a certain area 
for a longer period, loyalty to other authorities usually decreased or even 
seemed to disappear altogether. Such a demonstrative transition signified 
obedience to the new authority and prevented revenge for earlier ‘collabora- 
tion. For example, Republican chiefs whose desa suddenly found themselves 
in Dutch territory after military action often remained in their posts, but 
under Dutch authority — which, one should add, was often in line with tra- 
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ditional power structures at the local level. For similar reasons, police agents 
and officials ‘deserted’ from the Dutch to the Republican side, and officials 
and politicians from autonomous federal areas maintained contact, openly 
or otherwise, with representatives of the Republic. A pragmatic — perhaps 
opportunistic — stance was often unavoidable. 

For the Dutch administration and the Dutch armed forces, but equally 
for their Republican adversaries, such shifts in loyalty often came as an un- 
pleasant surprise, because they thought they had a ‘grip’ on the population. 
However, the Republic — with its message of merdeka, which eclipsed the 
Dutch promises — prevailed. It did not become clear until the end of the war 
how far the balance had tipped against the Netherlands: whilst support for 
the Republic had only grown, local support for the colonial government had 
largely evaporated. 


BERSIAP AND THE VIOLENCE IN THE FIRST 
PHASE OF THE INDONESIAN REVOLUTION 

In the Netherlands, the months between October 1945 and March 1946 are 
known as ‘bersiap’; a period that Indies-Dutch and Moluccan communities 
in the Netherlands remember as being characterized by widespread, irregu- 
lar and often extreme Indonesian violence against Indo-European, Dutch 
and Moluccan citizens. These events in the first months after the Japanese 
surrender are often viewed in isolation in the Dutch and English historiog- 
raphy, but in order to deepen our understanding of this period, it is neces- 
sary and also more meaningful to see them as the first phase of the Indone- 
sian War of Independence. 

The outbursts of extreme violence against Indo-Europeans, Moluccans 
and Dutch should not be viewed as isolated phenomena, but placed in the 
context of what German historian Christian Gerlach calls an ‘extremely vio- 
lent society, a concept that may be applied to large parts of Indonesia in this 
first phase of the revolution. The violence also continued after March 1946, 
we should add, although it unfolded very differently in different communi- 
ties. This becomes clear when we also consider the violence against civilians 
and captured fighters outside Java and Sumatra, and against communities 
and parties other than Indo-Europeans, Dutch and Moluccans. 

Violence by Indonesian pemuda was directed against Indo-European, 
Moluccan and Dutch civilians, as well as against Indonesian civilians who 
were seen — rightly or wrongly — as representatives of the colonial admin- 
istration. Other groups and individuals whom Indonesian armed groups 


considered a threat to Indonesian independence were also potential targets. 
Pemuda also murdered, tortured and mutilated Japanese and British captured 
soldiers, and Chinese and Japanese civilians. The violence was perpetrated by 
multiple parties. Japanese, British and Dutch troops and armed groups on 
the Dutch side contributed in turn, shooting indiscriminately at unarmed 
and armed Indonesian civilians and executing prisoners without trial. 

In short, the extreme violence against civilians and captured fighters in 
this period took place along socio-economic as well as ‘ethnic’ lines. Indone- 
sia could be described as an extremely violent society, as defined by Gerlach: 
a society in which different communities fall victim to omnipresent phys- 
ical and non-physical violence, committed by multiple parties and social 
groups, often in collaboration with official organizations. The reasons for 
this violence varied widely, from political, social and religious motives to 
punishment for (alleged) collaboration and opposition to the revolution. 
Furthermore, there were personal, criminal and opportunistic motives for 
the violence that had little to do with anti-colonial or political motivations. 

The violent nature of this earliest period of the revolution is revealed by 
the casualty numbers for the various population groups. The groups that 
probably suffered the most civilian casualties in this period — the Indone- 
sians and the Chinese — are also the least well-documented. Unfortunately, 
sources on the Indonesian and Chinese victims are scarce, but it is estimated 
that there were many tens of thousands of victims. Large-scale violence by 
the British, especially during the second phase of the Battle of Surabaya in 
November 1945, claimed thousands of Indonesian lives, including those of 
many civilians. In the same period, hundreds of Japanese civilians and doz- 
ens of captured Japanese soldiers were also killed. 

Based on our own research — which drew on the Netherlands War 
Graves Foundation’s database of victims and lists and files containing 
names from various archives — into the victims on the Dutch side between 
17 August 1945 and 31 March 1946, including Indo-European, Moluccan 
and Indonesian fatalities, we arrived at a substantiated figure of 3,723 fa- 
talities on the Dutch side, 1,344 of whom certainly died as a result of the 
violence. If we add the 2,000 missing persons who were still registered in 
December 1949, and the more than 125 people who died, who were found 
in the sources used but whose date of death is unknown, and who therefore 
cannot be included as victims, then we arrive at a substantiated estimate 
of almost 6,000 fatalities. This number is very similar to earlier estimates, 
and contradicts the estimates of 20,000 or even 30,000 victims that have 
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circulated in the past two decades, based on unsubstantiated assumptions 
and extrapolations. 

More recently, it has been suggested that the violence during the earliest 
phase of the Indonesian Revolution was an important reason for the Dutch 
military intervention. The sources from the years 1945-1949 reveal a different 
picture: ‘bersiap violence’ was not the reason for the reoccupation of Indo- 
nesia or for the dispatch of Dutch troops. In military and government com- 
munications and in the media, attention was paid to this violence, but in the 
form of rather sporadic reports of acts of violence committed by individual 
‘rampokkers, ‘peloppers and extremists in irregular actions. It was clearly indi- 
cated that this violence was not random, but that it was mainly perpetrated 
against groups that were suspected of opposition to independence, or that 
were associated with traditional or colonial authority: Indo-Dutch and Eu- 
ropeans, but also British Indians, Japanese, Chinese and, above all, Indone- 
sians. However, these reports do not reflect the idea of ‘bersiap’as a deliberate 
campaign against one clearly defined community. The concept of bersiap as 
targeted Indonesian violence against Indo-Europeans, Moluccans and Dutch 
was only developed in the Dutch culture of remembrance from the 1980s on- 
wards. This narrative has become increasingly dominant in recent years, along 
with rising estimates of casualties, which are sometimes even framed in terms 
of genocide. At the same time, the ‘bersiap period’ often featured in veterans’ 
and Indo-Dutch memoirs as a retrospective justification for the deployment 
of Dutch troops in Indonesia and the Dutch use of force against Indonesians. 


EXTREME VIOLENCE BY THE INTELLIGENCE 
SERVICES 

In the district court of The Hague in 2014, the 86-year-old Javanese Yaseman 
testified to having been mistreated by the Dutch intelligence service during his 
imprisonment in 1947. As well as being tortured with electricity and subjected 
to waterboarding, he had been struck on the head with a stick and burned 
with a cigarette. Yaseman’s experience was by no means exceptional. Countless 
harrowing stories are documented, including testimonies by Dutch adminis- 
trators, public prosecutors and (intelligence) servicemen themselves, about 
a whole range of gruesome torture practices. Furthermore, it is documented 
how some intelligence and security services pursued a reign of terror in places 
such as Salatiga and Payakumbuh. These tragedies, virtually unknown in the 
Netherlands, are illustrative of the enormous physical and psychological im- 
pact of such terror on the local population. Mass arrests, which were frequent- 


ly led by the intelligence services, and the associated internment caused great 
suffering and uncertainty for those involved and their families. 

These are not isolated cases, as mentioned above. This research has shown 
that the intelligence services, whose regular staff accounted for only some 
2.5 to 3 per cent of the armed forces, made systematic use of torture and 
played a disproportionate role in the extreme violence used by the Dutch 
during the Indonesian War of Independence. The precise extent of these 
practices cannot be determined, in part due to the fragmentary nature of 
the sources and demonstrable underreporting. The fact that the intelligence 
services in particular used extreme violence on a large scale was partly due 
to the specialized nature of their work — the interrogation of prisoners — 
and the leading and guiding role they played in the chaotic counter-guerrilla 
war, in which information was crucial. 

Whereas in so-called ‘regular’ armed confrontations, the better-armed 
and often better-trained Dutch armed forces had the advantage, the op- 
posite was true in the vicious intelligence battle. No matter how much the 
Dutch services tried to chart the strength and movements of the adversary 
and to bring an end to enemy infiltration and espionage, they repeatedly 
failed. The services, which were frequently amateurish and struggled with 
staff shortages and language difficulties, had to cover an enormous area, 
certainly after the territorial expansion following the two ‘successful’ Dutch 
offensives. They had to operate in an enormous, often unfamiliar territo- 
ry, whilst the more finely tuned Indonesian intelligence apparatus, like the 
army, could rely more heavily on local people, who played such a crucial 
role in guerrilla warfare. Moreover, Dutch military and civilian institutions 
were often infiltrated by enemy agents. The battle was vicious, as mentioned 
above: Indonesian counter-intelligence also used extremely violent meth- 
ods, as shown by the liquidation and intimidation of countless alleged col- 
laborators and spies in Dutch service. 

In order to fight the Indonesian guerrillas, the Dutch army was highly 
dependent on information from the intelligence and security services. To 
gather this information, systematic use was made of ill-treatment and tor- 
ture, in the knowledge of the army command and subordinate commanders. 
After interrogation, prisoners were not infrequently killed. Nevertheless, 
the quality of the intelligence often turned out to be poor, which could have 
the indirect effect of promoting extreme violence throughout the armed 
forces; for example, when infantry units vented their frustration on pris- 
oners and civilians or their property after the umpteenth failed operation. 
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Furthermore, torture was often used to force confessions from detainees so 
that they could be brought to trial. 

The intelligence services, which were dominated by KNIL personnel 
and the KNIL mindset, also relentlessly hunted down individuals whom 
they considered to be ‘gang leaders’; clandestine operations that often took 
place at night, in civilian clothing, and behind the demarcation lines. In 
addition, the services more or less openly pursued a reign of terror in are- 
as that were seen as troublesome, with the aim of suppressing the Repub- 
lican resistance through the use of terror and collective intimidation of 
the local population. In addition to murder and torture, this intimidation 
frequently included arbitrary mass arrests. The KNIL had left its mark on 
these intelligence-service practices: intimidation and deterrence formed 
the military-psychological pillars of the traditionally heavy-handed KNIL 
operations to suppress potentially rebellious Indonesian masses. 

A broad coalition of parties bore direct or indirect responsibility for 
the widespread and disproportionate share of extreme violence by the 
intelligence services. At the senior administrative level, politicians and 
administrators held considerable responsibility, because despite receiv- 
ing information about the systematic use of extreme violence by the in- 
telligence services, they failed to keep the latter in check. Even greater 
responsibility was borne by the army leadership, to whom the services 
were directly subordinate. Among the middle ranks, substantial respon- 
sibility was borne by the commanders of the brigades, battalions and 
companies to which intelligence units were attached and by intelligence 
officers. These officers gave the services or soldiers a free hand, so long as 
they received what was deemed to be crucial intelligence, whilst turning 
a blind eye to predictable acts of extreme violence. The personnel at the 
lowest level — mainly interrogators and Indonesian and non-Indonesian 
support staff — also bear some of the blame, of course: they, too, always 
had a choice. 

As far as punishment was concerned, intelligence service personnel and 
their superiors almost invariably emerged unscathed, because military in- 
terest — or, more precisely, the primacy of warfare — prevailed. Although 
the army leadership, deputy commanders and the military justice system 
knew all too well that torture was taking place, they often helped to con- 
ceal it and intervened inconsistently, if at all. Apparently they wanted tor- 
ture to be used. Anyone who wanted to raise the issue or challenge the 
cover-up could expect opposition and sometimes even threats. 


When intelligence servicemen looked back in reports and memoirs on 
their actions inside and outside the interrogation chambers, they — like their 
fellow soldiers — tended to link these to what they saw as ‘military necessity. 
The problem with this reasoning is that ‘military necessity’ is an elastic con- 
cept that can serve not only to justify one’s own actions, but also — usually 
successfully — to prevent investigation. From the highest echelons to the low- 
est, the torture of prisoners, particularly as part of the vicious and secretive 
counter-guerrilla, was considered an essential means of extracting supposedly 
crucial intelligence and thereby limiting the losses on one’s own side. Looking 
back, some of these soldiers described balancing ethics against ‘necessity’ as a 
dilemma. In doing so they acknowledged, sometimes with reference to inter- 
national humanitarian law, that their actions — even according to contempo- 
rary frames of reference — had been both legally and morally beyond the pale. 


THE MYTH OF TARGETED AND SMALL-SCALE 
ACTION 

The use of heavy weapons, such as artillery, attack aircraft and naval gun- 
fire, could have dramatic consequences, not least for the civilian population. 
One such case was the shelling of Karanganyar (Central Java) in October 
1947, which probably resulted in hundreds of deaths. By using this ‘technical 
violence, often to support the infantry, the Dutch armed forces attempted 
to minimize the risks to their own troops, and were thereby prepared to ac- 
cept the risk of large numbers of civilian casualties. The shelling and bomb- 
ing certainly had a massive psychological impact, too; intimidation was a 
standard part of Dutch warfare. 

Although naval and field artillery were commonly deployed in colonial 
wars and were a traditional component of the regular arsenal of the KNIL 
and the navy, their deployment during the Indonesian War of Independence 
was not only a colonial phenomenon, but also an outcome of the Second 
World War. Many soldiers who operated heavy weapons had been trained 
by the Allies during or after the war. Many of them had also gained active 
combat experience in the European theatre of war or in the battle against 
Japan, in which artillery support had played a dominant role. The Dutch 
‘combined actions’ during the Indonesian War of Independence reflected a 
tactic that had been perfected in the preceding period. 

In many cases, it is impossible even to approximate how many victims 
were claimed by this specific form of violence. A contributing factor is that 
due to the longer fire distance, the effect of the deployment of artillery and 
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aircraft was often indistinguishable from the violence used by the infantry, 
such as rifle, machine gun and mortar fire. The frequent use of ‘technical 
violence’ by Dutch troops is at odds with the myth cultivated by Army 
Commander General Spoor that Dutch soldiers acted in a small-scale, tar- 
geted fashion: ‘police actions’ extolled as the ‘Dutch method: In practice, 
Dutch action was rather characterized by an inability and an unwillingness 
to distinguish between civilians and fighters, with the use of (technical) vio- 
lence creating a high risk of disproportionate damage and civilian casualties. 
Kriegsrason prevailed. 

The two phases that followed the Dutch ‘police actions’ and that were 
largely characterized by guerrilla warfare were the most intensive months for 
the artillery. The air forces were regularly deployed during these periods, too, 
although the number of ‘violence sorties’ clearly peaked during the two major 
Dutch offensives. The use of heavy weapons was mainly limited by shortages 
of material, personnel and ammunition, as well as logistical challenges. To a 
lesser extent, political considerations played a role. Harsh military actions 
could provoke international criticism and thus boost the Republic’s cause. 
The use of aircraft in particular was politically sensitive, and this sometimes 
led to restraint. Political agreements and the consequent international mon- 
itoring did limit the use of artillery to some extent, but the Dutch armed 
forces were regularly able to circumvent these restrictions, for example by 
operating only when there were no United Nations observers around. 

Legal considerations did not play a major role in the use of technical vi- 
olence; the use of heavy weapons was not scrutinized by the military justice 
system. International law in this field was hardly developed at the time, ei- 
ther. Those who were involved at all levels did reflect on the risk to civilian 
lives and the ethical aspects of the deployment, however, and most appear 
to have accepted this risk. This does not mean that no one cared about the 
consequences, as shown by later testimonies; the effects of bombardments 
do not need to be seen in order to be understood and felt. Responsibility 
is thus also borne by the military personnel who were directly involved in 
this violence, although it was ultimately the senior commanders who made 
decisions on the deployment of heavy weapons. 


IMPUNITY AND RUTHLESSNESS 

In large parts of the archipelago during the revolution, Dutch emergency 
laws provided the legal framework in which administrative and legal meas- 
ures were taken. On the question of whether international humanitarian law 


was applicable, the Netherlands took a dual stance: although it maintained 
to the outside world that humanitarian law did not apply because the Neth- 
erlands did not recognize the sovereignty of the Republic, humanitarian law 
did serve as a guide for action in the instructions and admonitions issued by 
the Dutch armed forces, albeit selectively. In practice, however, these prin- 
ciples were easily abandoned — and, ultimately, almost everything necessary 
to defend Dutch interests was considered justified. 

This is shown by the almost total failure to punish the extreme violence 
perpetrated by Dutch military in the context of what was considered to be 
military action. The partisan military-judicial system punished only some 
400 possible cases of extreme violence (in addition to the hundreds of cases 
of looting). A careful analysis of the judgements by the courts martial shows 
that the military justice system, under pressure from the military author- 
ities, often neglected to punish ‘functional violence’ such as the killing of 
prisoners, the use of torture in interrogations and the torching of kampongs. 
Those who committed crimes that were not considered to be functional ran 
a slightly higher risk of (relatively severe) punishment. These were often in- 
dividual actions of an unusually cruel nature or that were committed openly, 
such as rapes or killings in public places such as markets. Even when it came 
to these crimes, however, judges showed a high degree of understanding for 
the servicemen and their position, and military interests were the primary 
concern. 

At every step in the legal proceedings, and thus at all levels, forces were at 
work to hinder or prevent prosecution. Responsibility for punishing or not 
punishing violence committed by Dutch soldiers was borne by every link in 
the chain of military justice, starting with the commander responsible, who 
had to report potential crimes, via the judge advocates up to members of 
the court martial and the High Military Court. The Army Commander in 
particular bore significant responsibility, as he had the last word on whether 
to prosecute servicemen, and he also had to approve the verdicts. 

The actions — or failure to act — of the military justice system in Indonesia 
had direct consequences for the use of violence on the Dutch side. In oper- 
ational terms, failing to punish or punishing belatedly had the advantage of 
maintaining troop strength and morale in the field for as long as possible. In 
addition, virtual impunity for extreme violence or serious crimes that were 
thought to play a functional role in the conflict allowed perpetrators to cross 
the line on multiple occasions. The actions of the justice system therefore 
had little preventive effect. 
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Whilst the Dutch (military) justice system left Dutch servicemen vir- 
tually unpunished, the law was used actively against Indonesians who 
had turned against the colonial authority. Not only were severe sentenc- 
es frequently pronounced, but during the war the Dutch authorities also 
resorted to the established colonial measures of internment and exiling 
of political opponents. In addition, all kinds of resistance against Dutch 
authority were criminalized, meaning that harsh punishments could be 
imposed. Tens of thousands of Indonesians were detained in overcrowded 
internment camps and prisons. Several hundred of them were sentenced 
to death. Illustrative of the instrumentalization of law as a weapon is the 
establishment of the special courts martial, which consisted of a single 
military judge who had to administer fast-track proceedings; important 
legal principles were thereby jettisoned in a bid to eliminate the Indone- 
sian opposition. On paper this prevented extrajudicial executions, but in 
practice it resulted in the legalization of many executions by the justice 
system. 

The impact of the judicial action on the Indonesian population cannot 
be gauged with precision, but it can be said with certainty that internees 
and prisoners had to endure much physical and mental hardship. The large- 
scale internment and punishment of Indonesians who were suspected of 
resisting Dutch colonial rule resulted in a temporary numerical weakening 
of the Republic’s armed forces. On the other hand, the harsh punishments 
and measures are likely to have motivated rather than deterred opponents. 
Prisons and internment camps gave Indonesians an opportunity to unite, 
share nationalist sentiments and plan new actions. The relatives of intern- 
ees or convicted Indonesians were also affected by the actions of the justice 
system. Not only did they lose breadwinners, but they also lived in fear and 
uncertainty about their fate. 

When Dutch soldiers were tried, the Indonesian sense of justice was al- 
most completely ignored. Although Indonesian victims were sometimes 
put forward as witnesses, this was largely done in order to wind up cases or 
to justify harsh punishments when the perpetrators were accused of harm- 
ing innocent Indonesians. Even more often, statements by Indonesians 
were not even taken into account. When weighing up whether to prose- 
cute, not only the feelings and interests of the Indonesians, but also basic 
legal principles — such as providing (able) counsel and an orderly report, 
as well as the omission of coercive measures in order to obtain confessions 
from ‘suspects’ — were subordinated to those of the Dutch military organ- 


ization. By contrast, in the case of European victims, such as during the 
bersiap murders, significant attention was paid to the suffering and impact 
of the deeds. 

Army Commander General Spoor insisted to the outside world that all 
crimes committed by Dutch military were being or would be severely pun- 
ished. That mantra was repeated by veterans for years, and it also appeared in 
the Excessennota, along with the incorrect conclusion that hardly any cases 
had been dropped. The possibility of refuting these claims was made more 
complex, deliberately or otherwise, by the extremely concise and vague man- 
ner in which the data and findings on the courts-martial were presented in 
appendices 5-7 of the Excessennota. However, an examination of the original 
sources reveals that whilst some cases were flagged, the organs of the (mil- 
itary) justice system actively turned a blind eye in practice, and in so doing 
formed a key pillar of the policy of condonation. 


VIOLENCE, INFORMATION 

AND RESPONSIBILITY 

Dutch politicians, administrators and military leaders were remarkably tol- 
erant of the violence used during the war with the Republic. Waging war 
and condoning large-scale violence were political choices. We cannot un- 
derstand these choices without considering the way in which information 
about and knowledge of the violence were disseminated, restricted and ma- 
nipulated. 

Many of the extreme forms of violence took place during patrols, purges 
and punishments. In reporting to the higher echelons, the precise course 
of events during these actions — more specifically, the unpleasant details — 
tended to be concealed. The primary responsibility for providing informa- 
tion to the colonial government in Batavia/Jakarta and politicians in The 
Hague lay with the army, in particular Army Commander General Spoor 
and his successor, Buurman van Vreeden. They monopolized the report- 
ing and attempted to influence top officials in Indonesia and the cabinet 
in The Hague. The nature of the violence used by Dutch troops was often 
concealed in the reports to the Dutch government, whilst the violence used 
by the opponent was highlighted and invariably presented as terroristic, ex- 
tremist and illegitimate. The reports did not provoke critical questions as 
such in The Hague, but rather confirmed what people already believed: that 
an opponent which was considered to be unreliable was acting aggressively 
and ruthlessly. 
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As a rule, Batavia only informed the minister responsible about specific 
issues when questions were asked by the media and critical MPs, and the 
minister asked Batavia for clarification. The reactions of the colonial admin- 
istration and army in Indonesia thereby assumed the character of scandal 
management. The army leadership systematically questioned accusations, 
discredited whistle-blowers, and underscored the necessity and the — ex- 
pected — success of the military action. Although reports of extreme vio- 
lence began to circulate more frequently in 1949 in particular, the judicial 
and civilian authorities were not willing to counter it. As only a few ‘scan- 
dals’ came to light, a situation arose in which atrocities could be presented as 
incidents and ‘excesses; thus not only as violations of the law of war, but also 
as exceptions in a war that had as a rule been conducted correctly. 

Condonation of violence was also facilitated by the fact that military ob- 
jectives dominated decision-making, in line with the politically determined 
goal. On the Dutch side, the importance of restoring peace and order was 
widely endorsed; for that reason, the war was presented as inevitable. The 
colonial administration in Batavia, politicians in The Hague and most 
Dutch administrators in the archipelago internalized, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the military terminology and way of thinking. Moreover, the war 
was waged in a system of authoritarian colonial power relations from which 
effective control mechanisms were absent. Indeed, the civilian administra- 
tion recognized the primacy of the army in both its actions and its reporting. 

The Indonesian population had only very limited access to justice and 
the authorities. The residents of affected villages and families did complain 
to Indonesian administrators, and the latter often put pen to paper to re- 
port acts of violence to the Dutch authorities. Action was rarely taken in 
response, however, because the military authorities — and not only they 
— refused to investigate or actively obstructed investigations, unless a case 
threatened to escalate, with possible negative effects in the Netherlands or 
the international community. The Republican authorities frequently raised 
cases at the United Nation’s monitoring commissions, whilst the Dutch 
tended to dismiss this as propaganda. Nevertheless, Republican politicians 
and representatives do not appear to have wished to highlight Dutch vio- 
lence on a repeated or systematic basis, because political objectives prevailed 
and they were aware that Republican troops were also frequently guilty of 
violence against civilians and public officials. 

Dutch politicians and administrators claimed to stand up for ‘well-mean- 
ing’ Indonesians, but a policy of ‘good intentions’ degenerated into the ‘dirty’ 


maintenance of public order. The image of the enemy was determined by 
racist and criminalizing images and language. In the end, the geographical 
and in particular the moral distance ensured that politicians in the Nether- 
lands followed developments at a safe distance and accepted only marginal 
control of the armed forces. We call this phenomenon ‘colonial dissociation’. 
One part of this dissociation was the tradition that politicians in The Hague 
maintained a great distance from decision-making in the colony. 

In the Netherlands, the conflict with Indonesia was the subject of a do- 
mestic political struggle. Concerns about the level of violence soon threat- 
ened to become politicized, and those responsible thus preferred to push 
them into the background. Critics of the violence were told that the violence 
could not be ended until a settlement with the Republic had been reached. 
Sooner or later, all of those responsible — the army leadership, senior off- 
cials in Jakarta/ Batavia, the cabinet in The Hague, the MPs who were most 
involved — became aware of what happened during the war; namely, that ex- 
treme violence had been used on a frequent basis. They knowingly failed to 
take effective action to investigate the military violence and to control and 
punish transgressive actions. The ‘cover-up’ thus had the character of a col- 
lectively designed process. Thus, not only were the armed forces answerable 
for the consequences of the violence for the severely affected population of 
Indonesia, but also all those who were politically responsible. 


BENDING UNDER INTERNATIONAL PRESSURE 

Whilst there were few forces in Dutch political, military and social insti- 
tutions that exerted a moderating influence on the use of violence, inter- 
national pressure did have this effect, albeit to a limited extent. It took a 
long time for the Netherlands to fully realize that support for colonialism 
had declined sharply, including in the West, and that the Cold War, though 
still young, was starting to create a new dynamic in global relations. Dutch 
diplomats, politicians and military leaders retained an overly rosy image of 
their actions in Indonesia, their international position, and the support they 
could expect from Western allies. One faulty assessment piled on top of an- 
other. The Netherlands did not want to accept that not only India, Australia 
and many other countries, but also their closest allies, the American and 
British governments, disapproved of the large-scale, aggressive military pol- 
icy, despite their initially ambivalent attitude to the Republic. Their allies’ 
priorities were focused primarily on their own geopolitical interests, and 
support for a colonial war in Indonesia was at odds with these. Things were 
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different in the case of France, which, as a result of the war in Indochina, had 
interests that were similar to those of the Netherlands. The two countries 
therefore supported one another, though with some caution. 

One important thread running through international involvement in the 
Indonesian-Dutch war was the call for the warring parties to refrain from 
using force and to resolve their differences peacefully. British and later also 
American pressure — with the cessation of Marshall Aid as a potential ‘stick’ 
in the background — forced Dutch politicians to negotiate and make what 
were perceived as painful concessions to the Republic. In particular, the two 
military offensives pursued by the Netherlands could not count on interna- 
tional support; in fact, the reverse was true and they had to be stopped pre- 
maturely, to the frustration of the Dutch. In that sense, international inter- 
vention had a moderating and ultimately decisive influence on the conflict. 

The leaders of the Republic were aware that the internationalization of 
the conflict could work to their advantage, and they therefore actively pro- 
moted it. They invested in diplomatic relations and attempted to build an 
image of the Republic as a reliable and sound new state. Although the vast 
majority of countries did not formally recognize the Republic until after 
the transfer of sovereignty on 27 December 1949, many countries — and also 
the Security Council of the United Nations — had already recognized the 
Republic de facto as the representative of the Indonesian people and thus as 
an interlocutor. 

After the departure of Japanese, Australian and British troops in late 
1946, there was no longer any direct military involvement by third parties in 
the Indonesian-Dutch war. Yet at the same time, from mid-1947 the war was 
internationalized in the sense that the United Nations sent observers to the 
conflict area and the United States in particular started to play a mediating 
role, whilst Washington also stepped up pressure on both countries to reach 
an agreement at the negotiating table. 

The pressure on the Netherlands included an arms embargo — for deploy- 
ment in Indonesia, at least -imposed separately on the Netherlands by Great 
Britain and the United States. At the same time, the patchy way in which 
the two countries upheld the embargo suggested a wish to avoid alienating 
the Netherlands as a (potential) ally in the rapidly developing confrontation 
with the Soviet Union in Europe. 

One should add that the desire of the United Nations and the United 
States in particular to resolve the Indonesian-Dutch conflict as rapidly and 
peacefully as possible also meant that it was considered inexpedient to pay 


too much attention to complaints about extreme violence from both sides. 
The fear was that focusing on this issue would only drive the warring parties 
apart, which might adversely affect the negotiations. This was one of the rea- 
sons why many of the incidents of extreme violence reported by both parties 
remained unknown or unmentioned for a long time. 


DUTCH VIOLENCE IN COMPARATIVE 
PERSPECTIVE 

In order to help us interpret and explain Dutch military action in the Indo- 
nesian War of Independence, we compared the conflict in Indonesia with 
French and British wars of decolonization. After all, in the wake of the Sec- 
ond World War, the two biggest colonial powers faced large-scale armed 
opposition to their attempts at reoccupation — such as in Vietnam (1945- 
1954) — and during uprisings in colonies where they still exercised effective 
authority, such as Algeria (1954-1962), Kenya (1952-1960) and Malaysia 
(1948-1960). In our search for parallels and contrasts — comparison entails 
both, after all — many similarities emerged, especially when we focused on 
the nature and causes of the most extreme forms of violence. 

Every colonial power believed that it had the right to prevent by force 
the loss of its colonies, or, in the longer term, to administer decolonization 
on its own terms. Nevertheless, the political processes differed consider- 
ably. The British were more effective at containing their relatively small- 
scale conflicts, as they were quicker to recognize that the colonial period 
was over, but also due to their more successful policy of divide and rule. 
The Netherlands and France allowed the conflicts to escalate, with the 
Vietnamese population additionally bearing the brunt of the high degree 
of internationalization of the conflict in the context of the Cold War, in 
the form of considerable Russian, Chinese and American support. As in 
Indonesia, the efforts of the former colonial power to retain close ties to 
Vietnam in a federal state were no match for nationalism, whether France 
deployed violent or non-violent means. In the settlement colony of Alge- 
ria, a break with France in any form whatsoever was completely taboo for 
the French throughout almost the entire conflict, leading to a violent esca- 
lation of the war. 

Comparisons at the level of military action have been made in the past, 
but both contemporaries and later analysts tended to emphasize the con- 
trasts in the ways in which colonial powers fought ‘their’ wars. The aim was 
to determine who had been more effective and who had acted more ruth- 
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lessly. The French in Algeria usually topped this league table of barbarity’, 
not least because it became widely known during the war that the French 
had been guilty of torture — in particular — on a large scale. However, recent 
research has emphasized that torture was also used in British and Dutch 
prisons and that many captives were murdered. Despite this, since the 1950s 
the British method has been presented as a supposedly enlightened ‘hearts 
and minds’ approach. On the whole, a more negative assessment is made of 
the Dutch actions and associated ‘excesses. 

In this research project, we rejected such classifications of blame and con- 
cluded that — despite differences in political context, the scale of the wars 
and the intensity of war violence — when we focus on the nature and causes 
of extreme violence, it is the similarities that prevail. Without exception, 
the three colonial great powers came to realize that this battle could not be 
won without considerable military effort, and without coercion and intimi- 
dating, collective, punitive violence. The intensity of the conflicts varied 
significantly, but contrary to the common excuse — ‘when you chop wood, 
chips fly’ — the degree of excessive violence was not proportional to the in- 
tensity of the warfare. For example, the relatively high casualty numbers 
among Kenyans and, in a certain sense, among Indonesians, are difficult to 
relate to the intensity of the combat alone; this was relatively low in these 
conflicts, when measured against military casualties on the colonial side. 

The prevailing similarities can largely be explained by the fact that many 
of the atrocities took place far from the battlefield or on the margins of the 
actual conflict. Such atrocities included executions, torture, mass intern- 
ment and forced deportations, and the punitive torching of homes, neigh- 
bourhoods and villages. Moreover, recent historical research has debunked 
the myth-making about the minimal use of force by the British, a myth that 
was perpetuated by ignoring the now-infamous Kenyan case and by em- 
phasizing the later, less violent phase of the war in Malaysia. Analysts often 
overlooked the fact that this latter phase only began after a strategy of ‘coun- 
ter-terror, forced mass deportations and exile had done their work. In short, 
the overly sharp and extenuating contrast with many aspects of the French 
action in particular does not hold. 

If we turn our comparative focus to the causes of the excessive violence, 
then we see that the institutionalized impunity that stemmed from the pol- 
icy of condonation was not only characteristic of the Dutch situation, but 
also forms the connecting factor in explaining the structural character of 
British and French extreme violence. It was precisely this institutionalization 


that played an important role in the continuation or even the crystalliza- 
tion of certain practices. In all of the colonies and metropoles, the perpe- 
trators, those giving orders, those turning a blind eye and those condoning 
action were at all levels spared punishment or seldom held accountable. The 
above-mentioned ‘colonial dissociation’ certainly played an important role 
for the British and for the French in Indochina, too. Impunity should be 
considered in the context of the strategic thinking behind the deployment 
of violence against non-combatants, however; for if anything becomes clear 
from the comparison, it is that the dynamics of violence in every one of these 
conflicts were such that all colonial powers — like the armed groups they were 
fighting — deployed targeted, intimidating and punitive violence against the 
civilian population on a considerable scale in their bid to win the war. 


FROM COVER-UP TO PAINFUL RECOGNITION 
Successive Dutch cabinets proved unwilling, or barely willing, to take re- 
sponsibility for the political and military actions of the Netherlands in the 
Indonesian War of Independence. Both during and after the war, the admin- 
istrative reflex was invariably to avoid any serious investigation of the indi- 
cations of extreme violence or, when it was impossible to ignore the facts, 
to keep the latter out of the political debate as much as possible. Another 
practice from the war years was thus continued: the failure to actively docu- 
ment incriminating facts, or the destruction of evidence. This evasive policy 
was pursued for twenty years with little protest, until the commotion that 
arose in 1969 around the television interview with war veteran Joop Hue- 
ting, who spoke frankly about war crimes committed by Dutch servicemen, 
himself included. Since then there has been tension between, on the one 
hand, the tendency to justify and hush up this history and, on the other 
hand, the pursuit of critical reflection, political and journalistic engagement 
and, more recently, the postcolonial debate, and the balance has slowly, in 
fits and starts, started to tip the other way. 

This development can also be traced in official, ceremonial events. 
Whereas Queen Juliana spoke upon the transfer of sovereignty in 1949 of 
the ‘failure of generations, whereby all parties were thus to blame, in 2005 
the Dutch government acknowledged its culpability with the metaphor 
of the Netherlands having been ‘on the wrong side of history’; and finally, 
in 2020, 75 years after the declaration of independence on 17 August 1945, 
King Willem-Alexander offered his apologies during a state visit to Indone- 
sia for the ‘excessive violence’ on the part of the Dutch. 
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The assessment of the military action in the political arena has always 
been ambivalent. The potential criminal prosecution of war crimes was de- 
liberately avoided for political reasons and is no longer a prospect today. The 
position taken by the government in 1969, that the armed forces as a whole 
had behaved correctly, has never been officially revised. Apologies and com- 
pensation for Indonesian victims — the size and scope of which has remained 
a matter of debate — only followed in 2011 after a mandatory court ruling, 
not out of free political choice. 

There are a number of answers to the question of why the duty of ac- 
countability — including later punishment, for example through the exclu- 
sion in 1971 of war crimes committed in Indonesia from the statute of limi- 
tations — was evaded for so long. First, incumbent governments, certainly in 
the first decades after the war, did not wish to leave their predecessors in the 
lurch. This was not without reason, for there was a high degree of continuity 
between the parties and individuals who were politically responsible during 
and after the war. Moreover, there was a fear of legal and financial liability 
and reputational damage. The fact that for domestic reasons political leaders 
in the Republic of Indonesia never insisted on an investigation into Dutch 
war violence, and privately indicated that they would consider critical reflec- 
tion inopportune, made it easier to maintain this stance. 

Another important reason for putting this painful history of extreme 
violence to rest was electoral: there was little to be gained, only much to 
be lost, from critical self-reflection. More important in a political sense 
was the ‘Indies generation’, made up of more than 300,000 (Indo-)Dutch, 
Moluccan and Indo-Chinese immigrants and their descendants, plus an- 
other 125,000 veterans. Little attention — much less sympathy — was ini- 
tially given to the fortunes of these very diverse groups, but this changed 
in the 1970s. Since then, there has been talk of ‘obligations’ to this ‘Indies 
generation and much energy has been put into improving what are seen as 
‘delicate relations. 

As a result, these groups, particularly veterans’ organizations, have been 
able to make a significant mark on the way in which the war, especially the 
question of Dutch extreme violence, has been publicly commemorated and 
discussed. Successive cabinets have repeatedly and demonstrably inclined 
their ears to voices from this corner. Although these circles do not deny that 
regrettable ‘excesses’ took place, in their view they should not be attributed 
to the armed forces as such, even less so to individual soldiers, but primar- 
ily to politicians in The Hague. That a critical investigation or judgement 


could also have a negative effect on support for ongoing military missions 
also seems to have played a role in these considerations, both politically and 
among military leaders. 

From an international comparative perspective, this story is far from ex- 
ceptional. When it comes to the belated and limited openness about and 
painful handling of the often bloody reality of Dutch decolonization poli- 
cy, the Netherlands does not differ substantially from other former coloni- 
al states. Elsewhere, too, recognition progressed in fits and starts, veterans 
and postcolonial migrants maintained a strong voice in debates, and gov- 
ernments hesitated about the wording and consequences of acknowledging 
their own countries’ war violence. There are notable differences, however, in 
the attitude of the former colonies when it comes to matters such as politi- 
cal reconciliation and claims for damages; and in that sense, comparatively 
speaking, Indonesia has certainly not made things difficult for the Nether- 
lands. 


IN SUMMARY 
In this concluding section, we return to some of the themes that lie at the 
basis of the research programme, starting with the question of the way in 
which war was waged and the actions of the Dutch armed forces, as well as 
explanations for this, focusing on the level of violence and the forms of ex- 
treme violence that accompanied their deployment. Closely linked to this is 
the question of who was responsible for the extreme violence, and the extent 
to which responsibility was taken for it at the time and later. 

The war that the Netherlands fought in Indonesia was in many respects 
a colonial phenomenon that formed part of a tradition of violent oppres- 
sion, racism and exploitation. The political and military conflict between 
Indonesian nationalists and the Netherlands was fuelled by a clash of 
world views. Indonesian Republicans demanded an independent place in 
the post-war world order and held on to the will to determine their own 
fate; Dutch politicians, military and civil servants in Indonesia and the 
Netherlands allowed themselves to be guided by colonial impulses. No- 
tions of their own superiority formed an important source of the Dutch 
desire to guide and control Indonesia. Indonesians thus confronted a state 
that wanted to impose its will on them, driven by economic and geopo- 
litical motives and a belief in its continuing mission in the ‘East’ and its 
own indispensability. The decision to reoccupy Indonesia militarily and 
administratively was taken long before the end of the Second World War, 
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but its implementation was delayed by the major organizational problems 
afflicting the liberated Netherlands. In the final months of 1945, the desire 
to dispatch troops overseas may have become more urgent due to the wide- 
spread, irregular and fierce violence in the first phase of the Indonesian 
Revolution. 

In the course of the war, the Netherlands did make concessions — on pa- 
per, at least — towards the partial dismantling of the former colonial state. 
The Dutch reluctantly recognized de facto the authority of the Republic in 
the area that it occupied, but they continued to aim for ‘decolonization’ in 
their chosen direction, a direction that was closely aligned with the tradi- 
tional colonial policy and that capitalized on sometimes strong regional ten- 
sions and movements. This entailed the construction of a United States of 
Indonesia, of which the Republic would be no more than a federal state that 
would remain permanently tied to the Netherlands in a Union. That would 
have been a very limited kind of independence. 

The extent to which the Netherlands had underestimated the broadly 
supported Indonesian aspirations for independence became manifest im- 
mediately after the Japanese surrender. Indications of widespread support 
among the population and a readiness to defend independence by force 
were ignored. The Republic was portrayed as a Japanese fabrication that 
would collapse as soon as Dutch rule and the army returned. Numerous 
Dutch sources expressed the belief that the masses were apolitical and that 
they were actually pro-Dutch, although they often dared not admit this for 
fear of the ‘extremists. 

The Dutch image of the ‘enemy’ was built on a long tradition of segrega- 
tion in which the colony’s inhabitants were marginalized on racial and cul- 
tural grounds in a moral and social order based on Western ideas. The abil- 
ity of the Indonesians to act constructively and autonomously was down- 
played, or sometimes even denied. The Republic was said to be incapable of 
establishing a stable government, and the anti-colonial resistance was often 
branded as subversive, excessive and criminal. In the colonial tradition, this 
image of the enemy distinguished between the ‘well-meaning’ majority and 
a small group of ‘extremists’ who had to be fought. This legitimized taking a 
harsh approach. From the Dutch perspective, the Republic was an unrelia- 
ble opponent, including when it came to political-military agreements and 
treaties. It had to be kept small or broken at all costs. 

To achieve this goal, the Netherlands used all possible means, not least 
the armed forces. For this reason, the government decided to dispatch as 


many as 95,000 to 100,000 involuntary conscript troops overseas, a deci- 
sion that required a post-hoc amendment to the constitution. The objective 
was to defeat the Republic and its army and eliminate the other Indonesian 
armed groups, as well as occupy and control the population centres, key eco- 
nomic areas and lines of communication. A military approach was chosen 
to achieve this end, major components of which had already been used in 
the colonial past with varying degrees of success. This applied, among other 
things, to the ‘spearhead strategy; the essence of which was that the armed 
forces, with mobile columns in a rapid offensive, making use of their materi- 
al superiority and with great show of force, would capture the main enemy 
‘sources of resistance’ and topple the military and political leadership. After 
this intended ‘decapitation’ the resistance, under pressure from the intimi- 
dating action, would collapse like a house of cards, leaving a single phase of 
‘pacification’ to follow. The tactics used in this strategy — small-scale patrols, 
purges and the ‘restless pursuit’ of the opponent — had emphatically colonial 
roots. 

As the Dutch armed forces had many more and better weapons at their 
disposal, they were able — especially during the two major military offen- 
sives — to achieve ostensible successes. However, these proved to be of lim- 
ited value in a war that from mid-1947increasingly assumed the character 
of a guerrilla conflict. The attempt to control an ever-larger territory over- 
whelmed the armed forces, mainly due to the actions of the TNI’s effective 
but also very harsh use of guerrilla tactics, with the broad — voluntarily, but 
sometimes under heavy pressure — support of the Indonesian population. 
The Dutch military apparatus was unable to formulate an effective response 
to this mode of combat, despite some initial successes in winning over the 
population, or parts of it, in some places. Nothing came of the intended 
reconstruction of the colonial state and the associated civilian institutions. 

This is hardly surprising; the Dutch objective, particularly from mid-1947, 
of dominating enormous areas and the population determined the nature 
and intensity of the war, but the method used focused almost exclusively 
on destroying the enemy, rarely on controlling or winning over the popu- 
lation. That the Dutch armed forces did not succeed in their aim was not 
only due to limited resources and military doctrine, but also to the lack of 
vision on the part of the civil and military leadership, and what is described 
in the third chapter as the ‘mental component’ which was key to military 
effectiveness and fell short in almost every respect. Badly trained soldiers 
were dispatched and led by a cadre with insufficient knowledge, experience, 
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training and ethical awareness to carry out such an extremely complex and 
demanding military mission. This was all the more disastrous because it in- 
volved a morally complex guerrilla conflict, one that was also massive, inten- 
sive and harsh; a people's war in which the distinction between combatant 
and non-combatant could seldom be made, resulting in increasing violence 
and the blurring of norms by all parties concerned. 

Dutch counter-guerrilla warfare put the emphasis on small-scale patrols 
of a vast territory, sweeps by larger units, often supported by heavy weap- 
onry, and collective punishment or deterrence of fighters and civilians by 
destroying homes and food supplies, among other things. These actions 
were frequently fuelled by fear, panic and distrust among the soldiers and 
their distrust of the civilian population, which often resulted in the latter 
becoming the victim. In order to obtain information and force confessions, 
the intelligence services made systematic use of heavy-handed interrogations 
and torture. That is not to say that the military action was always violent, of 
course. The troops provided limited and usually ad hoc medical aid and oth- 
er forms of humanitarian assistance to foster goodwill, and they also helped 
to rebuild the infrastructure. Relations with the population could — at least 
ostensibly — be friendly, whilst many patrols and actions took place non-vio- 
lently, partly as a consequence of the ‘invisibility’ of the enemy or the relative 
peace in a certain area. 

Responsibility was passed along the hierarchical lines, from high to low. 
The result was autonomous action and few checks at the lowest operational 
levels. This great freedom of action at a low level was further promoted by 
the fact that the troops were dispersed over a large number of small and 
isolated posts, particularly in the second half of the war. Young and inexpe- 
rienced officers and non-commissioned officers were thus given too much 
responsibility for the success of the counterguerrilla and territorial control 
in their sector, leaving a heavy mark on the way in which the war was fought. 
Not only the choice of an enemy-focused approach, but also inadequate 
military leadership at all levels — with the most important failure being the 
condoning or inadequate punishment of misdeeds — are key explanations 
for the use of extreme violence by the Dutch armed forces. 

When it comes to quantifying the extent and consequences of extreme 
violence in the Indonesian War of Independence and thus also casualty 
numbers, it should be noted that the incomplete nature of the Dutch and 
Indonesian source material makes this impossible. Much was not reported 
and recorded, and much of what was recorded at the time was later lost or 


deliberately destroyed; the post-war process of establishing the truth by 
holding interviews was limited in nature. It has simply proved impossible to 
give an approximation of how often extreme violence, broken down into its 
many forms, occurred. This also applies, as explained above, to determining 
the precise impact in terms of the dead, wounded and other victims on the 
Indonesian side, and to making a sharp distinction between military and 
civilian victims. 

From the fragmented quantitative material, however, it can be concluded 
that the numbers of casualties as a result of military confrontations were 
distributed extremely unevenly. Against the widely circulated estimate of 
100,000 Indonesian deaths, which was discussed at the beginning of this 
conclusion, there were around 5,300 deaths among the Dutch armed forces. 
According to Dutch military reports — which, as mentioned above, should 
be read with caution — for every death in Dutch military ranks there were 
twenty Indonesian deaths; and if we only count soldiers in Dutch service 
who were killed by force, this ratio rises to one in 40. 

It is impossible to arrive at even a remotely accurate number, but count- 
less and diverse sources provide convincing evidence and indications that 
many forms of extreme violence were used on a structural basis by units 
from the KL, the KNIL and the Marine Brigade; and this also happened 
on the Republican side. Much of that violence took place at the margins 
or even completely outside the actual combat, such as liquidations, execu- 
tions without trial and the torching of houses and villages. When captur- 
ing, interning and interrogating prisoners and when carrying out reprisals, 
Dutch soldiers used violence in a structural and sometimes even systematic 
way, including abuse and torture. It was already known that the special 
forces (Depot Speciale Troepen, later Korps Speciale Troepen) were given 
carte blanche by the army leadership to use extreme violence, if needs be, to 
break the resistance and coerce the population into supporting the Neth- 
erlands — something that the special forces did on a large scale. The intel- 
ligence services likewise took and were granted the space to use extreme 
violence on a systematic basis. In the many purges and other combat op- 
erations, Dutch troops often used considerable firepower, including heavy 
weapons. In doing so, they regularly put civilian lives at risk, not least to 
minimize the risk of losses on their own side. However, the scale and the 
effects of this form of extreme violence cannot be determined with accu- 
racy. In addition to the extreme violence that was considered more or less 
functional, which was intended to serve a military purpose, there was also 
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dysfunctional violence, including looting and rape. The former was toler- 
ated or desired and seldom punished; the latter was not usually tolerated, 
but at any rate punished only sparingly. 

In any case, the conflict was characterized by a high level of violence, al- 
though with significant differences according to place and time. Moreover, 
many boundaries were vague and fluid; between combatants and non-com- 
batants, between periods of conflict and cease-fires, and also topographical- 
ly, in the sense that there were no clear frontlines. In this complex context, it 
was seldom possible to draw a clear line between ‘permissible’ war violence 
and forms of extreme violence. Nevertheless, the military and civilian au- 
thorities were aware that the Dutch armed forces systematically crossed the 
line. This awareness did not result in a willingness to stop such acts. 

The picture that emerges from the different sub-projects is of a colonial 
war that was waged in increasingly vicious and bitter fashion, and that be- 
came literally all-consuming. On the Dutch side, achieving a military victory 
became the guiding principle for a political majority and the administrative 
and military personnel who implemented this policy, in addition to limiting 
Dutch losses. Successive Dutch governments paved the way for this, in close 
consultation with an army leadership that put constant pressure on those 
who were politically responsible. From high to low, civil servants, diplomats 
and military, as well as the military and civilian justice systems, largely ad- 
hered to the belief that the conflict could and had to be settled by — violent 
— military means. This also applied to the majority of the media and other 
civil society institutions. 

In Indonesia, the Netherlands waged the war under authoritarian power 
relations, meaning that in practice the army increasingly dominated the ci- 
vilian administration. Checks and balances were lacking or were disabled. 
As critical voices in Dutch society were more or less marginalized, too, also 
due to active opposition from above — and, in the case of conscientious 
objectors, severely punished — in the end, in addition to the Republic’s 
successful military strategy of attrition, international pressure was need- 
ed to bring the Netherlands to the negotiating table. Although the Dutch 
government realized after the first quarter of 1949 that the war had be- 
come a hopeless undertaking, giving up proved to be a difficult and painful 
challenge. The Dutch protagonists hardly knew how to cast off their rigid 
pre-war colonial mindset, as well as their political and economic interests, 
and had great difficulty acknowledging the failure of the policy pursued 


since 1945. 


With regard to responsibility: the Dutch armed forces as an institution 
were responsible for the violence used, including the extreme violence, but 
they operated, as mentioned above, in close consultation with and under the 
responsibility of the Dutch government. Dutch politicians, supported by 
their constituencies, did not take any responsibility for the war and the ex- 
treme violence, however, and they were able to follow this line because there 
was broad support for the war and because they were subject to little scru- 
tiny. The geographical and in particular the psychological distance played 
a key role in this, with the Dutch individuals involved at all levels almost 
automatically applying different standards to the colonies and colonial sub- 
jects. They knew that crimes had been committed, albeit via what was often 
filtered information, yet they turned a blind eye and seldom took action. In 
practice, this amounted to an acceptance of extreme violence. 

The research programme has shown that the actors on the Dutch side 
— politicians, military, civil servants, judges and others — were collectively 
and systematically willing to tolerate, justify and leave unpunished extreme 
violence in order to impose their will on the opponent and win the war. 
They acted in this way for the sake of the end-goal, convinced of their own 
rightness and invoking their own good intentions. People at all levels were 
prepared to cast aside the written and unwritten rules of justice, and with 
them their own sense of justice. Many sources testify to this, from soldiers 
in the field to senior administrators. That sense of justice — a moral order — 
guided people’s sense of right or wrong, and reflected their upbringing and 
education, subjective life experience, and interaction with their own com- 
munity and society as a whole. 

These norms and values were only partly enshrined in rules of conduct and 
regulations, but they did provide food for thought. It is striking that those in- 
volved frequently drew comparisons between their own behaviour or that of 
their fellow fighters and the criminal actions of the German and Japanese oc- 
cupiers during the Second World War. That they were nevertheless prepared 
to cast moral frameworks aside can be explained in various ways: pressure of 
circumstances or hierarchical relationships, ideological considerations, a co- 
lonial mindset, fear, the will to survive, blunted mental capacities or brutali- 
zation as a result of wartime conditions. What remained was the devastating 
impact of the war and the violence, first and foremost on the Indonesians. 

With this enormous impact, which has never received much attention in 
the Netherlands and which continues to have an effect in both Indonesia 
and in the Netherlands itself; we conclude this book. There were not only 
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countless, mainly Indonesian dead and wounded to mourn, but also other 
victims of physical violence, such as torture, rape and detention under in- 
humane conditions, and of non-physical violence, for example in the form 
of intimidation; of actions directed against property, such as the burning of 
kampongs, theft and the destruction of goods and food; and of large-scale 
internment and other repressive measures. In addition to all those who were 
directly affected, there were many who suffered indirectly or psychologically 
as a result of the war, including the families of detainees who were held cap- 
tive for long periods. There were also the socio-economic effects of the naval 
blockade and, in a broader sense, the cost of delaying the rebuilding of the 
country by the Republic of Indonesia after the Japanese surrender. Many of 
these factors were not examined in depth in this research, but they form part 
of the material and immaterial harm caused to Indonesia by the Netherlands 
in this last major colonial war. 


V. 
EPILOGUE 


Dealing with 
the legacies of a 
violent past 


HILMAR FARID 


This book contains a series of research studies undertaken by a Dutch and 
an Indonesian research team, on the use of violence in the period 1945-1949. 
In his introduction, Gert Oostindie explains why this research was conduct- 
ed; it arose from fierce debates about the involvement of the Dutch armed 
forces in the extreme violence perpetrated in Indonesia. As the research 
questions, the conceptual framework and the methodology were defined in 
these debates, the relevance of this book will be appreciated more in the 
Netherlands than in Indonesia. That does not mean, however, that this re- 
search is of little significance to the Indonesian discourse on the period in 
question. We can learn much from the data, analyses and conclusions in this 
book, not only with regard to the outbursts of violence during the revolu- 
tion, but also in relation to the violence in the period following independ- 
ence. In this epilogue, I shall focus on several points that may be of interest 
from an Indonesian perspective. I shall also address certain issues that the 
project seems to have overlooked. 

In his introductory chapters, Gert Oostindie maps out the Dutch debates 
that lie behind this project. He notes that after the war, which ended with the 
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transfer of sovereignty in December 1949, there was hardly any public debate 
about the violence perpetrated by the Dutch army. The veterans who wrote 
about this period mainly shared their memories of service in Indonesia, and 
whilst they occasionally mentioned the violence, they focused on actions by 
the Indonesian side. It was not until 1969 that Joop Hueting, a psychologist 
and war veteran, broached in a television interview the extreme violence used 
by Dutch troops. This was followed by the study by the sociologists Jacques 
van Doorn and Wim Hendrix, and subsequently by the volumes of Loe de 
Jong’s publication, The Kingdom of the Netherlands in the Second World War, 
concerning Indonesia. Debates about this black page in the nation’s history 
also flared up several times during state visits, both by the Netherlands to In- 
donesia and vice versa. However, it was the 2011 court case on the massacre in 
Rawagede that mainly sparked public interest in the use of extreme violence. 

From this it can be deduced that ‘the extreme violence perpetrated by 
Dutch troops’ continues to haunt the Dutch public and the Dutch govern- 
ment. This legacy of past violence is evidently a blemish on the image of 
the Netherlands as a democratic, open-minded country that respects human 
rights. Moreover, we must not forget that the Netherlands was itself a vic- 
tim of Nazi atrocities and suffered relatively high mortality per capita in 
wartime Europe. How is it thus possible that such a society became involved 
in the perpetration of extreme violence in Indonesia, so shortly after it had 
fallen victim to extreme violence on its own soil? How is it possible that 
such a country, which is actively involved in the promotion of international 
human rights and hosts a number of international legal organizations that 
fight crimes against humanity, war crimes and genocide, has not done some- 
thing similar with regard to the extreme violence committed in the past by 
its own soldiers? From the Dutch perspective, the legacy of the past is closely 
intertwined with the country’s position in the present day. 

For the Indonesian public, the violence used by Dutch troops had been 
part of the national narrative for much longer, meaning that cases such as 
the massacres in Rawagede or South Sulawesi, whilst bringing new facts 
to light, mainly confirmed long-held beliefs. That may be the reason why 
the public paid so little attention to the handling of the Rawagede case in 
a Dutch court. The Indonesian government also took a passive stance, and 
appears to have preferred the maintenance of good relations with the Neth- 
erlands to looking into the matter." The national human rights committee 
Komnas HAM (Komisi Nasional Hak Asasi Manusia) and various human 
rights organizations appreciated the Dutch initiative to hold a trial, and 


compared it to the slow Indonesian settlement of past cases of violence that 
took place in Indonesia after independence. The lawsuit on behalf of the vic- 
tims of Rawagede was filed by the Committee of Dutch Debts of Honour, a 
non-governmental organization that actively defends victims of extreme vi- 
olence — the organization itself uses the term “war crimes’ — with the support 
of Dutch lawyers, without any interference from the government. 

Nevertheless, this research project does not merely confirm existing be- 
liefs. “That there was no single war’ is a key conclusion, one that will lead, 
I believe, to new debates in Indonesia. After all, the extreme violence was 
not only perpetrated by Dutch troops, but also by Indonesian soldiers and 
armed groups; and not only in combat against an armed enemy, but also 
against unarmed civilians, mainly Indo-Europeans and Chinese, and those 
who were suspected of sympathizing with the Dutch. That fact that the re- 
search paid attention to violence perpetrated by Indonesians, although it 
was not the main focus, provoked criticism from various quarters in Indo- 
nesia.* Indeed, Indonesian historians have yet to carry out a comprehensive 
investigation of the violence committed by Indonesians — but that does not 
mean that the problem has never been discussed. The short stories ‘Sura- 
baya’ by the author Idrus and ‘Dendam’ (Revenge) by Pramoedya Ananta 
Toer revealed the dark side of the revolution, in which Indonesians commit- 
ted acts of extreme violence against fellow citizens. From the 1950s onwards, 
films appeared that were critical of the Indonesian armed groups that were 
involved in extreme violence, including rape, against their Indonesian com- 
patriots. The fear that this research would tarnish the Indonesian image is 
therefore completely unfounded. 

Much more important than the question of whether or not there has 
been a response from the present-day Netherlands or Indonesia to these rev- 
elations of extreme violence, is the question of the direction of the debate. 
To what end are we investigating and discussing violence that took place 
more than 75 years ago? What can we really learn from this historical peri- 
od, not only to do justice to the victims, but also to create a better life for the 
future? Although these questions may lie beyond the scope of this research, 
I think that it is important that we reflect on them together. 


ON CONCEPTS AND SOURCES 

When researching violence in history, we always struggle with the question 
of which concepts to use, and this project is no exception. After Hueting 
used the term ‘war crimes’ in a television interview, he was immediately 
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bombarded with fierce criticism from fellow veterans. After this, concepts 
such as ‘disproportionate’ and ‘excessive violence’ as well as ‘violent infringe- 
ments, tended to be used. The latter concept was also used by King Willem 
Alexander in his speech at the palace in Bogor in March 2020. This is by 
no means a straightforward matter, of course, given that every concept has 
certain political and legal implications. When we describe the use of force 
by Dutch servicemen as a ‘war crime’ for example, that is very problematic, 
because it puts the Netherlands in the same category as Nazi Germany or 
Japan in the Second World War. And when this concept is used in judicial 
processes, the question arises as to whether a Dutch judge can handle such 
cases — for are war crimes not classified as international crimes? The same 
applies to the use of the term ‘genocide’ which has serious political and legal 
implications. The public reactions in the Netherlands and Indonesia would 
be very different if all kinds of concepts were strictly applied. 

It was for this reason that the researchers unanimously decided to use the 
term ‘extreme violence. The authoritative study by the German historian 
Christian Gerlach, who investigated the use of mass violence in the twenti- 
eth century, provides key reference material in this respect.’ The concept was 
developed in response to the concepts of ‘state violence’ and ‘genocide’, which 
focus on mass violence committed by one party against another. In Gerlach’s 
view, this precludes an integral consideration of extreme violence commit- 
ted by both parties, whereby the perpetrator of violence can simultaneously 
be the victim. According to this book’s researchers, due to its multi-causal 
nature, this approach offers an effective framework for understanding the to- 
tality of the extreme violence perpetrated during the revolution. Violence was 
not merely committed by one group against another, but also by different 
parties against each other. The Indonesian side — which consisted of various 
armed groups, in addition to the regular army — was also involved in extreme 
violence, including mass executions, against fellow Indonesians. 

Whilst I agree with this approach, at the same time I think that we 
should pay extra attention to Gerlach’s warning that ‘mass violence cannot 
be viewed as a freak event, inexplicable or occurring outside of history [...] 
it requires broad contextualization’.+ The fact that the concept of extreme 
violence emphasizes the many facets of the violence perpetrated during the 
revolution should not lead us to overlook the main cause of the wave of vio- 
lence: namely, the return of the Dutch, who wanted to restore colonial rule. 
The violence was not unexpected at that time. And, as the researchers have 
shown, the Dutch realized in the course of time that they could only achieve 


their goal by intensifying the use of force. The concept of extreme violence 
should therefore not preclude the aspects of intentionality and premedita- 
tion that are usually to be found in the conventional definition of genocide; 
for this is what happened, for example, in the case of the special forces led by 
Westerling in South Sulawesi. 

This brings us to the matter of the use of sources. The argument that the 
extreme violence during the revolution had a multi-causal nature should be 
supported with reference to a variety of sources. For example, the contri- 
bution by Esther Captain and Onno Sinke about violence during the early 
phase of the revolution, the so-called bersiap period, shows how the con- 
cept of extreme violence is used to understand this exceptionally complex 
and near-chaotic period. However, the sources they use in their contribution 
mainly consist of reports and testimonies from the Dutch military and secret 
services. Indonesian voices and points of view are present in the newspaper 
articles and some of the memoirs consulted, but in terms of numbers and 
depth, there is an imbalance with the Dutch sources. Testimonies by Indone- 
sians are included in the form of interviews — or rather, interrogations — car- 
ried out by NEFIS officers. Although the researchers are aware of the biased 
character of these sources, it is a pity that such an extensive investigation did 
not make greater use of the numerous testimonies on the Indonesian side 

The lack of balance in the use of sources is also evident in the handling of 
the Indonesian response to the violence perpetrated by the Indonesian side. 
The researchers tended to focus on official publications, including Indone- 
sia in the Course of History [Indonesia dalam Arus Sejarah), a series that no 
longer plays an important role in modern-day historical discourse in Indo- 
nesia. Other official publications, such as the National History of Indonesia 
(Sejarah Nasional Indonesia), no longer function as a ‘master narrative’, as 
they did during the New Order [Orde Baru].‘ These days, numerous studies 
published by institutions of higher education and local research institutes 
consider all kinds of aspects of the revolution in Indonesia, including the vi- 
olence committed by Indonesian armed groups, and these studies are in fact 
highly critical of the official historical narrative. A no less important source, 
certainly in the digital age, is that of the online publications by historia.id 
and tirto.id, which pay particular attention to topics relating to violence in 
history, both during the revolution and in its wake. Such publications are 
much more influential in shaping present-day historical discourses in Indo- 
nesia, and it is therefore very regrettable that they completely escaped the 
researchers’ attention. 
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ANATOMY OF THE VIOLENCE 

One very valuable contribution by this research is the anatomy of extreme 
violence perpetrated during the revolution. The researchers carefully 
mapped out the various forces involved in the extreme violence on both 
the Dutch and the Indonesian side, and thus avoided the generalization 
that there were just two parties. In reality, all of the parties involved were 
made up of various ranks with different backgrounds, motives and levels 
of involvement. The methods of violence also differed, from summary exe- 
cutions to technical violence based on artillery and other heavy weapons. 
We also gain a picture of the conflict area with its extremely fluid, partly 
overlapping territories, and how it changed constantly as the demarcation 
lines moved, power shifted and the intensity of the conflict changed. If 
there is one concept that encompasses all of this, it is that of the integral 
and permanent absence of authority. The Dutch side, which was better or- 
ganized and had better equipment and weapons, was frequently unable to 
keep an effective check on its own troops, let alone control the situation 
as whole. The same was true of the Indonesian side, which consisted of 
different forces and armed groups with a more varied chain of command. 

In this book, Gert Oostindie and Rémy Limpach provide a detailed 
account of the military powers involved in the war: namely, Indonesia, 
Britain and the Netherlands. They reveal the differences in the leaders’ 
visions of the policy to be pursued during the war and specific strategies 
and operations; differences between official policy on the one hand, and 
orders and the implementation of operations in the field on the other 
hand; and the interrelations between the different armed forces that were 
present. There is a need for additional research to complement the ge- 
ography of violence during the revolution, but a number of the findings 
in this book can help us to understand why extreme violence was com- 
mitted in a particular place and particular time, for example, and not in 
another place and another time. Furthermore, this research shows that 
the extreme violence was not always planned and orchestrated centrally, 
but that it seems to have been a confluence of complex and multi-causal 
events. 

Mapping out the military powers also reveals that the war took place be- 
tween two force fields that were asymmetrical or out of balance. On the 
one hand, there was the Dutch military, which was well-organized, despite 
consisting of different parts. On the other hand, there was the Indonesian 
military, which not only lacked a strong single chain of command, but also 


consisted of divisions that contested each other. The British army — which 
represented the power of the Allies and was supposed to play a mediating 
role — favoured the Dutch armed forces, especially after the escalation of 
extreme violence on the Indonesian side. The Japanese army, the losing par- 
ty, was divided. Some Japanese fought on the Indonesian side, others were 
mobilized by the British and became part of the security forces. In several 
cases, Japanese were also involved in the use of extreme violence against In- 
donesians and fell victim to extreme violence in turn. The structure of the 
chains of command was closely related to the issue of responsibility, which 
will be addressed below. 

The picture of the military forces becomes even more complicated when 
we consider ethnic differences and political orientation. The Dutch side con- 
sisted of an army that had been dispatched directly from the Netherlands, as 
well as Dutch and Indo-Europeans who were already in Indonesia — many 
of whom had just been released from Japanese internment — a large group of 
KNIL soldiers from different Indonesian regions, and a number of irregular 
troops, including criminals who committed acts of extreme violence during 
bersiap. There was a great difference between the Dutch servicemen who 
came directly from the Netherlands and Dutch soldiers who had served in 
the KNIL for longer, including before the war. The latter had suffered deep- 
ly during the Japanese internment and were fiercely opposed to Indonesian 
nationalist movements. There were also conflicts and divisions within the 
ranks of the KNIL between those who were loyal to the Netherlands and 
those who were on the side of the Republic. The irregular troops who were 
later recruited by General Spoor from 1947, and would prove ineffective 
militarily, even gave rise to new problems. Nevertheless, the Dutch chain of 
command was more solid, and the various incidents that threatened unity 
were tackled with disciplinary measures. 

On the Indonesian side, the composition of the armed groups was also 
influenced by ethnic diversity. The regular Indonesian army was a multi-eth- 
nic organization from the very start. The leaders of the army units were cho- 
sen for their education, military experience and other capacities, not for 
their ethnic origin. Within the soldiers’ ranks, however, groups emerged 
based on ethnic origin, because interregional mobility was still very limited 
at that time. The majority of West Javanese troops were of ethnic Sundanese 
descent, for example, for reasons of availability. No single army unit was 
formed on the basis of ethnic origin, however. The situation was very dif- 
ferent in the case of armed groups such as the people’s militias (laskar) and 
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combat groups (badan perjuangan) formed on the basis of ethnic origin, 
such as the Kebaktian Rakyat Indonesia Sulawesi; or on the basis of religious 
belief, such as the Laskar Hizbullah; or on the basis of political orientation, 
such as Pesindo. Even though the leaders of the Republic opposed sectari- 
anism in the fight for independence, at the lower levels, differences in race, 
ethnicity and religion were a key factor in the increasing animosity towards 
those who were considered different. 

In order to understand how all of these differences played a role in the 
waves of extreme violence, the chronology of the events is of utmost im- 
portance. Although yet more research is needed to establish a comprehen- 
sive chronology, this research provides a relatively good picture that keeps 
us from making generalizations or from assuming that the cases of violence 
were sudden outbursts; an impression that is often given by the narrative 
of bersiap, which took place between August 1945 and March 1946. The 
chapter by Captain and Sinke in this volume helps us to identify the caus- 
al connections, on the one hand, between the arrival of the British and 
Dutch troops and the release of internees from the camps — including c. 
10,000 KNIL soldiers who ‘shot at everything they considered suspicious’ 
— and, on the other hand, the response of the Indonesians, especially Indo- 
nesian youths (pemuda). Unfortunately, the authors found too few sources 
on the Indonesian side to be able to understand this era in its entirety. For 
this reason, I think it relevant here to quote the testimony of the novelist 
Pramoedya Ananta Toer, who was staying in Jakarta at that time: 


The English army began to release European internees from the Jap- 
anese camps in the Jakarta region. They armed some of the former 
internees, and the latter started shooting at the people. The Japanese 
soldiers did that, too. The pemuda in Jakarta began to oversee order in 
their own neighbourhoods. This period is usually known as the ‘jaman 
siap, the ‘siap time. The ‘siap’ cry resounded in the neighbourhoods 
where soldiers and former internees ran amok. 


This does not mean, of course, that extreme violence during the bersiap pe- 
riod was merely a reaction to or self-defence against provocation. In order 
to obtain a more balanced and comprehensive picture, however, we would 
do well to listen more to the voices of individuals such as Pramoedya. In the 
same way, we gain a better understanding of the aksi daulat, a sovereignty 
movement that emerged during the ‘social revolution’ on Java and Sumatra, 


when the voices of the perpetrators and victims are represented in full and 
not only taken on the basis of information from the army, the police or the 
courts. Fear, suspicion and misunderstandings are an integral part of such a 
conflict, one that has so many sides. Basing our chronology on information 
from multiple sources will preserve us from erroneous analyses and conclu- 
sions. 

In their chapter about the ‘revolutionary worlds’ that emerged from the 
diverse revolutionary developments, Roel Frakking and Martijn Eickhoff 
discuss the complexity of the revolution. The greatest challenge is subse- 
quently to interpret the interrelations between the various events and the 
world-in-revolution. Gerlach’s approach is helpful in this respect. He argues 
that violent events cannot be studied in isolation, detached from history. He 
goes on to write: 


one should inquire into the entire social process of which mass vio- 
lence is only a part, the relationships between structural and physical 
violence, between direct violence and dynamic shifts in inequality, and 
between social groups and state organs. As a historian, I seek to com- 
plement the dominant political histories in the field by a social history 
of mass violence. 


This means that we cannot view the period 1945-1949 in isolation from the 
preceding colonial period. The social history of mass violence existed long 
before the ‘outbursts of extreme violence’ during the revolution. 

In other words, it is imperative that we emphasize that the extreme vio- 
lence did not start in August 1945. In various parts of this book, the research- 
ers show that violence was inherent to the colonial system. Both physical 
and symbolic violence were among the methods used by the colonial ruler to 
gain and maintain power. The colonial wars throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury in all parts of the archipelago, the penal sanctions on the plantations on 
Sumatra, and various forms of violence and other cases of unlawful action 
created a social landscape that became fertile ground for outbreaks of ex- 
treme violence in subsequent periods.’ The Dutch policy of re-installing an 
inherently violent colonial system and dispatching military troops in order 
to achieve that goal therefore formed the main cause of the series of extreme 
acts of violence. If extreme violence, war crimes and genocide cannot be tol- 
erated on humanitarian grounds, then the colonial system itself cannot be 
excused, either, because it relied on such practices throughout history. 
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THE QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 

In his introductory chapter, Gert Oostindie traces the shifts in the attitudes 
of the Dutch government and the Dutch public over time. He shows that 
when the mass violence became public, Dutch servicemen felt that their 
honour and reputation had been sullied, and this also had political signifi- 
cance. After all, the veterans had considerable influence on the government. 
Through their access to the royal family and senior government officials, 
military leaders formed part of the social and political elite. They actively 
prevented discussions about the extreme violence from surfacing. The poli- 
ticians handled this problem with great caution, because they had every in- 
terest in maintaining good relations with the veterans, certainly in view of 
their considerable share of votes in elections. Disclosing the use of extreme 
violence, let alone settling it in the courts, would undoubtedly stir up the 
establishment. 

When the debate about the use of extreme violence came to the fore and 
could no longer be concealed, the Dutch government sought a new way out 
of this dilemma. A committee was established to investigate the available 
data, resulting in the Excessennota (1969), which was drawn up on the ba- 
sis of governmental archives. According to Rémy Limpach, the concept of 
‘excesses’ was deliberately chosen at the time in order to give the impression 
that extreme violence had not been used on a large scale, and that its use had 
not been systematic. It indicated that the violence was neither planned in 
advance, nor was it part of government policy. Responsibility for the use of 
violence thus lay with the perpetrators in the field, not with the command- 
ers, let alone the policymakers. The Dutch government held firmly to this 
line for many years; until the courts ruled that the Dutch state should pay 
reparations to the families of the victims. The truth came out, and regrets 
and apologies were expressed, but the question of responsibility remains un- 
answered. 

The situation in Indonesia, by contrast, is quite different. From the outset, 
people were in no doubt that the armed struggle against Dutch colonialism 
was a just war.’ The Preamble to the Constitution emphatically states that 
‘colonial rule must be abolished throughout the world, because it is not in 
keeping with human dignity and justice’. This formed the basis on which the 
Indonesian Republic was founded. The extreme violence used during bersiap 
was not part of the struggle for independence, and the leadership publicly 
condemned such actions from the start. Sukarno and Hatta themselves re- 
peatedly called on the people to hold back and refrain from using violence. 


In his work Perjuangan kita [Our struggle], Sutan Sjahrir denounced the 
violence against Indo-Europeans and Chinese, and he criticized the leaders 
of the Republic who were unable to contain the situation. The leaders at the 
highest levels realized that the failure to keep the waves of violence in check 
would be deeply detrimental to the course of events in the Republic. They 
wanted to show the world that the struggle for independence was grounded 
in human dignity and, even more importantly, that they had the struggle for 
independence under control. 

This does not mean, of course, that Indonesia handled the issue of the ex- 
treme violence well. The leaders of the Republic repeatedly looked the other 
way when armed groups committed violent acts against civilians and pris- 
oners of war. In many cases, they realized that they lacked sufficient power 
to discipline the perpetrators of the violence. The lawsuits brought against 
those who had committed violent acts, such as the case of the social revo- 
lution on Central Java, were held not to give the victims their due, but to 
consolidate the Republic’s power by condemning those who had exceeded 
their authority." However inadequately this may have been handled, it can- 
not be said that the leaders of the Republic ignored or covered up extreme 
violence. Tackling extreme violence was part of the fight to consolidate the 
ranks of the revolutionary groups. Moreover, certain artists, especially writ- 
ers and filmmakers, explored the moral dimensions of extreme violence in 
their work. 

The legal handling of extreme violence proved to be more complex than 
it had first seemed. After the Second World War, the victors condemned 
the losers: the Nazis at the Nuremberg Trials, the Japanese at the Tokyo Tri- 
bunal. The extreme violence committed by the Allies, including the rape of 
tens of thousands of German women in the early phase of the Allied occupa- 
tion of Germany, was never brought to trial. The law took effect only for the 
losers of the war. In the case of the extreme violence in Indonesia at the time 
of the revolution, no tribunal such as that in Nuremberg or Tokyo was held, 
because the outcome of the war was decided in negotiations. In this case, the 
later lawsuits in the cases of Rawagede and South Sulawesi functioned more 
as truth-finding than as enforcement of law. But is there indeed a court that 
can administer justice in historical cases of extreme violence? 


LEGACIES OF A VIOLENT PAST 
After the transfer of sovereignty in December 1949, the Netherlands fo- 
cused on national reconstruction. The aid from the United States made a 
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major contribution to this effort, and the country enjoyed unprecedented 
economic growth in the 1950s. Indonesia made much less progress in the in- 
terim, partly because the outcomes of the Round Table Conference proved 
to be very disadvantageous. At that conference, the Netherlands succeed- 
ed in fully protecting its own commercial interests, so that it could operate 
once more as it had done in the colonial period. The Indonesian government 
was obliged to consult the Netherlands when deciding on monetary and 
fiscal policies that might affect Dutch economic interests. Indonesia was 
also obliged to take over the colonial government’s debts, including debts 
incurred by the Netherlands during the war with Indonesia, excluding mil- 
itary expenditure. During a two-year transition phase, Indonesia likewise 
had to pay 17,000 Dutch civil servants in accordance with European salary 
scales. As Howard Dick writes, all of these steps meant that ‘the Nether- 
lands was able to liquidate its colonial establishment largely at Indonesias 
expense,” and could focus on the national economy. 

This was not the only colonial legacy with which Indonesia was saddled, 
however; under pressure to secure power rapidly and achieve a functioning 
government, Indonesia took over the colonial governmental institutions 
and the judiciary. Some of them remain in place today. The original proposi- 
tion of the revolution — to bring radical change to the colonial system — was 
transformed into a transfer of power from the colonial rulers to the Indo- 
nesian national government. With such an institutional structure and legal 
apparatus, the government's steps to carry out the liberation mission as pre- 
scribed in the Preamble to the Constitution of 1945 became more and more 
complicated; not to mention the clashes in various regions, armed uprisings 
supported by the United States, and political differences among the Repub- 
lican leaders. As a result, safeguarding stability came to be more important 
than wholesale reform of the colonial system. As part of this development, 
the role of the military became increasingly prominent, which in turn was a 
factor that heavily influenced the maintenance of the existing system. 

The extreme violence during the revolution is an important part of this 
colonial legacy. If lawsuits on cases of extreme violence are conducted with- 
out due consideration of the historical background, they run the risk of blur- 
ring the relationship between such cases and the inherently violent colonial 
system. They also have the potential to create new injustices, because there 
are many other cases that will never be tried. In studies of the legacies of past 
violence, we encounter the idea of historical justice. Extreme violence forms 
part of a complex history, and there is no simple solution. Many countries 


in the world today — mostly countries that have lived under authoritarian 
regimes — continue to struggle with this issue, from Guatemala and South 
Africa to Indonesia. Lying at the heart of the attempts to overcome this lega- 
cy is the revelation of the truth; and that is surely this research project's most 
important contribution. 

This research can be seen as an attempt to ‘right past wrongs, analogous to 
the movement to restore European museum collections that were acquired 
by force, or to topple statues and monuments that symbolize colonial power. 
They are all expressions of the effort to keep historical justice alive, and they 
are extremely important: not only as a way to correct what happened in the 
past, but also as fuel for imagining a better vision of the future. 
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Notes 


1. Background, guiding principles and methodology 

The armed clashes in New Guinea in 1962, even if involving deaths and injuries, are considered to consti- 
tute a low-intensity conflict, which is sometimes referred to as ‘the Netherlands’ last small colonial war’. 
The acronyms stand for the Royal Netherlands Institute of Southeast Asian and Caribbean Studies 
(Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, KITLV-KNAW), the Netherlands Institute for 
Military History (Nederlands Instituut voor Militaire Historie, NIMH), and the NIoD Institute for War, 
Holocaust and Genocide Studies (N10D Instituut voor Oorlogs-, Holocaust- en Genocidestudies, NIOD- 
KNAW). 

In a later formulation from early 2017, the research was to be about ‘the most important questions about 
decolonization policy, violence, and war — with a focus on (accounting for) the Dutch military conduct 
— [will be] answered, with close attention given to the historical, political, and international context and 
the legacy of the war’ This and other documents related to the study can be found at NIop, archive Re- 
search - ODGOI [archive number to be determined after inclusion of the collection in the Nrop archive 
in 2022], 

The number of Indonesian victims is calculated on the basis of Dutch military documentation, see 
Christiaan Harinck, Nico van Horn and Bart Luttikhuis, “Wie telt de Indonesische doden? De Groene 
Amsterdammer 141:30 (2017). The most recent estimates are given by Rémy Limpach, ” Ze vielen als ge- 
maaid koren”. Een beschouwing over de verliescijfers in Indonesië, 1945-49; Militaire Spectator 1 (2022). 
Estimates of the number of civilian casualties during the bersiap period range from 3,000 to several times 
this amount; see the chapter by Esther Captain and Onno Sinke in this book. The number of deaths as a 
result of internal strife among the Indonesians is unknown but is somewhere in the tens of thousands. 
Speech by Foreign Affairs Minister Bot on 15 August 2005, at Stichting Herdenking 15 augustus 1945. 
Letter from Prime Minister De Jong to the Lower House of Parliament, 29 January 1969; Handelingen 
Tweede Kamer, 1968-1969, appendix 10.008, no. 1. 

See the chapter by Gert Oostindie and Meindert van der Kaaij in this book; also Maurice Swirc, ‘Gelijke 
monniken, gelijke kepie gaat niet op, De Groene Amsterdammer 39 (2019). 

Stef Scagliola, Last van de oorlog. De Nederlandse oorlogsmisdaden in Indonesië en hun verwerking (Am- 
sterdam 2002); see also, for example, Peter Romijn, ‘Myth and Understanding: Recent Controversy 
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about Dutch Historiography on the Netherlands Indonesian Conflict, R.S. Kisner (ed.), The Low 
Countries and beyond (New York 1993) 219-229; Stef Scagliola, ‘Cleo’s “unfinished business”. Com- 
ing to Terms with Dutch War Crimes in Indonesia’s War of Independence’ Journal of Genocide Re- 
search 14:3-4 (2012) 419-439; Martijn Eickhoff, “Weggestreept verleden? Nederlandse historici en het 
Rawagededebat’, Colofon 194 (2013) 53-67; Chris Lorenz, ‘De Nederlandse koloniale herinnering en de 
universele mensenrechten. De casus “Rawagede”, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis 128:1 (2015) 109-130. 
This was the Dutch-language commercial edition of the author's 2015 dissertation from the University 
of Bern; by this time Limpach had started working for the NIMH. 

Piet Kamphuis, Gert Oostindie and Marjan Schwegman, ‘Onderzoek geweld in “Indië”, de Volkskrant 
19 June 2012. 

Research proposal by KITLV-NIMH-NIOD, 26 September 2012. NIOD, archive Research - opGot [ar- 
chive number to be determined after inclusion of the collection in the Nrop archive in 2022]. 

The cabinet decision was made on 2 December 2016, the decree on implementation and financing on 23 
February 2017, and the subsidy decision on 20 July 2017. 

The term ‘co-financing’ is used here, given that the institutes themselves also made funds available for the 
research both in the period 2012-2016 and throughout the duration of the research programme (2017- 
2021). 

From the article in de Volkskrant, 19 June 2012: ‘Such a study can also give us more insight into the 
circumstances under which soldiers may lose their self-control as well as which soldiers are most at risk 
in this respect. This is particularly important for the selection, training, and the conduct of our soldiers, 
now and in the future. [...] This kind of [research] is also important for our understanding of current and 
possibly future Dutch military deployment in crisis areas. 

By the end of this book, we list the full composition of the research teams as well as the various forums 
that were involved. 

Upon stepping down as director of NIOD on 1 September 2021, Frank van Vree continued his role in the 
research programme as programme director. Gert Oostindie also continued his role within the research 
programme after retiring on 1 January 2022. 

The Scientific Advisory Board gave its advice, but the responsibility for the content of the text lies with 
the directors of the research programme and the authors. 

See, for example, the open letter by Jeffry Pondaag and Francisca Pattipilohy (November 2017) on 
https://historibersama.com/. See also note 2 of this chapter. 

See P.M.H. Groen, Marsroutes en dwaalsporen: Het Nederlands militair-strategisch beleid in Indonesié 
1945-1950 (The Hague 1991); Jaap De Moor, Westerling’s oorlog: Indonesië 1945-1950: De geschiedenis 
van de commando’ en parachutisten in Nederlands-Indié 1945-1950 (Amsterdam 1999); Thijs Brocades 
Zaalberg, “The Civil and Military Dimensions of Dutch Counter-insurgency on Java, 1947-1949, British 
Journal for Military History 1:2 (2015) 67-83; and Rémy Limpach, De brandende kampongs van Generaal 
Spoor (Amsterdam 2016). 

See e.g. Henk Schulte Nordholt, “War Crime Study, Covering Up or Opening up the Past?, The Jakarta 
Post, 9 August 2018, and Selamat Ginting, ‘Menggugat Proyek Sejarah Belanda, Republika, 8 March 
2019. 

The parallels with the Srebrenica study carried out by NIOD are clear. See Hans Blom et al., Srebrenica: 
een veilig gebied; reconstructie, achtergronden, gevolgen en analyses van de val van een safe area (Amster- 
dam 2002) 49, for the guiding principles of the NIOD researchers: “The researchers wanted to avoid 
taking on the role of the executioner, precisely because of the pressing political questions on the topic. 
Playing that role was not their job. After all, the assignment was to carry out a historical scientific study, 
which invariably involves an analytical-explanatory assessment. Political verdicts should be formed and 
formulated in the public and political arena? Michiel Baud and Frank van Vree, ‘Geschiedschrijving, 
politiek en moraal, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis 116 (2003) 64-77,64, are extremely critical about what 
they characterize as the ‘anxiousness with which the authors have tried to circumvent [...] moral and 
political positions. On the complexity of making legal moral judgements about the colonial past, see 
for example A.H.M. De Baets, ‘Historical Imprescriptibility,, Storia della Storiografia 59-60 (2011) 128- 
149 and W. de Haan, ‘Knowing What We Know Now: International Crimes in Historical Perspective’, 
Journal of International Criminal Justice 13:4 (2015) 783-799. 

See also NIOD, archive Research - oDGOI. See also note 2 of this chapter. f 

For more on this, see the chapter by Gert Oostindie and Meindert van der Kaaij in this book. 
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An example of this is the opening sentence of Sutan Sjahrir’s brochure Onze strijd [Our Struggle], writ- 
ten in October 1945: ‘Now that the Indonesian Republic has been in existence for two months..., see 
Sutan Sjahrir, Onze strijd (Amsterdam 1946). 

On this subject, see the following chapter. 

S. Meuwese, J. Pen and T. Roos, “Toepasselijkheid van het oorlogsrecht in de Nederlands-Indonesische 
Oorlog) Nederlands Juristenblad 96:31 (2021) 2586-2592. 

See the chapter by Esther Zwinkels in this book. 

Taufik Abdullah et al. (ed.), Indonesia dalam arus sejarah. 6: Perang dan Revolusi (Jakarta 2012), 202- 
210. See also Abdul Wahid, “The Untold Story of the Surabaya Battle of 1945, The Jakarta Post, 12 
November 2013. 

Emphasis added. Letter from the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Defence and the State Secretary of 
Health, Welfare, and Sport to the Lower House, 2 December 2016;NIOD, archive Research - ODGOI. 


2. The Netherlands and Indonesia 1945-1949. The political-historical context 

This chapter was written on the basis of the existing Dutch and English-language historiography. For an 
overview of the most important works used per theme, see ‘Further reading’ in this volume. 

With the exception of Papua (New Guinea), which was extremely difficult to access. 

P.M.H. Groen et al., Krijgsgeweld en kolonie: Opkomst en ondergang van Nederland als koloniale mogend- 
heid 1816-2010 (Amsterdam 2021); Piet Hagen, Koloniale oorlogen in Indonesië. Vijf eeuwen verzet tegen 
vreemde overheersing (Amsterdam 2018) 26, 885-906; G.J. Knaap et al., Oorlogen overzee. Militair optre- 
den door compagnie en staat buiten Europa, 1595-1814 (Amsterdam 2015). 

Until 1872, Elmina in what is now Ghana also belonged to the Dutch Empire. 

Quoted in Loe De Jong, Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog. 1 (The Hague 1969) 
179. De Jong called this ‘a truly monumental disregard of the real situation’. 

Ethan Mark, Japans Occupation of Java in the Second World War. A Transnational History (London 2019) 
2; David Van Reybrouck, Revolusi. Indonesié en het ontstaan van de moderne wereld (Amsterdam 2020) 
247, 290. 

For more information, see the next chapter. 

Quoted in De Jong, Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog. x1 (a, b, c): Neder- 
lands-Indié (The Hague 1984-1986), xz, 491 and xz b, 1027, and Tom van den Berge, H.J. Van Mook: 
1894-1965. Een vrij en gelukkig Indonesië: biografie (Bussum 2014) 204, respectively. 

De Jong, Koninkrijk, x1 c, 635, 650. 

The former KNIL captain Raymond Westerling staged a bloody but failed coup against the Indonesian 
state on 22-23 January 1950 with several hundred KNIL soldiers. This ‘APRA coup’ took place without the 
knowledge of the political and military authorities in The Hague, but the latter were actively involved in 
the cover-up. ‘APRA stood for Angkatan Perang Ratu Adil, the Just King Legion. 

On this subject, see the next chapter. 

In February 1945, SEAC founded the organization RAPWI (Recovery of Allied Prisoners of War and 
Internees); in July 1945, Indonesia was added to sEac’s field of activity and with it the RAPWI. 

See the chapter by Esther Captain and Onno Sinke in this book. 

On the eve of the Second World War, Indonesia had about 70 million inhabitants and the Netherlands 
9 million. 

‘It is a privilege to perform this transfer of sovereignty before history, or rather before God, who alone 
knows why this union in freedom was not achieved earlier nor later, and who knows of the failure of the 
generations [...]? Quoted in Loe De Jong, Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog. xır 
(Leiden 1988) 982. 

De Jong, Koninkrijk, x11, 982; Herman Burgers, De garoeda en de ooievaar. Indonesië van kolonie tot 
nationale staat (Leiden 2010) 449, 656; Hans Daalder, Vier jaar nachtmerrie de Indonesische kwestie 1945- 
1949 (Amsterdam 2014) 381-385; John Jansen van Galen, Afscheid van de koloniën. Het Nederlandse 
dekolonisatiebeleid 1942-2012 (Amsterdam 2013) 266-268; J.J.P. de Jong, De terugtocht. Nederland en de 
dekolonisatie van Indonesië (Amsterdam 2016) 281-282; Hans Meijer, Indische rekening. Indië, Neder- 
land en de backpay-kwestie 1945-2000 (Amsterdam 2005). 

See Jeroen Kemperman’s contribution in this volume for more information. 
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3. The war in Indonesia 1945-1949. The military-historical context 

This chapter is mainly based on the synthesis in the recent NIMH book, P. Groen et al. (ed.), Krijgsgeweld 
en Kolonie. Opkomst en ondergang van Nederland als koloniale mogendheid 1916-2010 (Amsterdam 2021) 
supplemented by some recent studies. For an overview of the most important titles for each theme, see 
the ‘Further reading’ section of this publication. 

L. van Poelgeest, ‘Figuranten op het Indische toneel. De Japanners in Nederlands-Indië 1946-1949 
E. Touwen-Bouwsma and P. Groen (eds), Tussen Banzai en Bersiap. De afwikkeling van de Tweede Werel- 
doorlog in Nederlands-Indië (The Hague 1996) 95-107. 

R. Limpach, “Ze vielen als gemaaid koren”. Een beschouwing over de verliescijfers in Indonesië, 1945- 
49, Militaire Spectator 1 (2022). 

R. Limpach, De Brandende Kampongs van Generaal Spoor (Amsterdam 2016), 778. 

Groen et al., Krijgsgeweld en kolonie, 333-334. 

See Rémy Limpach, ‘Information costs lives, this book. 

Schilling, Memorandum, 25-11-1945, in PJ. Drooglever, M.J.B. Schouten and S.L. van der Wal, Officiële 
bescheiden, betreffende de Nederlands-Indonesische betrekkingen 1945-1950 (s-Gravenhage 1971-1996), 
IL, 164-165; Petra M.H. Groen, Marsroutes en dwaalsporen. Het Nederlands militair-strategisch beleid in 
Indonesié 1945-1950 (Den Haag 1991) 46-50, 278. 

Quoted in Groen, Marsroutes, 28 5-287. 

T.B. Simatupang, Het laatste jaar van de Indonesische vrijheidsstrijd 1948-1949. Een authentiek verslag 
door de voormalige chef-staf van de indonesische strijdkrachten (Kampen 1985) 59; also 34, 74, 115-116, 
130-134. 

RJJ. Stevens, ‘Manipulatie van informatie? De rol van de Nederlandse militaire inlichtingendienst in 
Indonesië ten tijde van het Nederlands-Indisch conflict 1945-1949’ Parlementaire Geschiedenis van Ned- 
erland na 1945: Politieke Opstellen 11-12 (Nijmegen 1992) 149-168. 

Christiaan Harinck and Jonathan Verwey, “Wie kwamen, wie zagen, wie schreven? https://www.kitly. 
nl/wp-content/uploads/201 5/10/C.H.C.-Harinck-J.-Verwey-Wie-kwamen-wie-zagen-wie-schreven- 
voor-de-KrTLv-website.pdf (2015) 6; Scagliola, Last van de oorlog, 295-296. The figures in this section 
are from Groen et al., Krijgsgeweld en kolonie. 

On paper, the size of a division was 20,000 men (not more than 15,000 men in practice), of a brigade, 
3,000; a regiment, 2,000-3,000; a battalion, 800; a company, 125-190; a platoon, 36; and a squad, 12. 
For more on this, see chapter 1.2. 

On the blockade, see Martin Hoekstra, ‘De Republiek in een wurggreep: De Nederlandse marineblok- 
kade tijdens de Indonesische Onafhankelijkheidsoorlog (1945-1949), Research master’s thesis (Leiden 
2018). 

Groen et al., Krijgsgeweld, 166, 208-217, 221-225; Christiaan Harinck, Zoeken, aangrijpen en vernieti- 
gen!’ Het Nederlandse militaire optreden in Indonesië, 1945-1949 (Amsterdam 2022). 

This is discussed in more detail in the chapter by Esther Zwinkels in this volume. 

For the ‘APRA coup, see the previous chapter. The failed uprising in Makassar in April of that year by 
some 800 Indonesian, mostly Moluccan KNIL soldiers led by Captain Andi Aziz and the proclamation 
of the Republic Maluku Selatan on 25 April 1950 also fall outside this framework, as does the bloody 
battle between former KNIL soldiers and Indonesian troops in Makassar in early August 1950, prior to 
the evacuation of the KNIL. In addition, between 1950 and 1962 an armed low-intensity conflict took 
place in Papua/New Guinea between Indonesian and Dutch armed forces. 

The figures relating to bersiap are analysed in more detail in the chapter by Esther Captain and Onno 
Sinke, this volume. 

Richard McMillan, The British Occupation of Indonesia 1945-1946: Britain, the Netherlands and the Indo- 
nesian Revolution (New York 2005); Limpach, Brandende kampongs, 225-243. 

See chapter 1.2. 

Simatupang, Het laatste jaar, 108. 

Groen et al., Krijgsgeweld en kolonie, 336. 

Quoted in Groen et al., Krijgsgeweld en kolonie, 341. 

See the chapter by Gert Oostindie and Meindert van der Kaaij in this book. 

J. van Doorn, W. Hendrix, Het Nederlands-Indonesisch conflict: Ontsporing van Geweld (Amsterdam 
1985) 313. See the contribution by Thijs Brocades Zaalberg and Bart Luttikhuis in this book. 

Limpach, Ze vielen als gemaaid koren’ The concept of ‘asymmetric warfare’ is not used, because it can 
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CMI Centrale Militaire Inlichtingendienst (Central Military Intelli- 
gence Service) 

COP Comando Operasi Pertempuran (Commando (post) Combat 
Operations) 
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CPN 


CSC 
DI 
DIRVO 
DST 
DST 
ESD 
FDR 
FIN 
FLN 
FPBH 
GHB 
HAMOT 


HMG 
HTB 


IAC 


ID 


IPPHOS 


IVG 


KITLV 


KL 


KM 


KMA 


KNAW 


KNI 


KNIL 


KNIP 


Communistische Partij van Nederland (Communist Party of the 
Netherlands) 

Chiefs of Staff Committee 

Darul Islam (House of Islam) 

Directie Verre Oosten (Far East Directorate) 

Daerah Sumatra Timur (Federal State of East Sumatra) 

Depot Speciale Troepen (Special Forces) 

Employé Speciale Diensten (Special Services Employees) 

Front Demokrasi Rakyat (Democratic People’s Front) 

Federatie Indische Nederlanders (Federation of Dutch Indos) 
Front de libération nationale (National Liberation Front) 

Field Preparation Barisan Hizbullah 

Gerakan Beroeang Hitam (Black Bear movement) 

Harer Majesteits Ongeregelde Troepen (Her Majesty’s Irregular 
Troops) 

Hoog Militair Gerechtshof (High Military Court) 

Hoofd Tijdelijke Bestuursdienst (Head of Temporary Adminis- 
trative Service) 

Informele Adviescommissie (Informal Advisory Committee) 
Inlichtingendienst (Intelligence service) 

Indonesian Press Photo Service 

Inlichtingen- en Veiligheidsgroepen (Intelligence and Security 
Groups) 

Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde (Royal 
Netherlands Institute of Southeast Asian and Caribbean Studies) 
Koninklijke Landmacht (Royal Netherlands Army) 

Koninklijke Marine (Royal Netherlands Navy) 

Koninklijke Militaire Academie (Royal Military Academy) 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen (Royal 
Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences) 

Komite Nasional Indonesia (Central Indonesian National 
Committee) 

Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch Leger (Netherlands East Indies 
Army) 

Komite Nasional Indonesia Pusat (Central Indonesian National 
Committee) 


Komnas HAM Komisi Nasional Hak Asasi Manusia (Commission on 


Human Rights) 


KRIM 
KRIS 


KST 
KUKB 


KVP 
Laptur 
MARID 
MARVA 
MID 
Milobs 
ML 


Kebaktian Rakyat Indonesia Maluku (Loyalty to the Indonesian 
People of the Moluccas) 

Kebaktian Rakyat Indonesia Sulawesi (Loyalty to the Indonesian 
People of Sulawesi) 

Korps Speciale Troepen (Special Forces) 

Komite Utang Kehormatan Belanda (Committee of Dutch Debts 
of Honour) 

Katholieke Volkspartij (Catholic People’s Party) 

Laskar Pemberontak Turatea (Militia of the Turatea Uprising) 
Marine Inlichtingendienst (Marine Intelligence Service) 

Marine Vrouwenafdeling (Women’s Marine Corps) 

Militaire Inlichtingendienst (Military Intelligence Service) 
Military Observers 

Militaire Luchtvaart (Royal Netherlands Air Force) 


ML-KNIL Militaire Luchtvaart KNIL (Royal Netherlands East Indies Army 


NIT 


Air Force) 

Militaire Politie (Military Police) 

Militair Rechtelijk Tijdschrift 

Nationaal Archief (National Archives of the Netherlands) 
Netherlands Forces Intelligence Service 

Netherlands Institute for Advanced Study 

Netherlands Indies Civil Administration 

Negara Islam Indonesia (Islamic State of Indonesia) 
Nederlands Instituut voor Militaire Historie (Netherlands Insti- 
tute of Military History) 

NIOD Instituut voor Oorlogs-, Holocaust- en Genocidestudies 
(Nion Institute for War, Holocaust and Genocide Studies) 
Negara Indonesia Timur (State of East Indonesia) 


NL-NaHA Nationaal Archief Den Haag (National Archives The Hague) 


NSB 
OD 
ODO 


OM 
OSS 


Nationaal-Socialistische Beweging (National Socialist Movement) 
Opsporingsdienst (Investigative Service) 

Opsporingsdienst Overledenen (Deceased Persons Investigation 
Service) 

Openbaar Ministerie (Public Prosecution Service) 

Office of Strategic Services 


ovwers Oorlogsvrijwilligers (War volunteers) 


Perwani Persatuan Wanita Indonesia (Indonesian Women’s Association) 


Pesindo Pemuda Sosialis Indonesia (Socialist Youth of Indonesia) 
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PETA 
PG 
PI 
PKI 
PNI 
PRI 
PSI 
PvdA 
RAPWI 
RIS 
RMS 
RS 
RTC 
RVA 
RVD 
SDAP 


SDECE 


SEAC 
SI 
SOB 
SOBSI 


SONICA 
SWPA 
TIVG 


TKR 
TNI 
TP 
TRI 
UGM 
UNCI 
VDMB 


VHK 


Pembela Tanah Air (Defenders of the Homeland) 
procureur-generaal (Attorney General) 

Perhimpunan Indonesia (Indonesian Society) 

Partai Komunis Indonesia (Indonesian Communist Party) 

Partai Nasional Indonesia (Indonesian National Party) 

Pemuda Republik Indonesia (People’s Youth of Indonesia) 

Partai Sosialis Indonesia (Indonesian Socialist Party) 

Partij van de Arbeid (Labour Party) 

Recovery of Allied Prisoners of War and Internees 

Republik Indonesia Serikat (RIS) (United States of Indonesia) 
Republik Maluku Selatan (Republic of South Moluccas) 
Regiment Stoottroepen (Storm Troops Regiment) 

Ronde Tafel Conferentie (Round Table Conference) 

Regiment Veldartillerie (Field Artillery Regiment) 
Regeringsvoorlichtingsdienst (Government Information Service) 
Sociaal-Democratische Arbeiderspartij (Social Democratic Work- 
ers’ Party) 

Service de documentation extérieure et contre-espionage (External 
documentation and counter-espionage service) 

South East Asia Command 

Sarekat Islam (Islamic Association) 

Staat van Oorlog en van Beleg (State of War and Siege) 

Sentral Organisasi Buruh Seluruh Indonesia (All-Indonesian Fed- 
eration of Workers’ Associations) 

Senior Officer NICA 

South West Pacific Area 

Territoriale Inlichtingen- en Veiligheidsgroepen (Territorial Intel- 
ligence and Security Groups) 

Tentara Keamanan Rakyat (People’s Security Army) 

Tentara Nasional Indonesia (Indonesian National Armed Forces) 
Tentara Pelajar (Student Army) 

Tentara Republik Indonesia (Army of the Republic of Indonesia) 
Universitas Gadjah Mada 

United Nations Commission for Indonesia 

Veiligheidsdienst van de Mariniersbrigade (Marine Brigade Secu- 
rity Service) 

Vrijwillig Vrouwen Hulpkorps (Women’s Volunteer Auxillary 
Corps) 


Veteranen Legioen Nederland (Dutch Veterans Legion) 
Verordeningen Militair Gezag (Emergency military orders) 
Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie (Dutch East India Company) 
Vereniging Oud-Militairen Indië- en Nieuw-Guineagangers (Associ- 
ation of East Indies and New Guinea Veterans) 

Voorschrift voor de Uitoefening van de Politiek-politionele Taak 
van het Leger (Regulations on the Army’s Political and Policing 
Duties) 

Verenigde Staten van Indonesië (United States of Indonesia) 
Volkspartij voor Vrijheid en Democratie (People’s Party for Free- 
dom and Democracy) 

Volksgezondheid, Welzijn en Sport (Ministry of Health, Welfare 
and Sport) 

Wetboek van Militair Strafrecht (Military Penal Code) 

Wetboek van Strafrecht (Penal Code) 
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Further reading 


A selection of works, in Dutch and English, about the Netherlands and 
the Indonesian War of Independence 1945-1949 


In this overview, a large number of titles have been compiled for the benefit 
of the reader who would like to explore the topics covered in this book in 
more depth. The list is not exhaustive, of course, and it is offered instead 
of an overview of all the literature and sources used for the chapters. The 
latter has not been included, because the chapters are based on individual 
sub-studies that are being published separately. 


1. Independence and Revolution in Indonesia 

T. Abdullah (ed.), The Heartbeat of the Indonesian Revolution (Jakarta 1997) 

T. Abdullah, Indonesia: Towards Democracy (Singapore 2009) 

B. O'G. Anderson, Java in a Time of Revolution: Occupation and Resistance, 
1944-1946 (Ithaca 1972) 

T. Bouma, Naar een federaal Indonesië. De geschiedenis van de totstandkom- 
ing van de Republiek der Verenigde Staten van Indonesië en de bijdrage van 
federale Indonesische nationalisten aan de Indonesische onafhankelijkheid 
1917-1949 (Hilversum 2020) 

H. Burgers, De garoeda en de ooievaar. Indonesië van kolonie tot nationale 


staat (Leiden 2010) 

R.B. Cribb, Gangsters and Revolutionaries: The Jakarta Peoples Militia and 
the Indonesian Revolution, 1945-1949 (Honolulu 1991) 

C. van Dijk, Rebellion under the Banner of Islam. The Darul Islam in Indo- 
nesia (The Hague 1981) 

PJ. Drooglever, et. al., The Decolonization of Indonesia. International Per- 
spectives (Middelburg 1988) 

W.H. Frederick, Visions and Heat: The Making of the Indonesian Revolution 
(Athens 1989) 

T. Fusayama, A Japanese Memoir of Sumatra, 1945-1946. Love and Hatred in 
the Liberation War (Ithaca 1993) 

LJ. Giebels, Sukarno. A biography (Amsterdam 2015) 

A. Hanifah, Tales ofa Revolution (Sydney/London 1972) 

B.B. Hering, Soekarno: Founding Father of Indonesia, 1901-1945 (Leiden 
2002) 

A. Kahin (ed.), Regional Dynamics of the Indonesian Revolution (Honolulu 
1985) 

A. Lucas, One soul, One Struggle. Region and Revolution in Indonesia (Syd- 
ney 1991) 

B. Luttikhuis and A.D. Moses (eds.), Colonial Counterinsurgency and Mass 
Violence. The Dutch Empire in Indonesia (London 2014) 

E. Mark, Japans Occupation of Java in the Second World War. A Transnation- 
al History (London 2019) 

R. McMillan, The British Occupation of Indonesia 1945-1946: Britain, the 
Netherlands and the Indonesian Revolution (New York 2005) 

G. McTurnan Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia (Ithaca 1952) 

R. Mrázek, Sjahrir: politics and exile in Indonesia (Ithaca 1994) 

H.A. Poeze, Verguisd en vergeten: Tan Malaka, de linkse beweging en de In- 
donesische revolutie, 1945-1949 (Leiden 2007) 

H.A. Poeze and H. Schulte Nordholt, Merdeka. De strijd om de Indonesis- 
che onafhankelijkheid en de ongewisse opkomst van de Republiek 1945-1950 
(Amsterdam 2022) 

H. Poeze and H. Schulte Nordholt (eds.), De roep om merdeka. Indonesische 
vrijheidslievende teksten uit de twintigste eeuw (The Hague 1995) 

P. Post et al. (red), The Encyclopedia of Indonesia in the Pacific War (London/ 
Boston 2010) 

B. Purwanto, R. Frakking, A. Wahid, M. Eickhoff, Yulianti and I. Hoogen- 
boom (eds.), Revolutionary Worlds: Local Perspectives and Dynamics dur- 
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ing the Indonesian Independence War, 1945-1949 (Amsterdam 2022) 

A. Reid, The Indonesian National Revolution, 1945-1950 (Westport 1986) 

D. van Reybrouck, Revolusi. Indonesia and the Birth of the Modern World 
(London 2022) 

M.C. Ricklefs, 4 History of Modern Indonesia Since c.1200 (Basingstoke 2008) 

P. Schumacher, Ogenblikken van genezing. De gewelddadige dekolonisatie van 
Indonesié (Amsterdam 2011) 

M.M. Steedly, Rifle Reports: A Story of Indonesian Independence (Berkeley 2013) 

A. Swift, The Road to Madiun: The Indonesia Communist Uprising of 1948 
(Ithaca 1989) 

A. Vickers, A History of Modern Indonesia (Cambridge 2013) 

A. Wahid and Yulianti (eds.), Onze Revolutie. Bloemlezing uit de Indonesis- 
che geschiedschrijving over de strijd voor de onafhankelijkheid, 1945-1949 
(Amsterdam 2022) 

C. Wild and P. Carey (eds.), Born in Fire: The Indonesian Struggle for Inde- 
pendence (London 1986) 


2. General History of the Netherlands and Indonesia in the Twentieth 
Century 

M. Bloembergen, De geschiedenis van de politie in Nederlands-Indié. Uit zorg 
en angst (Amsterdam 2019) 

M. Bossenbroek, De wraak van Diponegoro. Begin en einde van Neder- 
lands-Indië (Amsterdam 2020) 

R. Chauvel, Nationalists, Soldiers and Separatists. The Ambonese Islands from 
Colonialism to Revolt 1880-1950 (Leiden 1990) 

Robert Cribb (ed.), The late colonial state in Indonesia: political and economic 
foundations of the Netherlands Indies, 1880-1942 (Leiden 1994) 

H.W. van den Doel, Afscheid van Indië. De val van het Nederlands imperium 
in Azié (Amsterdam 2001) 

J.A.A. van Doorn, De laatste eeuw van Indië. Ontwikkeling en ondergang van 
een koloniaal project (Zutphen 2013) 

B. de Graaff, Kalm te midden van woedende golven: Het ministerie van 
Koloniën en zijn taakomgeving 1912-1940 (The Hague 1997) 

A-L. Hoek, De strijd om Bali. Imperialisme, verzet en onafhankelijkheid 
1846-1950 (Amsterdam 2021) 

G. Jansen Hendriks, Een voorbeeldige kolonie. Nederlands-Indië in so jaar 
overheidsfilms 1912-1962 (proefschrift Universiteit van Amsterdam 2014) 


L. de Jong, Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog. Deel 


XI (a., b., c.): Nederlands-Indië (The Hague 1984-1986); Deel XII (The 
Hague 1988) 

L. de Jong, The Collapse of a Colonial Society. The Dutch in Indonesia during 
the Second World War (Leiden 2002) 

C. Smit, De liquidatie van een imperium. Nederland-Indonesié 1945-19 62 
(Amsterdam 1962) 

E. Touwen-Bouwsma and P.H. Groen (eds.), Tussen Banzai en Bersiap. De af- 
wikkeling van de Tweede Wereldoorlog in Nederlands-Indië (‘The Hague 1996) 

S. Sjahrir, Indonesische overpeinzingen (Amsterdam 1987) 


3. The Netherlands and the Indonesian War of Independence 1945-1950 
a. General and Political History 

B. Adler, Prikkeldraad en bamboesperen. Ooggetuigen van oorlog en dekoloni- 
satie in Indonesië (Amsterdam 2021) 

J. Bank, Katholieken en de Indonesische Revolutie (Dieren 1984) 

M. van den Berg and G. Harinck (eds), Voor de geest en het moreel van de 
troepen. De kerken en de oorlog in Indonesië, 1945-1950 (Hilversum 2018) 

T. van den Berge, H.J. van Mook: 1894-1965. Een vrij en gelukkig Indonesië: 
biografie (Bussum 2014) 

H.Th. Bussemaker, Bersiap! Opstand in het paradijs; De Bersiap-periode op 
Java en Sumatra 1945-1946 (Zutphen 2005") 

E. Captain and O. Sinke, Het geluid van geweld. Bersiap en de dynamiek van 
geweld tijdens de eerste fase van de Indonesische revolutie, 1945-1946 (Am- 
sterdam 2022) 

H. Daalder, Vier jaar nachtmerrie. Willem Drees 1886-1988. De Indonesische 
kwestie 1945-1949 (Amsterdam 2004) 

M. van Delden, De Republikeinse kampen in Nederlands-Indië oktober 1945- 
mei 1947. Orde in de chaos? (Kockengen 2007) 

M. van Delden, Bersiap in Bandung. Een onderzoek naar geweld in de periode 
van 17 augustus 1945 tot 24 maart 1946 (Kockengen 1989) 

PJ. Drooglever, M.J.B. Schouten and S.L. van der Wal, Officiële bescheiden 
betreffende de Nederlands-Indonesische betrekkingen 1945-1950 ('s-Graven- 
hage 1971-1996) 

J. Jansen van Galen, Afscheid van de koloniën. Het Nederlandse dekolonisatie- 
beleid, 1942-2012 (Amsterdam 2013) 

JJ.P. de Jong, De terugtocht. Nederland en de dekolonisatie van Indonesië 
(Amsterdam 2016) 

Nota betreffende het archiefonderzoek naar de gegevens omtrent excessen in 
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Indonesië begaan door Nederlandse militairen in de periode 1945-1950, uit- 
gegeven als: J. Bank (Inleiding) de Excessennota (The Hague 1995) 

C. Oorthuys, Een staat in wording. Fotoreportage van Cas Oorthuys (Amster- 
dam 2009) 

R. Raben and P. Romijn, with the assistance of M. van der Bent and A. van 
Mourik, Talen van geweld. Stilte, informatie en misleiding in de Indonesis- 
che onafhankelijkheidsoorlog, 1945-1949 (Amsterdam 2022) 

P. Romijn, De lange Tweede Wereldoorlog. Nederland 1940-1949 (Amster- 
dam 2020) 

A. Weijzen, De Indië-weigeraars. Vergeten slachtoffers van een koloniale oorlog 
(Utrecht 2015) 

W. Willems and J. de Moor (eds.), Het einde van Indié. Indische Nederland- 
ers tijdens de Japanse bezetting en de dekolonisatie (The Hague 1995) 

L. Zweers, De gecensureerde oorlog. Militairen versus media in Nederlands-In- 
dië 1945-1949 (Zutphen 2013) 


b. Military History 

G. Algra, J. Groen, M. van der Werf and J. van Woensel (eds.), Militaire Oo- 
geetuigen: Nederlands-Indië 1941-1949. Beleving, terugblik en doorwerking 
(Erembodegem-Aalst 2021) 

J.A.A. van Doorn and W.J. Hendrix Ontsporing van geweld. Over het Ned- 
erlands/Indisch/Indonesisch conflict (Rotterdam 1970), reprinted as Ont- 
sporing van geweld. Het Nederlands-Indonesisch Conflict (Zutphen 2019) 

B. Geersing, Kapitein Raymond Westerling en de Zuid-Celebes-affaire (1946- 
1047). Mythe en werkelijkheid: een markante periode de geschiedenis van 
Nederlands-Indië (Soesterberg 2019) 

P.H. Groen, Marsroutes en dwaalsporen. Het Nederlands militair-strategisch 
beleid in Indonesië 1945-1950 (s-Gravenhage 1991) 

P.H. Groen, A. van Dissel, M. Loderichs, R. Limpach and T. Brocades Zaal- 
berg, Krijgsgeweld en kolonie. Opkomst en ondergang van Nederland als 
koloniale mogendheid 1816-2010 (Amsterdam 2021) 

P. Hagen, Koloniale oorlogen in Indonesië. Vijf eeuwen verzet tegen vreemde 
overheersing (Amsterdam 2018) 

C. Harinck, Zoeken, aangrijpen en vernietigen!’ Het Nederlandse militaire 
optreden in Indonesië, 1945-1949 (Amsterdam 2022) 

A. Harmanny, Grof geschut. Artillerie en luchtstrijdkrachten in de Indonesis- 
che onafhankelijkheidsoorlog, 1945-1949 (Amsterdam 2022) 

A.E. Kawilarang, Officier in dienst van de Republiek Indonesië (Breda, 1994) 


A. van Liempt, De lijkentrein. Waarom 46 gevangenen de reis naar Surabaya 
niet overleefden (The Hague 1997) 

R. Limpach, De brandende kampongs van Generaal Spoor (Amsterdam 2016) 

R. Limpach, Tasten in het duister. Inlichtingenstrijd tijdens de Indonesische 
onafhankelijkheidsoorlog, 1945-1949 (Amsterdam 2022) 

S. Meuwese, Twee eeuwen dienstplicht, discipline, dienstweigering en desertie 
(Oisterwijk 2017) 

J.A. de Moor, Generaal Spoor: Triomf en tragiek van een legercommandant 
(Amsterdam, 2011) 

J.A. de Moor, Westerling’s oorlog. Indonesië 1945-1950: De geschiedenis van de com- 
mandos en parachutisten in Nederlands-Indië 1945-1950 (Amsterdam 1999) 

A.H. Nasution, Fundamentals of Guerilla Warfare (New York 1965) 

G. Oostindie, with the assistance of I. Hoogenboom and J. Verwey, Soldaat 
in Indonesië. Getuigenissen van een oorlog aan de verkeerde kant van de 
geschiedenis (Amsterdam 2015) 

D. Schoonoord, De mariniersbrigade 1943-1949: wording en inzet in Indone- 
sié (Dissertation University of Amsterdam 1988) 

T.B. Simatupang, Het laatste jaar van de Indonesische vrijheidsstrijd 1948- 
1949 (Kampen 1985) 

G. Teitler, Vlootvoogd in de knel. Vice-admiraal A.S. Pinke tussen de marine- 
staf, Indié en de Indonesische revolutie (Assen/Maastricht 1990) 

W. IJzereef, De Zuid-Celebes affaire. Kapitein Westerling en de standrechteli- 
jke executies (Dieren 1984) 

E. Zwinkels, De klewang van Vrouwe Justitia. Recht en onrecht in de Indone- 
sische onafhankelijkheidsoorlog, 1945-1949 (Amsterdam 2022) 


4. International Political Context 

B. Bouman, Leder voor zich en de Republiek voor ons allen. De logistiek achter 
de Indonesische Revolutie 1945-1950 (Amsterdam 2006) 

P. Dennis, Troubled days of peace: Mountbatten and South East Command, 
1945-46 (Manchester 1987) 

S. Farram, Indonesia 1947: Australia and the First United Nations Cease-fire 
Order (Melbourne 2019) 

C. Goscha and C. Ostermann (eds.), Connecting Histories: Decolonization 
and the Cold War in Southeast Asia (Stanford 2009) 

E Gouda and T. Brocades Zaalberg, American Visions of the Netherlands 
East Indies/Indonesia: US Foreign Policy and Indonesian Nationalism, 
1920-1949 (Amsterdam 2002) 
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J. Kemperman, E. Keizer, T. van den Berge, Diplomatie en geweld. De inter- 
nationale context van de Indonesische onafhankelijkheidsoorlog, 1945-1949 
(Amsterdam 2022) 

R.J. McMahon, Colonialism and Cold War: The United States and the Strug- 
gle for Indonesian Independence, 1945-49 (Ithaca/London 1981) 

R.T. McVey, The Soviet View of the Indonesian Revolution (Ithaca 1957) 

C.A. van Minnen (ed.), The Decolonization of Indonesia: International Per- 
spectives (Middelburg 1988) 

Yong Mun Cheong, The Indonesian Revolution and the Singapore connection 
1945-1949 (Leiden 2003) 

T. Remme, Britain and Regional Cooperation in South-East Asia, 1945 — 
1949 (Abingdon 2015) 

W. Squire, Britain and the Transfer of Power in Indonesia 1945-46 (London 
1979) 

A.M. Taylor, Indonesian Independence and the United Nations (Westport 
1960) 


5. Aftermath and Memory 

Alfred Birney, The interpreter from Java (London 2021) 

P. Bijl, Emerging Memory. Photographs of Colonial Atrocity in Dutch Cultur- 
al Remembrance (Amsterdam 2015) 

U. Bosma, R. Raben and W. Willems. De geschiedenis van Indische Neder- 
landers (Amsterdam 2005) 

E. Buchheim, S. Dwicahyo, F. Steijlen and S. Welvaart, Sporen vol betekenis. 
In gesprek met ‘Getuigen & Tijdgenoten’ over de Indonesische onafhanke- 
lijkheidsoorlog / Meniti Arti. Bertukar Makna bersama ‘Saksi & Rekan 
Sezaman tentang Perang Kemerdekaan Indonesia (Amsterdam 2022) 

E. Captain, Achter het kawat was Nederland. Indische oorlogservaringen en 
-herinneringen 1942-1995 (Kampen 2002) 

J.A.A. van Doorn et. al., Vijftig jaar na de soevereiniteitsoverdracht Neder- 
land-Indonesië. Verslag van het symposium van het Veteranen Platform 
(Maastricht 2000) 

M. Elands, Van strijd tot veteranenbeleid. Het Koninklijk Nederlands-Indisch 
Leger en zijn veteranen, 1941-2001 (Amsterdam 2001) 

K. Freriks, Echos van Indië. De onafhankelijkheid van Indonesië in verhalen 
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On 17 August 1945, two days after the Japanese surren- 
der, Indonesia declared its independence. The decla- 
ration was not recognized by the Netherlands, which 
resorted to force in its attempt to take control of the 
inevitable process of decolonization. This led to four 
years of difficult negotiations and bitter warfare. 

In 2005, the Dutch government declared that the 
Netherlands should never have waged the war. The 
government's 1969 position on the violence used by the 
Dutch armed forces during the war remained unchan- 
ged, however: although there had been ‘excesses; on the 
whole the armed forces had behaved ‘correctly’. 

As the indications of Dutch extreme violence mounted, 
this official position proved increasingly difficult to main- 
tain. In 2016, the Dutch government therefore decided 
to fund a broad study on the dynamics of the violence. 
The most important conclusions are summarized in this 
book. The authors show that the Dutch armed forces 
used extreme violence on a structural basis, and that this 
was concealed both at the time and for many years after. 
All of this — like the entire colonial history — is at odds 
with the rose-tinted self-image of the Netherlands. 
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